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F IN TWO PARTS. 
| Ker! I. ConTAINING AN ALPHABETICAL COMPENDIUM 
; 1 ; OF THE VAR1OUS 
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PART II. Co e BRIEF ACCOUNT * 
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1 From the beſt Aurnoxs, Ancient and Modern. 
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Prove all things, hold faſt that which is good. Apoſtle Paul, 
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© VICE-PRESIDEND 


or Tax 


” UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
TRY” $s | 
SIR, 


ENCOURAGED by your well known 
"hn wonde [cen/ion and goodneſs, I take the liberty to prefix 
your name to this work, a name expreſſive of every 
patriotic virtue, which” excites the veneration and 
| gratitude of your fellow citizens, the admiration and 
1 eſteem of * nations. 


While your diſtinguiſbed abilities, the ornament -- 
and delight of your country, have raiſed you to the 
firſt rank of literary eminence ; let me humbly hope 
my feeble Mempt to repreſent with impartiality the 
ſentiments of the various denomination of chriſtians, 
will meet with your candor and indulgence.” 


s Though born in humble obſcurity, 4 ſtranger to 
pwiite for ms of . am capable of the higheſt 
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2 for thoſe illuſtrious 3 to 7h! 19g tier 
learn, ue are indebted for aur civil and relightus 
. 


lat you may long enjoy „ OM of ſeeing your. 
- generous exertions for your country crowned with in- 
creaſing ſucceſs, and the ſentiments of liberty, whith 
you have cultivated in America, extending the 1. 
ibn influence through the world, is the ardent wiſh 7 
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Your moſt obedient, | 
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Humble ſervant, 
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HANNAH ADAMS, 
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To mus READER. 
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Irn will be eaſily perceived, that the compiler of the 
nes work has, with great labor and pains, ranſacked 


the treaſures of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ancient and modern, 
0 bring into view what is here preſented to the public. 


x She claims no other merit than that of having honeſtly 


and impartially collected the ſenſe of the different ſects, as 
it is given by the authors to whom ſhe refers: nor was it a 


vain ambition of appearing as an author, that put her upon 
writing; her own ſatisfaction and amuſement. being the 
only object. Having yielded however to its publication, at 
the deſire of ſeveral judicious friends, ſhe has alſo done vio- 
lence to her own inclination, by prefixing her name. 


The world has betn abſurdly accuſtomed to entertain but 

a moderate opinion of female abilities, and to aſcribe their 

pretended productions to the craft and policy of deſigning 

men ; either to excite admiration or ſcreen their weakneſs 

N 5 faces cenſure :; whereas unbiaſſed reaſon muſt allow, if an 
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invidious c cempariſon between the ſexes is in any reſpect 
Juſtifiable, it cannot be grounded upon a defect of natural 
ability, but upon the different, and perhaps faulty mode of 
female education; for under ſimilar culture, and with equal 
advantages, it is far from being certain that the female 
mind would not admit a meaſure of improvement, that 
would at leaſt equal, and perhaps in many inſtances eclipſe, 
che boaſted a of the other ſen. * 
ere 


To zm K T 4 0/4 K. 
There have heen female writers, 4 hiſtorians, who 
have been deſervedly honored in the literary world. 


The celebrated Mrs. Maccauley Graham, who has lately 
| honored our country with her preſence, is a living example. 


The writer of this compendium having been from her 


©  , «youth fond of hooks, has made herſelf acquainted with the 


Greek and Latin tongues, which may ſufficiently account 
for ſo frequent a uſe of terms in thoſe languages. 


a= the volume may be received by thoſe who are 
ſed in the hiſtoric page, it may at leaſt be uſeful and en- 
tertaining to thoſe who haye neither leiſure nor opportunity 
to peruſe the numerous volumes from which the whole i is 
collected. With regard to many of the ancient ſects, it is 


— well known little has been preſerved, and therefore little 


can be here expected. With reſpect to others, ſuch as de- 
ſire further information, are directed by references to the 
volumes, ami g ta the pages, where their inquiſitive 
minds may de (arisf 
It is truly aſtoniſhing, that ſo great a variety of faith and 
8 ſhould be derived, with equal confidence of their 
. different abettors, from one and the ſame revelation from 
heaven: but while we have the lively oracles, we are not 
to adopt any of the numerous ſchemes of religion, further 
* they have a manifeſt foundation in the facred pages. 
the law and to the teſtimony; if they ſpeak not accord- 
ing to this word, however ſpecious their n may ap- 
2 Pear, * there is no light in them.“ 


With cordial wiſhes for the divine il tion of the 
Holy Spirit, by which the ſacred Le OY were indited, 
and a univerſal prevalence of the knowledge and practice 
of pure and unde filed religion before God and the Father: 

Lam the reader's moſt obedient. 


Humble ſervant, 


15 00 61 * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
| — — — 


W reader toill leaſe to obſerve, that the 6 owing rules 
| have been erg adhered to through thiwhole of this 
performance. 


* 1. To avoid giving the lea rents of. one Anomination 

> . another : a 1 in the aulhor 5 dared, 

' there they paſs their judgment on the ſentiments of which they 
give an account 1 conſequently the making uſe of any ſuch appel- 
lations as Heretics, Schiſmatics, Enthuſiaſts, Fanatics, Ge 
is carefully avoided, 5 


2d. To-give a few of the arguments of the principal ſefts, 
from their own authors, where'they could be obtained. : 


34d. To endeavour to give the ſentiments of every ſect in 
the general collective ſenſe of that denomination. 


£ 
Ws 


; a 
"| . 4th. To give the whole as much as poſſible in the words of 1 
? the authors from which the, compilation is made, and where 


that could not be done without too great prolixity, i take the 
utmoſt care not to miſrepreſent the ideas. 
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IBRAHAMIANS, a denomination in 
the Werk century; ſo called from their 
founder, Abraham. They received the 
doctrines of the Paulicians, and are 
ſaid to have employed the croſs in the 
moſt ſervile offices, [See Paulicians. ] 

: Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 1, p. 10. 


ABYSSINIAN-CHURCH, that eſtabliſhed in the em- 
pire of Abyſſinia: they maintain that the wo natures are 
united in Chriſt without either confuſiomor mixture; ſo | 
that though the nature of our Saviour be really one, yet it * I 
is at the ſame time two-fold and compound. | 

They differ from the Eutychians in this reſpect. They - 
confeſs, that the nature of Chriſt is compoſed of two na- 


* 8 = _- 
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ubes, * divine and human which deing ani became 


one ſingle nature; but Eutyches aflirmed the een to be 
+ wholly abſorbed in the dine. 


+ The Abyſſinian-church embraced theſe tenets in bs ſev- 
enth century. They diſown the Pope's ſupremacy, and 
*tranſul}tantiation, though they believe the real preſence of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament ; they adminifter the communi#n 


in both kinds, like the Roman Catholics ; they offer their 
devotions and prayers to the ſaints, and have proper offi- 


ces, faſts, and feſtivals in memory of them. They believe 
a middle ſtats, in which departed ſouls muſt be purged from 
their ſins, 
prayers, alms, and penances of their furviving friends, whe 
ſeldom fail of performing ſo charitable, and as they deem 
it, meritorious duty to them frequently, and with great fer- 
vency. Theyguſg"onfeſſion, and receive — and ab/q- 
lution from thEprieſts. 


For other patticulars relating to thisChurch, ſee Part IT, 
Mofteim*s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 172. 


vol. 3. þ. 492. 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 1. p. Ig, 


Modern Univerſal Hiftory, vol 15. p. 114177. 


_ ACEPHALI, i. e. headleſs. The word is compounded 
ot the privative @. and x«@any a head. They were a 
branch of the Eutychians, who, by the ſubmiſſion of Mon- 
gos, had been deprived of their chief. This denomination 
was afterwards divided into three others, who where called 


Anthropomorphites, ee and Eſaianites,. [See 
nity; 1 


Meſbein' Eccle ofraftical Hi 11%. vol. 1. 5. 418. 


ADAM IT Es. a denomination in the ſecond century. 


who aſſumed this title from their aſſerting that ſince their 
redemption by the death of Chriſt, they were as innocent 


2 Adam before the fall, and conſequently went naked in 


* their aſſemblies. The author of this denomination was 
3 | 5 Prodicus, 


* uy | 4 


A maya be greatly aſſiſted and relieved by the“ 
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Prodicus, 2 diſciple of Carpocrates, It was renewed in 


the fifteenth century by one Picard, a native of Flanders, 


Broug bton . Hiſtorical Library, vol, 1 p. 14. 
ADESSENARTANS, a branch of the arne 


ſo called from the Latin Adefſe, to be preſent ; becauſe they 


oo 
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dead, ſtated faſts, 
of the like nature. 


believed the preſence of Chriſt's body in the eucharif, though 


in a manner different from the Romaniſts. They were 


ſubdivided into thoſe who held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 


is in the bread, whence they were called [mpanatores ; 


' thoſe who hold that it is about the bread ; thoſe who ſaid | 


it is with the bread ; and thoſe who maintained that it is 


*nder the bread, - 


e . ibid. 9p. 1 5. 
ADIAPHORISTS. [See Lutherans. ] 1 


ADOPTIANS, followers. of Felix of Urgel, and Ell- 
pand of Toledo: who, towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, taught that Jeſus Chriſt, with reſpect to his human 
nature, was not the natural, but adoptive Son of Gop. 

#-- Dictionary of Arts 2 » vol. 1. p. 49. 


1 AERIANS, a denomination which aroſe about the year 
* ſo called from one Aerius, a Preſhyter, Monk, and 


-arian. One of his principal tenets was, that there is 
no diſtinction, founded in ſcripture, between a Preſbyter 
and a Biſhop. He built his opinion chiefly on the paſſage 
in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, in which the ape exhorts 
him not to negle& the gift he had received by the laying on the 
hands of the Prefbylgry. Aerius condemned prayers for the 
e celebration of Eaſter, and other rites 


Moſbeim's Beelefraftical H oy, vol. 1. p. 314, 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1. p. 22. 


« AETIANS, a denomination v which appeared about the 
ts. nin 
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year 339, fo called from Aetius, a Syrian. Beſides the opin- 

ions which the Aetjans held in common with the Arians, 

they maintained that fai without works was ſufficient to 

«ſalvation ; and that no fin, however grevous, would be im- 

puted to the faithful. Aetius moreover affirmed, that what 

| "Gop had concealed from the apo/les, he had revealed to him, 
We | | Broyghten, ibid, p. 24. 


AGINIANS, a denomination which appeared about the 
end of the ſeyenth century. They condemned the uſe of 
certain mears and marriage. They had but few followers, 


and were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 


7 — „ Ws 9 F. LT) * 3 
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SE 4 Broughtoy, ibid, 5. 26 
| AGNOITES, a denomination which appeared about 
B the year 370. They were followers of Thedphronius, the 
Capadacian, Who called in queſtion the omniſcience of 
Gon ; alleging gy he knew things pgit oply by memory, =» 
and things future only by an uncertain preſcience, 2 
here aroſe another ſect of the ſame name about the year 
_ 535, who followed the ſentiments of Themiſticus, Ueacgn 
of Alex2ndria, who held that Chriſt knew not when the 
day of judgment ſhall be. He founded this opinion on a 
paſſage of St. Mark: Of that day and hour knoweth na man: 
#10, not the angels who are in heaven, nor the Son, but the Fu- 
A „ (9s 1424095 DC 
This ſect derive their name from the Greek Ap 
We ore Ban ae * 


Re GO "ES 


Broughton, ibid, P. 26, 27. 


- . ALBANENSES, a denomination Wich commenced 
about the year 796. They held with the Gnaſtics and 
Manicheans, tw6'principles, the one of good, the other of 
evil. They denied the divinity, and even the hymanyty of 
1 Chriſt, aſſerting that he was not truly man; did not 

uffer on the croſs, die, riſe again, nor feally aſcend into 
fan. They rejected the doctrine of the reſurrettion ; af. 
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firmed that the peneral judgment was paſt ; and that hell 

torments were no other than the evils we feel and ſuffer in 

this life. They denied free-will ; did not admit original 

in; and never-adminiſtered bapt:/mato infants. They held 
that a man can give the holy ſpirit of himſelf, and that i it 

is unlawful ſor a chriſtian to take an oath. 


This denomination derived their name from the place 
here their ſpiritual ruler . 1 Manicheans apd 
 Cathariſts.] 

Broughton, ibid. 1 31. 
Moſpeim”s bre Hiſt. vol. 2 p. 445. 


ALBANOIS, a denomination which ſprung up in the 
eighth century, and rene wed the greateſt part of the Mani- 
chean principles. They alſo maintained that the world 


was from eternity. [ See Manicheans. ] | + 
Collier's Hiftorical Dicbionary, vol. 1. [See Ala. 


ALBIGENSES, fo called from their firſt increaſe in 
Albi and Albigeois. A denomination remarkable for their 
oppoſition to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of 
Rome. Their opinions are ſimilar with the Waldenſes. 


[ee Waldenſes.) 
. Perrin's Hifbory of the Waldenſes, p. 3. 


_ ALMARICIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
thirteenth century. They derived their origin from Alma- 
ric, profeſſor of logic and theology at Joris, who taught 
that every chriſtian was obliged to believe himſelf a member of 
12 Cbriſt. „ without this belief none could be ſaved. 
is followers allerted that the power of the Father had con- 
tinued only during the Moſaic diſpenſation ; that of the 
Son twelve hundred years after his entrance upon earth. 
And. chat, in the thirteenth century, the age of the Holy Spi- 
rit commenced, in which the ſacraments and all external 
worſhip were to be aboliſhed, Aud that every one m_ 


* ; l A M M 
be ſaved by the internal operations of the Holz Spirit alone, 
without any external act of religion, 

 Meſheim's Bechfiafical Hi fry, Note [e] wel. iii. 5. 129, 133. 


ALOGIANS, 4 denomination in Aſia-Minor, in 
the year 171 ; fo called, becauſe they denied the divine 
legos, or word, and the goſpel and writings of St. John, 
ont them to Cerinthus. A 

One Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier, was 
the head of this denomination. 
| Broughton's Hi Norical Library. wal. 1. Fe 33. 


AMMONIANS fo called from Ammonius Saccas, 
who taught with the higheſt applauſe in the Alexandrian 
ſchoo}, about the concluſion of the ſecond century. This 
ed man attempted a general reconciliation of all ſes, 
ther erte l or"religrous. He maintained, that the 
great es of all philoſophical and religious truth were to 
be found equally in all ſects; and they differed from each 
other only in their method of expreſſing them, and in ſome 
opinions of little or no importance; and that by a proper 

interpretation. of their reſpective e oy mah 
eaſily be united in one body. | En 


AMMONIUS, ſuppoſed that true philoſophy derived 3 its 
origin and its conſiſtence from the Eaſtern nations; that i 
was taught to the Egyptians by Hermes ; that it was brou 

from them to-theGreeks,and preferved in its original ty 
by Plato, who wus the beſt interpreter of Hermes and the 
other Oriental ſages.” He maintained that all the different 
teligions which prevailed'in the world, in their origi- 
al integrity, conformable to this ancient philoſophy. But 
it unfortunately h pened that the ſymbols and fictions, un- 
der which, orig to the Eaſtern manner, the ancients 
delivered their precepts and doctrines, were, in proceſs of 
: time erroneouſly underſtood both by prieſts and people in a 
— ſenſe; that in eonſequebee of this, the inviſible be- 


ings 


. nc 


ings and demons, whom the ſupreme Deity had placed in 
the different parts of the univerſe as the miniſters of his 
providence, were, by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, con- 
verted into Gods, and worſhipped with a multiplicity of 
vain ceremonies. He therefore inſiſted, that all the reli- 
gions of all nations ſhould be reftored to their primitive 
ſtandard, viz, the ancient philoſophy of the Eaſt ; and he aſ- 
ferted that his project was agreeable to the intentions of 
Jeſus Chriſt (whom he acknowledged to be a moſt excel- 
lent man, the friend of Gop) and affirmed that his ſole 
view in deſcending on earth, was to ſet bounds to the reign- 
ing ſuperſtition, to remove the errors which had crept into 
the religion df all nations, but not to aboliſh the ancient 
theology, from which they were derived. 


Taking theſe principles for granted, Ammonius al 
ated the ſentiments of the Egyptians with the doctrines of 
Plato ; and to finiſh this conciliatory ſcheme, he ſo inter- 
preted the doctrines of the other philoſophical and religious 
ſects by art, invention, and allegory, that they ſeemed to 
bear ſome reſemblance of the Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems.® 


With regard to moral diſcipline, Ammonius permitted 
the people to live according to the law of their country and 
the dictates of nature. But a more ſublime rule was laid 
down for the wiſe, —they were to raiſe above all terreſtrial 
things by the towering efforts of holy. contemplation, thoſe 
ſouls whoſe origin was celeſtial and divine. They were 
ordered to extenuate by hunger, thirſt, and other mortifi- 
cations, the ſluggiſh, body which reſtrains the liberty of the 
immortal ſpirit ; Mat in this life they might enjoy com- 
munion with the Supreme Being, and alceng after death, ac- 

. | tive 


* Ammonius left nothing behind him iv writing; nay, he 
impoſed a law upon his diſciples not to divulge his doctrines 
among the multitude, which law, however they made no ſcrople 
to negleR and violate, 


» 
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tive and unencumbered, to the Univerſal Parent, to live in 
his preſence for ever. 
Moſbeim's Fecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol, 1. p. 137 to 144+ | 


* AMSDORFI ANS, a denomination of Proteſtants in 
the ſixteenth century, who took their name from Amſdorf 
their leader. | 

It is ſaid they maintained that good wols were not 
only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and pernicious to 


ſalvation. 
Didtionary er. ang Sciences, vol, 1. bo Pe 131. 


ANABAPTISTS. [See Baptiſts. ] 


ANGELITES, a denomination which ſprung up about 


| the year 494 ſo called from Angelium, a place in the city 
_ of Alexandria, where they held their firſt meetings. They 
were called likewiſe Serverites, from one Serverus, who 
was the head of their ſect; as alſo Theodoſians, from one 
among them named Theodoſius, whom they made Pope at 
Alexandria. 

They held that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are not 
the ſame ; that none of them exiſts of himſelf, and of his 
own nature ; and that there is a common Deity exiſting in 


them all ; and that each is GOD, by a participation of 


this Deity. 
2 Broug hton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1. 5. 49. 


ANOMCEANS, a name by which the pure Arians were 
diſtinguiſhed in the fourteenth century in contradiſtiction 
to the Semi-Arians. The word 1 is taken from the Greek 


| Avojaoucs different, diff milar. [See Arians. ] 
Broughton, ibid. p. 5 1. 


© ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a denomination in the 


is 
I 


tenth century: ſo denominated from arbeumwos man, and 


poppe ſhape. In the diſtrit of Vicenza, a conſiderable 


number, not only of the illiterate vulgar, but alfo of the 
| ſacerdotal 
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facerdotal order fell in to the notion, that the Deity was 
clothed with an human form, and ſeated like an earthly 
monarch, upon a throne of gold, and that his angelic mini- 
ſters were men arrayed in white garments, and furniſhed 
with wings to render them more expeditious in executing 
their ſovereign's orders. They take every thing ſpoken of 
Gop in ſcriptute in a literal ſenſe, particularly that raſſage 
in Geneſis Ain which it is ſaid tnt Gop made man after his 
own image. | 
| Broughton, ibid. p. 55. $ 

 Moſheim's Bccliflaftical Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 227. 


ANTINOMIANS. They derive their name from the 
Greek aur: Ta and yoo; Jaw. In the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, while Luther was eagerly employed in cenſuring and 
refuting the-Popiſh doctors, who mixed the Jato and go/- 
pel together, and repreſented ternal happineſs as the fruit 
Df legal obedience, a hew teacher aroſe whoſe name was 
John Agricols, a native of Aiſteben, and an eminent doctor 

in the Lutheran church. His fame began to ſpread inthe 
year 1538, when from the doctrine of Luther, now mens 
tioned, he took occaſion to advance ſentiments which were 
interpreted in ſuch a manner, that his followers were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of Antimonians.“ 3B 

The principal doctrines which bear this appellation, toge- 
ther with a ſhort ſpecimen of the arguments made uſe of in 
their defence, are comprehended in the following ſummary. 

1. That the law ought not to be propoſed to the people 
a a rule of manners, nor uſed in the church as a means of 
inſtruction; and that the goſpel alone was to be inculcated 
and explain; both in the churches and in the ſcheols of | 
learning. | | oy | 

| For 


0 
Agricola held, that repentance was not to be taught from tho 
detalogue ; and oppoſed ſuch as maintained that the goſpel wag 
not to be preached to any but ſuch as were humbled by the law. 
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For the ſcriptures declare, that Chriftis not the law-giver, 4 
as it is ſaid, The law was given by Moſes ; but grace and 
truth came by Feſus Chriſt, Therefore the miniſters of the 
goſpel, ought not to teach the /aw. Chriſtians are not ru- 
led by the law, but by the ſpirit of regeneration, according 


as it is ſaid, ye are not under the law, but under grace. There- 
55 fore the /aw ought not to hg taught in the N of Chriſt. 


II. That the ju/iification of ſinners, is an immanent and 
eternal act of Gop, not only preceding all acts of ſin ; but 
the exiſtence of the ſinner himſelf. * * 


For nothing new can ariſe in God, on which account he 
calls things that are not as though they were; and the apoſ- 
tle ſaith, who. hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual blaſſmgs in hea- 
venly places in Chriſt Feſus, before the foundation of the warld.. 
Beſides, Chriſt was. ſet up from everlaſting, not only as the 
| head of the church, but as the ſurety of his people; by vir- 
| tue of which engagement the Father decreed never to * 
unto them their ſins. See ad of Cor. iv. 19. 
III. That juſtification by faith, is no more than à ma» 
niſeſtation to us of what was done before we had a being. 
For it is thus expreſſed in Hebrews xi. 1. No. faith is 
a the ſubRance of things hoped: for, the evidence of things not Iren. | 
We are juſtified only by. Chriſt ; but by faith we perceive it, 
and by faith rejoice in it, as we apprehend-j it to be our own, 


IV. That men ought not to doubt of their n. 


Ky queſtion. whether they believe in Chriſt. 


For, we are commanded to dratu near in full "CIO of. 
faith, Heb. x. 22. He that believeth an ibe Son. of Gop.. 
_ hathithe witneſs in himſelf. 2d of John v. 10. l. e. he ws 
as much evidence as can be deſired. 


V. That Gop ſees no fin in believers, and ag are 
not 


0 This f is the op ooion of moſt, who are- ayled Antinomians, 
though ſome ſo 3 with Dr. Criſp, that che eleQ were juſti-. 
- fied at = time Tt Chrifi's death. 
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IX. That the new covenant is not made properly with 


JP . * 


1 19 
not bound to confeſs ſin, mourn, for it, or pray that it may 
be forgiven. 2 

For Gow has declared, Heb. x. 17. Their ſins and ini. 
quities I will remember no more: and in Jer. I. 20. In thoſe 
days, and in that time, ſaith the Lord, the iniquity of Iſrael 
Hall be ſought for, and there ſhall be none: and the ſins of Ju- 
dah, and thy ſhall not be found ; M 1 will pardon them whom 


I reſerve. 


VI. That God is not angry with the ele&, nor doth 
he puniſh them for their ſins. 


For Chriſt has made ample ſatisfaction for their ſins, ſee 


' Ifaiah liii. 5. He was wounded for our trangroſſions, he was 


bruiſed for our iniquities, &. And to inflit puniſhment 
once upon the ſurety, and again upon the believer, is con- 
trary to the juſtice of Gob, ab well as derogatory to the 


ſatisfaction of Chriſt. | : Ws 


VII. That by God's laying our iniquities upon Ci,. 
he became as completely finfu} as we, and we as completely 
righteous as Chriſt, 


For Chrift repreſents eur perſons to the Father ; and we 
repreſent the perſon of Chrit to him. The lovelineſs of 
Chriſt is transferred to us; on the other hand, all that is 
hateful in our nature is put upon Chrift, who was forſaken 
by the Father for a time ; ſee 2d of Cor. v. 21. He was 
made fin for us, wha knew no fin ; that we might be made the 
righteouſneſs of Gon in bim. | E336, 

VIII. That believers need not fear either their own fins 
or the ſins of others, ſince neither can do them any injury. 


See Rom. viii, 33, 34. a ſhall lay any thing ta the charge 
of Gop's #1: Kc. The apoſtle does not ſay that they 
never trangreſs; but triumphs in the thought that no curſe 
can be executed againſt them. 
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us, but Fu Chriſt for 8 4g that this covenant is s all of 
it a promiſe, having no conditions for us to perform; for 
faith, repentance, and obedience, are not conditions on our 
part, but Chriſt's; and he repented, belieyed, and obopiy 
. for us. | 
For the covenant is ſo FEE that the Deana | 
lick upon the Deity himWt, For this is the taghenant that I 
2 will make with the houſe of Ifrael after thoſe days, faith the 
EY. Lord; I will put my laws- into their mind, and write them in 
| their hearts ; and [ will be to them a Gop, and they ſball be 
ſo me a people. Heb. viii. 10. 


X. That JenAifcation i is not 3 proper evidence of juſe - 
a | 
For thoſe who FR WO to evidence their juſtification 
by their ſanRification, are logking to their on attainments 
24 not to Chriſt's righteouſneſs for hopes of ſalvation. 4 


Mofheim's Ecelefaſtical Hiftory, wol. 4+ f. 33. 
Elart's Lives, p. 142. 4 
8 . Urſinui's Body of Divinity, p. 620. 
* . Spiritual Magazine, vol. 2. p. 171, 
C1“ Sermons, vol. J. 5. 24, 29, 136, 137, 143% 
\ Fes 2531, 298, 330. vol. 2. p. 144, 155. 
8 Saltmarſh on Free Grate, þ. 92. | 
Eaton Honey-comb, p. A 
Town's Afſertion, p. 96. 


ov: Wen Diſpley of Gop 's ſpecial de, 9. 102. 


ANTITACTE, of Arran to oppoſeb a branch of 
the Gnoſtics who held that Gop the creator of the yniverſ, 
was good and juſt; but that one of his creatur@ had —— 
evil, and engaged mankind to follow it in oppoſition to 

| Gov; and that it is the duty of mankind to oppoſe this 
Jon of evil in order to avenge Gon of his enemy. 5 
| Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2, lo, dnitane,) 


ANFITRINITARIANS,; a general name given 5 
choſe 


/ 


* 


2 


* 
* _ 
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thoſe who "RY the doctrine of the Triniy, 0 particularly 


to tho: Arians and Secinians..  » 
Digionary of Arts and 8 vol. 1. p. 167. 


APELLÆE ANS, a denomination in the fecond century, 


To called from Apelles, a diſciple of Marcion. They affir- 


| med that Chriſt, when he came down from heaven, recei- 
ved a body Mot from the ſubſtanch of his mother, but from 


the four elements; which, at his death, he rendered back 


to the world, and fo aſcended into heaven without a body. 
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man was of the ſubſtance of God. 


With the Gnoſtics and Manichees, they held two princi- 
ples, a a gogd and a bad Gop. They aſſerted that the pro- 
phets contradicted each other, And denied the reſurrection 
of the body, | 


They eraſed that paſſage of St. John, which ſays every 


. . ſpirit that confeſſeth not that Jeſus Chri ft i is come in the fleſh is. 
not f Gop, 


 Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vel. 1, p. 58. 


Akri ART@DOCITES, a denomination in the 
ſixth century, ſo called from the Greek aghapres qc 
tible, and Jixew to judge, becauſe they held that the body of 
Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible, and not ſubje& to death. 


They were a branch of the Eutychians, ¶ See Eutychians.] 
Broughton, ibid. p. 58. 


APOCARIT AS, a denomination in the third century, 
fprung from the Manicheans. They held that the ſoul of 


Broughton, ibid, p. 60. 


APOLLINARIANS, a denomination i in the fourth cen- 
tury, who were the followers of Apollinaris, biſhop of Lao- 
dicea. He, taught that Chriſt's perſon was compoſed of a 
union of the true divinity and a human body, endowed with 
a ſenſitive ſoul, but deprived of the reaſonable one, the di- 


Yigity ſupplying its * He added, that the human uw, 
uni 
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united to che divine ſpirit, formed in Jeſus Chriſt one entire 


1 , divine nature. 
* Formey t Eel rfeftical Hi ifory, vol. I, 9.79. 


© APOSTOLICS, adonomination'i in the twelfth century, 
who had at their head one Gerard Saggarel, of Parma. 
They were ſo called, . becauſe they profeſſed to exhibit in 
their lives and manners ghe piety and rauen the holy [ 


apoſtles. They held it unlawful to take an oath ; renoun- 
ced the things of this world; —and preferred elidac e 
wedlockx. * 
© Mofbein' $ Fecleſaſtical Hiſtory, wol, 2; 5. 457. | 
 Dufreſmy's Chronological Tables, val. M p. 2 39. 


AQUARI ANS, a denomination in the fecond century, 
who under pretence of abſtinence, made uſe of water in- 
. licad of wine, ir tie Euchariſt. See Encratite s. 

Dicbionary of Arts and Scleness, vol. 4: 1. 1728. _ 


ARABICT, ſo called, becauſe they due up in Arabia? > ca 

in the year 207.. It is uncertain who Was their author. — 
Tbey denied the immortality of the ſoul, believed that it 
periſhed with the body; but maintained at the ſame time 
that it was to be again recalled to life with the body, by the 

u os Can. | 


Moſoeim! s 'Feclefpaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 249+ 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. p. 73. 


ARCHONrICs, a denomination which appeared about 
the year 175, ſo called becauſe they held that archange!s ere. 
ated the world. They denied the reſurrection of the body. 
They maintained that the Gop of Sabaoth exerciſed a cru- 
el tyranny in the ſeventh heaven; that he W the 
Devil, who begot Abel and Cain of Eve., * 

3 tenets they defended by books of their on compo: 

Von The revelation of the prophets, and the Harmony. 
” OY © _ Ecclfiafticel Hi ads vol. 2. 5. 4 
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* * ARTANS, a denomination in the fourth century, which 


* 


owed its origin to Arius, a man of a ſubtile turn, and re- 
markable for his eloquence, He maintained that the Son 

was totally and effentrally diſtinct from the Father. That 
he was the fir/f and nobieſt of all thoſe beings whom Gon 
the Father had created out of nothing, the inſtrument by 
- whoſe ſubordinate operation the Almighty Father formed the 


and in dignity.* He added that the Holy Spirit was of a 
different nature from that of the Father, and of the Son; 


univerſe, and therefore inferior to the Father both in nature 


and that he had been created by the Son. However, during 


the life of Mus, the diſputes turned principally on * di- 
vinity of Chriſt. 


Such is the repreſentation which is given of the opinion 


of Arius, and his immediate followers. The modern de- 
fenders of this Tyſtem, to prove the ſubordination and infe- 


es Chriſt-to.Gop the Father argue thus. 
herd are various paſſages of ſcripture, where the Father 


is ſtylech the one or only GOD. Matt. xix. 17. Why cal. 
Jeſt thou me good ; there is none good but one, that is Gon. 


Tho Father is ſtyled Gop with peculiar high titles and 
attributes, See Matt. xv. 32. Mark v. 7, &c. It is ſaid 
in Eph. iv. 6. There is one Gop and Faule of all, who is 
abave all. 


Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt expreſsly ſpeaks of another Gon 


dikin@ from himſelf. See Matt, xxvii. 46. John xx. 17. 


* 


» 


Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt not only owns another than him- 


| ſelf to be Gop ; but alſo that he is above, and over him- 


ſelf. He declaies; that his Father is greater than he. John 


xIv. 28. He 152 he came not in his own, but his Father's 
name 


* His elo e deny that Chrif had 21 thing which coald 


ptoperly be called a divine nature, any otherwiſe than as any 
thing very excellent may by a figure be called divine, or his de- 
lexnted dominion over the ſyſtem of nature might entitle him to 
the name of Gop; 


* 


* 
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name and aathority: That be ſought not his 'own, but 

God's glory, nor made his own will but Gon's his rule; 
and in ſuch a poſture of ſubjection he came down from hea- 
ven into this earth, that it ſhould ſeem that nature which 
did pre-exiſt, did not poſſeſs the * will even before 


it was incarnate, 


Chriſt's ſaying, that he i is of the Father muſt mean that. 
he is derived from him; and this neceſſarily implies, that 
he is neither ſelf-exiſtent nor eternal; as the being derived 
from, miſt exiſt roy 3 being can be 2 
from him. 


Chriſt profeſſes his lowledge to be nne nd iatelio 
to the Fathers. Mark xiii. 32. Of that day knows no 
| =_ no not the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only. 


In like manner the apoſtles declare his ſubjection to ano- 


not only as his dather but his Gp, which is em- 


| wa j 

a expreſſed, in calling the moſt" bleſſed Gop t 
Gop of our Lord Fefus Chrift, after his humiliation was 
over.' Eph. i. 17. And the: head trot is apa. oy” 
alſo 1 of Cor. xi. 3: | 


I.. is ſaid, in 1 of Cor. xy.. 24. That 75 ui elites | 
up the kingdom to Gop, even the Father, therefore he will 


be ſubjected to him, and conſequently inferior. 


There are various paſſages of ſeripture in which it is . 
clared, that all prayers and praiſes oughtprimarily to be of- 
fered to the Father. See Matt. iv. 10. John iv. 23— 
Acts iv. 24. 1 of Cor. i. 4. Phil. i. 3, 4, KM. 


The ancient Arians were divided among themſelves, and 
orm into factions which regarded each other with the bit- 
tereſt averſion. Of theſe the ancient writers make mention 
under the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Aetians, Euno- 
mians, Acacians, Pſatyrians, and others. But they may 
all be ranked with the utmoſt propriety into three claſſes; 
The firſt of theſe were the primtive and genuine Arians, who. 
s, eds all thoſe forms and modes of expreſſions, ME the 
| moderna 
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* 


on 


*. 
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modetns had invented to render their opinions leſs ſhock- 
ing to the Nicenians. They taught ſimply, that the Son 
was not begotten of the Father, i. e. produced out of his 
ſubſtance, but only created out of nothing. This claſs was 
oppoſed by the Semi-arians, who in their turn were aban- 
doned by the Eunotnians, or Anomæans, the diſciples of 


 Aectias and Eunomius. The Semi, arians held, that the Son 


was ojaciougtog i. e. fimilar to the Father in his eſſence, not by 
nature, but by a peculiar privilege. The Eunomians, who 
were alſo called, Aetians, and Exucontians, may be 
counted in the number of pure Arians, maintained that 
Chriſt was eripergide i. e. unlike the Father in his gſence, as 
well as in other reſpects. 2 48 | 

Under this general diviſion were comprehended many 
ſubordinate ſets, whoſe ſubtleties and refinements have 
been but obſcurely developed by ancient writers. Ro 
The * of the Arians concerning Chriſt differs from 
the Gnoſtics chiefly in two reſpects. | | 

Firſt; the Gnoſtics ſuppoſed the pre-exifent ſpirit which 
was in Jeſus, to have been an emanation from the Supreme 
Being, according to the principles of the philoſophy of that 
age, which made creation out of nothing to be an impoſſi- 


| bility. But the Arians ſuppoſed the pre-exiſtent ſpirit to 
| have been properly created ; and to have animated the body 


of Chriſt, inſtead of the human ſoul. 


Secondly, the Gnoſtics ſuppoſed that the pre-exiſtent ſpi- 
rit was not the maker of the world, but was ſent to reQify 
the evils which had been introduced by the being who made 
it, But the Arians ſuppoſed, that their Logos was the be- 
ing, whota Gop had employed in making the univerſe, as 
well as in all his communications with mankind. 

Thoſe who hold the doctrine, which is uſually called low 
drianiſm, ſay, that Chriſt pre-exiſted,; but not as the eternal 
Logos of the Father, or as the being by whom he made 
the worlds, and had intercourſe with the patriarchs; or as 
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having any certain rank or employment whatever in the di- 
vine diſpenſations. Ms this doctrine had not any exiſtence. 
till late years, and the author of it is unknown, it has not 
got any fpecific name among writers. . n 
Mace Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 335, 342, 3432 
Ferney Ecilefraftical -Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 76. 

- Prieftly's Hiftory of Early Opinions, wel. 4. P. 168. 
Clarke's ScripeureDe8fine of the Trinity, p. 1, 43, 46. 
Fast Extras, p. 9, 10, 11, 112. 
Paro Humble Attempt, p. 6, 7. 

_ . , Theolifffcal Repoſitory, vol. 4. p. 276. 

+ Dodaridge's Lefurts, p. 401. | | 
> - ; Lovoman's Tratt, p af. © © ® 


ARMENIANS, a diviſion of Eaſtern Chriſtians, thus cal- 
led from Armenia,a country they anciently inhabited, 
The principal points in theit doctrine are as follows, 1ſt. 
They aſſert, wich the Greeks, the proceſſion, of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Father only. ad. They believe that Chriſt 
at his deſcent into hell, freed the ſouls of the damned from 
thence, and reprieved them to the end of the world, when 
| they ſhall be femanded to eternal flames. 3d. They be- 
lieve that the ſouls of the righteous ſhall not be admitted ts 
the beatific viſion till after the reſurrection: notwithſtand- 
ing which they pray to departed ſaints, adore their pictures, 
and burn lamps before them. They uſe confeſſion to the 
prieſts, and adminiſter the Euchariſt in both kinds to the 
laity. In the ſacrament of baptiſm, they plunge the infant 
thrice in water, and apply the chriſm with conſecrated oil, 
in form of a croſs, to ſeveral parts of the body, and then 


touch the child's lips with the Euchariſt. 
They obſerve a multitude of faſts and feſtivals, 
© Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, wil. 2. p. 329, 330. 
ARMINIANS. They derive their name from James Ar- 
minius, who was born in Holland in the year 1560. He 
was the firſt paſtor at Amſterdam ; afterwards profeſſor of 
divinity at Leyden, and attracted the eſteem and * 55 
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his very enemies, by his acknowledged candor, penetration, 
and piety. They received alſo the Genomination of Re, 
monſtrants; from an humble petition entitled their temon- 
ſtrances, which they addreſſed in the year 1610, to the ſtates 
of Holland. | | 


The principal tenets of the Arminians-are comprehended 
in five articles, to which are added a few of the arguments 
they make uſe of in defence of their ſeatiments. 


1. That the Deity has not fixed the future ſtate of man- 
kind, by an abſolute unconditional decree ; but determined 
from all eternity, to beſtow ſalvation on thoſe whom he 
forefaw would perſevere unto the end in their faith in Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and to inflict everlaſting puniſhments on thoſe who 
ſhould continue in their unhelief; and reſiſt unto the end 
his divine ſuccours. ry) "A 
For, as the Deity is juff, holy, and merciful; wife in alt his 
counſels, and true in all his declarations to the ſons of men, 
it is inconſiſtent with his at/ributes,by an antecedent decree, 
to fix our commiſſion of ſo many fins, in ſuch a manner, 
that there is no poſſibility for us to avoid them. And he re- 
promos Gop diſhonorably, who believes, that by his e- 
vealed will, he hath declared he would have all men to be fa- 
ved ; and yet, by an antecedent ſecret will, he would have 
the greateſt part of them to periſh, That he hath impoſed 
2 Jaw upon them, which he requires them to obey, on pe- 
nalty of his eternal diſpleaſure, though he knows they can- 
not do it without his irreſiſtible grace ; and yet is abſo- 
lately determined to withhold this grace from them, and 
then puniſh them eternally for what they could not do with- 
out his divine aſſiſtance, | * 


II. That Jeſus Chriſt, by his death and ſufferings, made 
an atonement for the ſins of all mankind in general, and of 
every individual in particular: that, however, none but 
thoſe who believe in him, can be partakers of their divinc 


benefit. 4 
That 
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= She des of Chriſt put all men in a capacity of 
and rdoned, —— condidpa of their — 


mh 3 for thoſe FEA 
ied for /. That he died ſar thoſe who'do 
— is confeſſed by all z and if he died for any who 
may or ſhall periſh, there. is the ſame reaſon to affirm that 
he died for all _—_ 5 eriſh. * chat he died ſor ſuch, t 
ſcripture ſays expre dy, in t of Cor. viii. 11. And thre 
thy, knowledge ſhall 10 .weak Brother periſb far whom: Ane 
died. Hence it is evident Chriſt died for thoſe who pe- 
Fiſh, and for thoſe eee 3 lee he 4 
III. "That n are not coli deß We and ts 
ity does not come upon them by virtue of Adam's be- 
ng their bois pſi head ; but that mortality and natural evil 
direct conſequences of his A to his poſterity. 
kits gh — all men are utterly diſabled to all good, and con- 
tinvally inclined'te all manner of wickedneſs, it follows, 
that they are not moral agents. For how are we capable 
of performing duty, or of regulating our actions by 4 law 
' commanding. good and. forbidding evil, if our minds are 
bent to nothing hut what i is evil? Then ſip muſt be natu- 
to us ; and.if.natural, then neceſſary, with regard to us; 
$81 1] e . fin, F or what is natural to us, as 


hunger, 


| 
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hunger, thirſt, &c- dee 


evident; derauſe, as the evil action "they committed was 

nal; fo muſt their real guilt be ſonal and belong on- 
iy to themſelves. And we cannot, M the eye of juſtice and 
aun. be puniſhable for their tranſygreſſion. 


Iv. That there-3e no ſuch thing as . in 
the converſion of ſinners. 8 


For. if converſion be wroughk 
operation of Gop, and man is 
all the commands and exhortati 
From their evil ways I ſai. i. 4 eaſe to. de evil, and 
learn to do well. © Deut, x. 16, "To put off the old man, and 
put on the new; Epb. v. 22. And divers other texts to the 

ſame purpoſe. Were an irreſiſtible power neceſſary to the 
converſion of ſinners, no man could be converted ſooner 
than he is ; \becauſe, before this irreſiſtible action came 
upon him, he could not be converted, and when it came 
upon him, he could not refift its operations: And there- 
fore no man chuld reaſonably be blamed, that he lived ſo 
long in an uncbnverted ſtate: and it could not be praiſe- 
worthy in any perſon who was converted, fince no man can 
reſiſt an unfruſtrable operation, 


1 That thoſe who are united to Chriſt by faith, may 
Fall from their faith, and forfeit finally their "ne of grace. 


For the doctrine of a poſlibility of the final of 
true believers from the faith, is expreſſed in Heb: vi. 4, 5, 
6. I is impoſſible for them who were once enlightened, Wc. — 

15 they ſhall fall away to renew them again to repentance ; ſee- 
Ing they efucify to L the Son of God afreſb, and put 
"him to oben See àIſo ad. of Peter, ii. 18, 20, 21, 22. 


und divers other paſſages of ſcripture to the ſame purpoſe. 
All commands to perſevere and ſtand faſt in the faith, 


ed men 5 turn 


Ve can by no Deans hinder, is Therefore 
e are 6.4 totally depraved. Y Ra 74S 
That the ſin of our fi rſt parents is not imputed to us, is 
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is 2 poſlibility that believers may not ſtand 
e re ka 1 the end. All cautiags to Chriſtians 
| | A from grach, are evidences and ſuppoſitions that 
* they may fall. For what we have juſt reaſon, to caution 
” ,. any perſon againſt, muſt be ſamething which may come to 
paſs and be hurtful to him. Now ſuch caution Chriſt gives 

his diſciples ;. Luke Fi. 34, 36. To them who had like 
precious faith with the apoſtles; .St. Peter ſaith, Beware leſi 
being led away by the error of the witked, you fall from your own 
ea ne, 24. of Pet. iii. 17. Therefore he did not 
look upon this as a thing impoſſible : arid the doctrine of 
perſeverance wy + erhortations and motives inſig- 

nificant; which A ſogha to de found in feripture. 

In theſe five iu Which are conſidered is fundamen- 

tal articles in the A ian ſyſtem, the d6Qrine of the with 

Having r 47 is included. Perhaps ſom 

3 may'wiſh to fee a ſketch of the arguments adduced to ſup- 

| port this opinion. . on. 4 1 12 


„Dt Clarke defines libexty to be 2 power of /elf-motion, or 
ſelf-determination,* This defnition is embraced by all this 
denomination, and implies, that in our volitions we are not 
acted upon. Activity and being acted upon are incompa- 
tible with one another. In whatever inſtances, therefore, 
it is truly ſaid of us, that we act, in thoſe inſtances we can- 
not be acted upon. A being in receiving a, change of its 
ſtate from the exertion of an adequate force, is not an agent. 
Man there fore could not be an agent, were all his volitions 
| dertved from any force; or the effects of any mechanical 
. cauſes: In this caſe, it would be no more true that he ever 
. acts, than it is true of a” ball that it acts, when ſtruck by 
| another Ball. 3 2%. 244 YI 0 . e N 11 
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8 The liberty thus defines, is ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with act- 


ing with a regard to motives. Suppof.ag a power of ſelf-determj- 
nation to extlt, it is by no means neceſlary it ſhould be exerted, 
without zegard to avy end or rule 
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To prove, that a ſelf- determining power blo, " 15 
will.it is urged, that we ourſelves are Facies „ 
ſuch liberty. We blame and 8 aurfelvad 
actions; have an in ward ſenſe of guilt, ſhame, and remorſe 
of conſcience, which elings hs inconſiſtent with the N 


of neceſſitix. 


We univerſally agree, that ſome ions deſerve praiſe, 
and others blame; for which then would be no foundation, 
if we were invincibly determined in every volition. Ap- 
probation and blame are conſequent upon free actions only. 

It is an article in the chriſtian. faith; that God will ren- 
der rewards and puniſhments to men for their actions in 
this life. We cannot maintain is juſties in this particu- 
lar, if men's actions are nec „either inebeir own na- 
tufe, or by divine decrees and influx. 


Activity and ſelf-determining powers are the foundation 
of all morality, all dignity of natuꝶe and character, and the 
greateſt poſſible happineſs ; 1 $.therefoce neceſſary, that 
ſuch powers ſhould be comm ted to us, and that fc 
et ogg certain limits ſhould be allowed for the exerciſe * 

m i 

Moſheim's Feclefiaftical Hi Rory, vol. 5, p. 3, 7, 8. 

uh, on the Five Points, p. 106, 107, 120, 125, 
134, 251, 25%, 254, 395» 398. 

© Taylor on Original Sin, p. 13, 125. 

Stackbouſe'r Body of Divinity, p. 155, 156. 
Tocie on Fred Will. Letters between Clarke and Letnis. 
+ __ CorreſpondencethutweenPrieftley and Price. | 

Collier's Hiſtor ical Dict ionary, vol 1. [See ame. 


ARNOLD IST S, a denomination in the twelfth century, 
which derive their name from Arnold, of Breſia. Having 
obſerved the calamities that ſprung from the opulence of 
the Pontiffs and Biſhops, he maintained, that nothing was to 
be left to the miniſters of the goſpel but a ſpiritual autho- 

| ry, 


Ku 


_— ind #tbaencs drawn from tithes, and from the r vo. 


. oblations of the people. 
17 e 7 22 efraftical Ribes, vol, 2.5. SM 


ARTEMONITES, s demomination in the Gon cen» 
tury, ſo called fromArteman who taught, That at the birth 
of the man Chriſt, a bertain divine energy, or portion of the 


divine nature, united . to 1 | 4 1 f a N 
| 0 eiu, i f 20 J. 191. | 


* ARTOTYRITES, 4 denomination in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who celebrated the Euchariſt with bread and cheeſe, 
ſaying, that the firſt oblations of men were of the fruits of 
the earth, and of ſheep... The word is derived from the 


Greek of apr6; bread, and rue cheeſe, _ 
The Artemonites admitted women t6 the > > expire 1d 


ſcopacy. 
* "A Bronte! Library. ol 85. 


'ASCLEPIDOT& AMAA denomination in the third 
century; ſo called from Aſclepiodotus, who taught that Je- . 
ſus Chriſt 1 was a mere man. 


Broughtax, ibid. p. 38, 


'ASCODROGITES, a denomination which aroſe in the 
year 181. They brought into their churches, bags or ſkins, 
filled with new wine, to repreſent the new bottles, filled 
with new wine, mentioned by Chriſt They danced round 
theſe bags, or ſkins, and intoxicated themſelves with the 
wine. They are like wiſe called Aſcitæ, and both words are 
e from the Greek of acxis a bottle, or bag. 

| . Broughton, ibid. p. 88. 


"ASCOSROTES: 2 branch of Gnoſtics in the ſecond 
century ; who placed all religion i in knowledge, and afferted 
that divine myſteries, being the images of inviſible things, 
ought not to be performed by viſible things, nor * 

t ings 
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things by corporeal and ſenſible, Therefore, they rejected « 
baptiſm and the Euchariſt. # PT 
Broughton, ibid, p. 89. 


* ASSURITTANS, a branch of the Donatiſts, who held 
that the Son was inferior to the Father ; and the Holy 
Ghoſt to the Son. They re- baptized thoſe who embraced 
their ſect; and aſſerted that good men only were within the 
pale of the church. ¶ See Donatiſts. ] 

| * Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 1. p. 207. 


ATHANASLANS. Thoſe who profeſs ſimilar ſenti- 
ments to thoſe taught by Athanaſius, biſhop of Alexandria, 
who flouriſhed in the fourth century. He was biſhdp, forty- 
ſix years ; and his long adminiſtration was ſpent in a perpet- 
ual combat againſt the powers of Arianiſm. He is ſaid, to 
have conſecrated every moment, and every faculty of his be- 
ing, to the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
ſcheme of Athanaſius made the ie Deity to conſiſt of 
three perſons, the ſame in ſubllanes” equal in power and 
glory. The firſt of thoſe threEPerſons and fountain of di- 
vanity to the other two, it makes to be the Father. The 
ſecond perſon is called the Son, and is ſaid to be deſcended 
from the Father, by an eternal generation of an ineffable and 
incomptehenſible nature in the eſſence of the Godhead. — 
The third perſon is the Holy Ghoſt, derived from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, but not by generation, as the Son is deri- 
ved from the Father, but by an eternal and incomprehenſi- 
ble proceſſion. Each of theſe perſons are very and eternal 
Go, as much as the Father himſelf ; and yet though dif. 
tinguiſhed in this manner, they do not make three Gods, 
but one Gop.* | 
| E This 


It is thus expreſſed in the Athanaſian creed, The catholic 
faith is this, that we worſhip one Goo in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity. For there is one perſon of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghoſt. - But the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt is all one; the glo- 
ry equal, the majeſty co · eternal. 


* 
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- This ſyſtem alſo includes in it the belief of two hatures 
in in Jeſus Chriſt, viz. dhe divine and human, forming one 


"-perfon, 


To prove the divinity of Chriſt, and his co-equality ih | 
the Father, this denomination argue thus. 


In John i. 1. it is ſaid expreſsly, In theleginning was the 
Mord, and the Word was with GoD, and the Word was God. 
Which implies, that the Mord exiſted from all eternity, not 
as a Ciſtin, ſeparate power, but the Word was with Gon, 
and the Word was Gop, not another Gon, but only another 
perſon, af the ſame nature, ſubſtance, and Godhead. 


1t is evident, that S. Jo ohn, intended the word Gop in 


t is ſtri ſenſe, from the time of which he is ſpeaking. In 


the beginning the Word was Gop, before the creation. It 
is not ſaid, that he was appointed Gop over the things which 
ſhould be afterwards created. He was Gop before any do- 
minion over the cream cd. 


It is ſaid, that . "F1 folutely were a Fob him 4 


therefore he who created ings, cannot be a created be- 


ing, Since nothing was made but by and through him, it 
follows that the Son, as creator, muſt be eternal and * | 


divine: 8 1 


Chriſt's divinity and epauality with the Falter, | are 
plainly taught in Phil. ii. 5, 6, 7, &. Let this mind be in 
you, which was alſo in Chrift Feſus, who being in the form of 
Gov, thought it not robbery to be equal with Gov, but made 
bim ſelf of no reputation, and took upon wh the ow of a fer- | 


| —_ &c. 


Our divine Saviour favs of himſelf, 1 and ny Father are 
ene, John v. 19. He that has ſeen me, has ſeen the Father. 
John x. 30. All that the Father hath are mine. John xvi. 
15. Thoſe high and ſtrong expreſſions teach, that he is the 


ſupreme Gon. 


The 9 debe: th true Gos 28 Se ode Saviour 
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of ſinners. For thus it is written, I. even I am Jebovah, 
and befides me there is no Saviour. Jeſus Chriſt not only 
profeſſes to ſave ſinners, but he calls himſelf the Saviour, by 
way of eminence. Hence it is evident, that he aſſumes a 
a character in the moſt emphatical way, which the Gop'of 
Iſrael had challenged and appropriated to himſelf. 


The divine titles, which are aſcribed to the Son in ſcripture - 
are, The true Go. 1 of John v. 20. The mighty Gop, 
Ifai. ix. 6. The Alpha and Omega, the firſt and the laſt. 
Rev. i. 8. The Gop over all bleſſed forever more. Rom. 
ix. 5. And Thomas calls Chriſt, after his reſurre&ion, 
his Lord and Gop. 9 


The titles given to Chriſt in the New Teſtament, are the 
ſame with thoſe which are given to Gop in the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures. The name Fehovah,* which is appropriated to 
Gop, Pſalm Ixxxiii. 18. Iſai. xiv. 5. is given to Chriſt, 
See Iſai, xiv. 23, 25 compared with Rom. xiv. 12. Iſai. 
xi. 3 compared with Luke i. 7% Jeſus is the perſon ſpo- 
ken of by St. John, whoſe glory Efaias is declared to have 
ſeen, when he affirms he ſaw the Lord of hoſts. Therefore 
| Jeſus is the Lord of hoſts. | 


The attributes, which are ſometimes appropiated to Gop, 
are applied to Chriſt, 
Onmniſcience is aſcribed to Chriſt. John xvi. ro. New 
we are ſure that thou knoweſt all things. To be the ſearcher 
of the heart, is the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic 
of the one true Gop, as appears from Jer. xvii. 10, Yet 
our bleſſed Lord claims this perfection to himſelf, I am he, 
faith he, that ſearcheth the reins and the heart. Rev. ii. 24, 
| . Omni-preſence 


elt has been abſeryed by critics on the word Jebovah, that the 
firſt ſyllable Jab, means the divine eſſence, and that by howah 
may be underſtood, calamity, grief, deſtruction. Hence ſome 
have ſuppoſed, the deſign of that venerable name was to convey 


ynto us the ideas of a divine eſſence in a human frame, and a 
ſuffering and crucified Meſſiah, | 
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Omnipreſence, another divine attribute, is aſcribed to 
| Chriſt. Matt. xviii. 20. here tius or three are gathered 
tagether i in my name, there am I. in the midſt of them. | 
Immutability is aſcribed to Chriſt.. Heb. i. 10, 11, 12. 
Thou art the ſame, and thy = ſhall not fail. This is the 
very deſcription which the Pſalmiſt gives of the immutabi- 
lity of the only true Gop. Sec alſo Heb. xiii. 8. | 
Eternity is aſcribed to Chriſt. Rev. i. 8. The Son's be- 
lng Feh»vah, is another proof of his eternity, that name ex- 
preſſing neceſſary exiſtence. 
Chriſt is alſo ſaid to have almighty power. Heb, 1. 3. 
See alſo Phil. 3, 21, &c. 


® Thetruth and faithfulneſs of Gop are aſcribed to Chriſt. 
I am, ſays he, the truth, &c. + 
Divine works are alſo aſcribed to Chriſt, Viz, . creation 
preſervation and forgrveneſs of fins. . | 
There are dure texts of ſcripture, which affert that 
Chriſt is the creator of all pong: See Heb. i. 10. Thoy 
Lord in the heginning haſt laid foundation of the earth, and 
the beavens are the work of thy hangs. See alſo Rev. iii. We | 
1 of Cor. viii. 6. and various other paſſages. 


The work of cieation is every where in ſcripture, e; 
ſented as the mark and characteriſtic of the true God. See 
2 of Kings xix. 15. Job xxii. 7. Pfalm xix. 1. Hence 
it is evident that Chriſt, the creator, is the true Goo. 
Preſervation is aſcribed to Chriſt Heb. i. 3. Mal, 
ing all things by the ward of his power. . | 


Chriſt himfelf ſays, in Matt, ix. 6. The Son of map bath 
power on earth to forgive fins. . © 


Chriſt's being appointed the ſupreme judge of the world, 
js an evidence that he is the true Gon. The Gop of 11 
rael i is emphatically ſtyled, the Judge of all. = 
Religious 
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25 Religious worſhip, though appropiated to Gop, was by | 
divine approbation and command given to Chriſt, Heb. i. 


6. The apoſtle {peaking of Chriſt, ſays, Let the angels of 
Gop n him. See alſo Luke xxiv. 25. John v. 2 
| Rev. i. 5, 6. v. 13, &c. . 

The ſcripture every where aſſerts that Gop alone is to be 
worſhipped. The ſame ſcripture aſſerts that our bleſſed Sa- 
viour is to be worſhipped. Thus St. Stephen adores him 
with direct worſhip : Lord Feſus receive my ſpirit. The 
obvious conſequence of which is, our bleſſed Saviour is Gop. 


This denomination allege, that divine titles, attributes, 
works, and worſhip, are alſo aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt. 


Many plead that the Holy Spirit is called Jehovah in the 
Old Teſtament, by comparing Acts xxviii. 23. with Iſai. vi. 
9. And he alſo appears to be called Gop. Acts v. 4. 


Eternity. is clearly the property of the Holy Ghoſt, who 
js ſtyled, by the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, th 
. eternal Spirit. Heb. ix, 14. 

Omnipreſence is a — proof of divinity. This at- 
tribute belongs to the Holy Spirit; for thus ſaith the inſpi- 
red poet, huber ſhall I go from thy Spirit? Pſalm cxxxix. 7. 
.  Omniſcience is aſcribed to the Spirit. 1 of Cor. ii. 10. 

For the Spirit ſearcheth all things, even the deep things of Gon. 


St. Paul declares, that his ability to work all manner of 
aſtoniſhing miracles, for the confirmation of his miniſtry, 
was imparted to him by the Spirit. Rom. xv. 19. The 
ſame a& of divine grace, viz. our ſpiritual birth, is aſcribed 
without the change of a ſingle letter to Gon and the Spirit. 
John ii. 1. 1 of John v. 4. 

The chief texts produced to prove that divine worthip is 
given to the Spirit ate; Matt. xxiii. 19. Ifai. vi. 3, com- 


ared with * Acts xxviii. 25.—Kc. Rom ix, 1. 
LEV. i. 4. 2 of Cor. xiii. 14. 


There are various texts of ſeripture, in which, * 
n, 
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Bon, and Spirit, are done 1 and hotel 
> n ——— pe 
At the baptiſm of Chriſt, the Father ſpeaks with an 10 
dible voice, the Son in human nature is baptized by John, 
rg 45 Holy Ghoſt * in the hape of a dove, Matt. 
11. 10, 17; 


The Trinity of perſons in the Godhead appears "Wo our 
baptiſm, becauſe it is diſpenſ ed i in the name 9 the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy. Gh Chef 


The Trinit 5 of perſons = appears from the apoſtolic be⸗ 
nediction, The grace 45 the Lord Feſus, the love of Go, and 
the communion of the Ghoſt be with you all, Amen. f of 
Cor. xiii. 14. And 15 FLA the teſtimony of the e in 
heaven, contained in r of John, v. 7. The Trinity in Unity 
is one Supreme Being, diſtinguiſhed from all others by the 
name Jehovah. - Deut. vi. 4. The Lord our God 17 one 
Fehovah,. Yet Chriſt is Jehovah. | Jer. xxiii. 6. 80 is 
the Spirit. Ezek. viii. 1, 3. Therefore Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, are one Tebowh. They are three 8 = | 
have * name, and one nature. 5 
. Waterland's Sermons, p. 34, PE 975 164. 
0 Pindication of Chriſt: Divinity, p. 263, 269. 
4+ S087 Sermons, vol. 2. p. 420. | 
© 1,4 Dedaridge's Leeturer, p. 29%, 
Willard Body of Divinity, p. 100. 
Herve Letters, p. 103, 104. 15 
2 Ford 5 parle of + the Trinity, p. 2, 34, 62, 69. 
. _  Mbbadit on the Divinity of Ch N 6 2 
+ © * Robinſon's Plea, © WY ION be hy e 
n my | _ Mather on the Word Jebovab. 
die Creed of Mibanafins. 


AUDAANS, adenomination in the 8 century; fo | 
called from Audzus, who was ſaid to have PIs to 
88 human form 

e 5 . Him, wol. 1. 7 310 
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© AZYMITES. $d called from the Greek adesta name 
Piven by the Greeks in the eleventh century, to the Chriſti - 
ans of the Latin church, becauſe bey uſd —— bread 
in inthe Euchariſt. | | wig 'Þ 1:1 
LY . inn; vol. 1. [oe Mi HR 
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0 Baerisrs,ccantiezporart TS. - This 
denomination claim an immediate deſcent from the apoſe 
tles ; and aſſert, that the conſtitution of their hes is 
from the authority of Jeſus urin Mee and hies fe- 
di ate ſucceſſors. 

Many others, indeed, ee * ovigia. as a ſect from 
much later times, and affirm that they Arlt ſprang * in 
Germany in the ſixteenth century. _ 

Tue diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Bap, ift are as follow ; ; 
to which are added a few of the arguments made uſe Ain 
defence of their ſentiments. | 


I.. That thoſe who aQually profeſs repentance Ga 
Go, faith in, and obedience to our Lord Jeſus, are the only 
proper ſubjetts of baptiſm ; and that i en is r 
to the due adminiſtration of that ordina 

For, ſay they, John, the firſt e, Mb of that otic 
nance, preached the baptiſm of repentance, and required re- 
pentance previous to baptiſm. Matt. iii. 2, 5, 6, 8. See 
John iv. 1. ' Jeſus firſt made diſciples, and then baptized 
them, or ordered them to be baptized ; and with his prac- 
tice agrees the commiſſion he gave in Matt, xxviii. 19. 
with which compare Mark xvi.-16. See alſo Acts viii. 
J. and other paſſages of ſcripture, where repentance and 
faith are mentiongd as neceſſary in order to bapti/m. 


N poſerver are baptized into Chriſt, have put on ching have 


gut on {0s neee man : . to put on the new. man, is to be 
bs formed 


„ „ 


fam in nighteoufurſa, holineſs, andtrbith. This whole ar- 
gument is in the words of St. Paul the major pro- 
pPoſition is poſitively determined, Gal. iii. 27. The minor 
n Epheſ. iv. 24. The concluſion then is obvious, that 
they who are nat formed anew in Nightaruſneſe, holineſs, and 
truth, they who remaining in the preſent incapacities, can- 
not walk in ai] fUr haue not been baptized into Chriſt, 
have not that Japtiſm which it the anſwer of a good conſcience 
tewards Gop, which is the only baptiſm that ſaves us; 
add is fits is the/caſs eee not proper ſub- 
jects of that ordinance; - ; 
© RelpeRing the mode; FRY en the fignification 
of the word baptiſm——from the phrafe; buried: with' bim 
in baptiſm—from the firſt adminiſtrators repairing to rivers, 
and th practice of the primitive church after the aui. 


H. The Behn in general refuſe to ö 


other denominations. a | 
För they ſuppo * mode of immerſlon eſſential to Ne 
i; and that 6 is neceſſary previous to de, 
the Lord's fupper : and that, therefore, it would be in | 
ent for them to admit unbaptized perſons (as others are 
in their view). to 6 wich therm in this ordinanee: 


Ti anom! all unite in pleading for untverſul 77 

of conſcience, * For they allege, that the ſacred rights of 
5 3 585 are unalienable, and ſubject to no control but that 
of the Deity. For it does not appear that Gon has given 
ſuch authority to one man over another, as to compel any 
ons t His religion Nor can any ſuch power be veſted in 
tas magiſtrate by the conſent of the people; becau ſe no 
man can ſo far abandon the care of his on ſalvation, as 
blindly to leave it to the choice of any other, whether 
prince or ſubject, to FINE to him what ent or * 
he ſhall cnbrace- 


1 
n the ſerond plure, — thi ſdlpeennon belong'to 
3 — di conſiſts only in out- 


1 A. P 44 
ward force, but true and ſaving religion conſiſts in che in- 
ward perſuaſion of the mind, without vhich, nothing can be 
acceptable to Gop. And ſuch is the nature of the under- 
ſtanding, that it cannot be compelled to any thing by out- 
ward force. | a 

From thee, and many other conſiderations, they conclude 
that all the power of civil government relates only to men's 


civil intereſt ; is confined to the care of the things of this 
world, and has nothing to do with the world to come. 


In conſequence of this tenet, the Baptiſts exclaim againſt 
the civil authority compelling people to ſupport miniſters ; 
but they enjoitt it on their churches as an incumbent duty, 
to afford their miniſters a comfortable ſupply. 


The aſſociation of Baptifts in New-England call them 
felves Calviniſts, with regard to do&rines ; and Indepen- 
dents, with reference to church government. | See Calvi- 
niſts and IndSendents. ] | | 

The Engliſh Baptiſis have been divided into two parties 
ever ſince the beginning of the Reformation, viz thoſe who 
follow the Calvini/tical doctrines, and from the principal point 
in that plan, perſonal election, are termed particular Baptiſts ; 
and thoſe who profeſs the Arminian tenets; and argalſo from 
the chief of thoſe doQrines, univerſal redemption Miyled ge- 
nrral Baptiſts. ' 

For an account of the other denominations of Bapliſts, 
ſee Dunkers, Kethians, Mennonites, Sabbatarians, and 


Uckeyalliſts, . 
| Croſby's Hiftory of the Engliſh Baptifts, 
2. vol. 1. p. 23, 173. vol. 4. p. 165. 
Hiſtory of Religion, No. 35 p. 193 
Baptift's Confeſſion of Faith, p. 47, 50. 
Gill on Baptiſm, p. 93, 94, 95. 
| © Taylor's Liberty of Propbeſying, p. 329. 
Stillman's El:#ion Sermon, p. 11, 23, 24« 
Afeciation Minutes, for 1775. 4. 
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-BARDES ANISTES, a FOI TIA in the =" cen 


tury; the followers of Burdeſanes, a native of Edeſſa, ads 
man of a very acute and penetrating genius. 


The ſum of his doctrine was as follows: 


I. That there is a Supreme Go, 1 and benevolent, 
| abſolutely free ffom all evil and imperfection; and there is 
alſo.a- Prince of Darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, diſorder, 


and miſery, 


II. That the Supreme Gov created the world without 
any mixture of evil in its compoſition ;. he iſtence 

alſo to its inhabitants, who came out of his [tt _ 
pure and incorrupt, endued with ſubtle ethereal bodiey, and 
ſpirits of a celeſtial nature, 


III. That when the Prince of Dorus neſs 7 had enticed men 
to ſin, then the Supreme, Gop permitted them to fall into 
ſluggiſh and grols bodies, formed of corrupt matter by the 
evil principle, He permitted alſo the depravation and diſor- - 
der which this Malignant being introduced both into the 
naural and'motal'World, &figning by this permiſſion, to pu- 
nifh the degenerity 4nd rebellion of an apoſtate race. And 
bene proceeds the pe tual conflict between reaſon and 
_ paſſion injſþe mind of an. 


IV. That on this acdount FM 8 from the up- 
per regions, clothed not with a real, but. with a celeſtial and 
aerial body, and taught mankind to ſubdue that body of cor- 


* 


55 roption, which they carry about with them in this mortal. 


life z and by ab/tinence,. faſting, and contemplation, to diſen- 
gage themſelves from ſervitude and dominion of that 
malignant matter, which chained down the ſoul to low and 
ignoble Purſuits. 


v. That thoſe who ſubmit thernſeleyt to the diſcipline 


of this divine teacher, ſhall, after the diſſolution of this ter- 


reſtrial body, mount up to the manſions of felicity, clothed 
with etheridyehicles, or celeſtial bodies 0 
8 S 


A8 3 43 
This denomination was a branch of the Gnoſlies. Sl 


1 ages, Beelsfaftical Hiftory, wel, 1. P. 179, 180. 


BARLAAMITES' denomination in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, followers of Barlaam : he was by birth a Neopolitan, 
and monk of the order of St. Baſil. He maintained that 
the light which ſurrounded Chriſt on mout#Tabor, was nei- 
ther the divine eſſence, nor flowed from it.“ 

= Broughton'; Hiſtorical Library, vol. f. 9. 12). 


BASLLIDIANS, a denomination in the ſecond century, 
from Baſilides, chief of the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He ac- 
knowledged the exiſtence of one Supreme Gop, perfect in 
| and wiſdom, who produced from his own ſub- 

nce ſeven beings, or ons + of a moſt excellent nature. 
T wo af theſe Sons, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power and 
wi dom engendered the angels of the higheſt order. Theſs 
angels formed an heaven for their habitation, and brought 
forth other angelic beings, of a nature ſomewhat inferior 


to 


„ arlaam was oppoſed by Palamas, archbiſhop of Theſfalo- 
nien, who aſſerted that the light ſeen upon Tabor, was an uncre- 
ated light, and eb- eternal with Go. | 


1 The word ajwy, or Hon, ſrom expreſling only Nn of 
beings, was, by a #:enymy, employed to ſignify the beings them - 
ſelves. Thus, the Supreme Being was called , or Eon, and 
the angels diſtinguiſhed alſo by the title of Hon. All this wilt © 
lead us to the true meaning of that word among the Gnoſtics. 
They had formed to themſelver the notion of an inviſible world, 
compoſed of entities or virtues, procteding from the Supreme Be- 
ing, and ſucceeding each other at certain intervals of time, ſo as 
to form an eternal chain, of which our world was iS termina- 
ting link, To the beings which formed this eternal chain, the 
Qnoſties afligned a certain term of duration and a certain ſphere 
of action. Their terms of duration were, at firſt, called Bons and 
an 3 were afterwards metonymically diſtinguiſhed by 
| 0: | 4 


. 
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*n their own, Many other pendrations of angels followed 
theſe; new heavens were alſo created, until the number of 

| acgells orders, and of their reſpecti heavens, amounted tg 
k bree hundred and ſixty-five, and a gv the days of the 
| 150 All theſe are under the empire of an ompipotegt 


ORD, whom Baſlides called Abraxas, 


The inhabitants of the loweſt dan whieh touched up- 
on the borders of the eternal, malignant, and ſelf- animated 
atter, conceived the deſign of forming a world from that 
confuſed maſs, and of creating an order of beings to people 
it.“ This deſign was carried into execution, and was 3 
proved by the Supreme Gop, who, to the animal li fe, wi 
which onlyhe inhabitants of this new world were at firſt 
endowed, added a reaſonable ſoul, giving, at the ſame time 
the angels, the empite over thom. 4 50 þ : 
Theſe angelic beings, advanced to the | Serbian of the 
world which they had created, fell, by „from thefr 
original purity, and manifeſted ſoon the fatal marks of their 
depravity and egrription.” They not only endeavoured 
efface in the minds of men the knowledge of the Supreme 
I Being; that they might be worſhjpped in his ſtead, but alſo 
4 | began ta war againſt one another, with ap ambitious view 
| to enlarge, every one, the bounds of his reſpeQive dominion. 
The moMrrogant and turbulent of all theſe angelic ſpirits, 
was that which' prelided over the Jewiſh nation. Hence 
the Supreme Gon, beholdipg with compaſſion the miſera- 
* ble ſtate of rational beings, who groaned under the conteſt 
pk thele jarring powers, ſent from heaven | his Son Nut, or 


| Or Wi the chef of 1 the ou that, Joined] in 2 ſubſtantial 5 


. * Baſil es foppoſed this lower world to ave 1 n wat an- 

els. by embraced this opinion, becauſe they thought it be- 

2 the Supreme Being to meddle with matter in order to give 

t form and beauty. They judged it unworthy of him to make 

| riſhing and mortal beings. Above all, they could not endufe 

* he ſuppoßtign, that Gop is the author of the many evily 124 
Fe ip the TY! 9 | 


8 


. 45, 
on with the man Jeſus, he might reſtore the knowledge k 
the Supreme Qop, deſtroy the empire of thoſe angelic na- 
tures Which preſided over the world, and. particularly that 
of the arrogant leader A the Jewiſh people. The Gop of 
the Jews alatmed at this, ſent forth his miniſters to ſeize 
the man Jeſus, and put him to death. They executed his 
commands, but their cruelty could not extend to Chriſt, 
.againſt whom their efforts were, vain. Thoſe ſouls who 
obey the precepts of the Son of Gop, ſhall after the diſſolu- 
tion of their mortal frame, aſcend to the Father, while 
their bodies return to the corrupt maſs of matter whence 
they were formed. Diſohedient ſpirits, on the contrary, 
ſball paſs ſucceſſively into other bodies. See Gnoſtics.] 
*  Mifheim's Ecelefraftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 181, 182, 183. 
| Laraner's Works, 


BAXTERIANS, 80 called from the learned and pious 
Mr. Richard Baxter, who was botn in the year 1615. His 
© "deſign was ta reconcile Calvin and Arminius. For this 
purpoſe he formed a middle ſcheme between their ſyſtems. 
He taugh _ Gqp had elected ſome, whom hejjs deter- 

ined. to ſave without any foreſight of their good works. 
Kea that others, to whom the goſpel is preached, have com- 
mon grace, which, if they improve, they ſhall obtain ſaving 
grace, according to the doftrine of Arminius. This deno- 
mination own with Calvin, that the merits of Chriſt's death 
are to be applied to believers only; but they alſo aſſert, 
that all men are in a ſtate capable of ſalvation. 

Mr. Baxter maintains, that there may be a certainty of per- 
ſeverance here ; and yet he cannot tell, whether a man may 
not have ſo weak a degree of ſaving grace, as to loſe it again. 

In order to prove that the death of Chriſt has put all in 
a ſtate capable of ſalvation, the following arguments are al- 
Jeged by this learned author. 


ow It Was the nature of all mankind, which Chriſt aſſu- 
med 


* 


Chriſt ta dwell in us, and fan&ify us, by a habit of divine 


+ B A X 
med at his incarnation : and the ſins of all mankind were 


the occaſion of his ſuffering. | | 
TI, It was to Adam, as the common father of lapſed 
marikind, that Gop made the gods, Gen. iii. 13. The 


contlitional new covenant does equally give Chriſt, pardon, 
and life to all mankind on condition of acceptance. The 
conditional grant is univerſg], whoſoever behieveth ſball be ſaved. 


III. It is not to the ele& only, but to all mankind, that 


Chriſt has commanded his miniſters to proclaim his goſpel ; 
and offer the benefits of his procuring. | 8 

I bere are, (Mr. Baxter allows) certain Nuit of Chriſt's 
death, which are proper to the elect only. 1ſt. Grace even. 


tually worketh in them true faith, repentance, converſion, 


and union with Chriſt as his living members. ad. The 
aQual forgiveneſs of ſin, as to the ſpiritual and eternal pun- 
$ſhment. Rom. iv. 1,7, 8, 10, 33, 34. Id. Our recon- 
<iliation with Gow, and adoption and right 10 che 
venlyinkeritance, "Pſalm iv. 6, 8, 16. un The (pi 


of 


Ini. 9, 13. Gal. v. 6. sth. Employment in 
holy acceptable ſervite, and acceſs in prayer, with a 
miſe of being heard through Chriſt, Heb. ii. 5, 6. J 
Xiv. 13. th. Well grounded hopes of ſalvation, peace of 
conſcience, and ſpiritual communion with the church myſ- 
'tical in heaven and earth. Rom. v. 12. 'Heb. xii. 22. 7th. 


* 


A ſpecial intereſt in Chriſt, and interceſſion with the Fa- 


* 


ther. Rom. viii. 32, 33. Sth. Reſurrection unto life, and 
juſtification in judgment, glorification of the ſoul at death, 
and of the body at the reſurrection. Phil. iii, a0, 21. a. of 


; Cor. V. 1, 2, 3. Rom. viii. 17. 18, 30, 3, &c. 74 


Chhriſt has made a conditional deed of giſt of thoſe bene- 
fits to all mankind... But the eleſt only accept and poſſeſa 
them. Hence we may certainly infer, that Chriſt never ab- 
folutely intended or decreed, that his death ſboyld eventually 


put all men in poſſeſſion of thoſe benefits, And yet he did 


intend | 


: 


IT * 


intend and derree, that all men ſhould have a conditional gift 
of them, by his death. 
For an account of MP harter, ſentiments reſpe&ing the 


Trinity, fee Trinitarians. 
Darter Catholic Theology, p. 51, 52, 53 
. of Dofrinal Controverfier. p. 154, 155. 
Watti's Poftbumous Works. 


BEHMENISTS, a denomination which aroſe in the ſe- 
venteenth century, from Jacob Behman, a tailor at Gorlitz. 
He taught that the divine grace operates by the ſame rules, 
and follows the ſame methods, that the divine providence 
obſerves in the natural world; and that the minds of men 
are purged from their vices and corruptions, in the ſame my 
that metals are purified from their droſs. 


„This denomination was a branch of the ID \'See 
0 . ie 
| Maſbeim, ibid. vol. 4. #: 476. 


BER ENG ARI ANS, adenomination in the eleventh cen- 
ung. which adhered to the opinions of Berengarius, who 
aflerted that the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, are 
not really and eſſentially, but figuratively changed into the 
body and blood of Chriſt. 


His followers were divided in opinion as to the Euchariſt. 
They all agreed, that the elements are not eſſentially chan- 
„though ſome allowed them to be changed in effect. 
hers admitted a change in part ; and others an entire 
change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe who communi- 

cated unworthily, the elements were changed back again. 
Didionary of Art. and Sciences, vol. 1, « þ+ 289. 


BERYLLIANS. So called from Dune an 19 
bi op 

. ® The late Rer. William Law, who was = warm admirer of 

Behman, has improved upon his ſyſtem, and rendered it more in- 


tellgible. Far an account of his ſentiments, ſee the Article 
Myſtics, 


2 
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| biſhoþ of Bozrah, who flouriſhed in the third century. He 
taught 0 Chriſt did not exiſt befge Mary, but that a ſpi- 


rit iſſuing from Gop himſelf, and Merefore ſuperior to all 
human ſouls, as being a portion of the divine nature, was 
united. to him at the time of his birth, _ 

| Miſe s Ecclefrnftical Hiſtory, wol. 1. p. 248, 


' BIDDELIANS. So called from JohnBiddle,who in the 
year 1644, ereQed an independent congregation in London. 
He taught that JeſusChriſt,to the intent hemight be our bro- 
ther, and have a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, and ſo be- 
come the more ready to help us, hath no other than a hu- 
man nature; and therefore in this very nature is not only a 

erſon, ſince none but a human perfon « can be our EE 1 

ut alſo our Lord and Gop: _ | 

Biddle, as well as Socinus, and other „ befste 
and ſince, made no ſcruple of calling Chriſt, Gop, though 
' he believed him to be a human creature only, on account of 

the divine ſovereignty, with which he was inveſted. (See 
Socinians. j 


 Lindfey't View of the Unitatian Dedrint ard 
Worſhip, p. 289. 


' BOGOMILES, a denomination in the twelfth century, 
which ſprung from the Maſſalians. 

They derived their name from the divine mercy, which its 
members ſaid to have inceſſantly implored; for the 
word Bogomiles, in the Myſian language, ** calling aut 
for mercy from above. 


Baſilins, a monk at Conſtantinople; was the fountain of 
this denomination. The doctrines he taught were ſimilar 
with thoſe of the Manicheans and Gnoſtics, 22 Gnoſtics 


and e 21 f 
b * Moſbeim's E relefaftical Hiftory, vol. 2. 9. 444+ 


BONOSIANS, a denomination in the third century, 


who followed * opinions of * biſhop of 
| eir 


— = 
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Their ſentiments were the fame with the Photinians, though 
they appear to have * different communion (See 


Photinians. 
| 4  Biobghton! . Hiftrical Library, wil. 1. 89. 


| -BORRELASTS, a denomindtiowiti Holland,” ſo called 
from their leader, one Adam Borteel, of Zealand; who had 
ſome knowledge of the Hebrew; Greek, and Latin tongues. 
They reje& the uſe of churches, of the, ſacraments, public 
prayer, and all other external acts of worſhip. They aſſert 
that all the chriſllan churches of the world have 9 | 
from the pure apoſtolical doctrines. T 


They lead a very auſtere life, and employ great part of 
their goods in 0 and works of piety. 
- Broughton; ibid. p. 1 70. 


BoORNO NIS TS. a denomination in the ſeventeenth 
century, which ſprang from the famous Antoinette Bourignan 
die la Ponte, a native of Flanders, who pretended to be divinely 

inſpired. and ſet apart to revive the true ſpitit of Chtiſtian- 
ity, that had been 2 by 2 ene 
* debates. 


In her confeſſion of faith, the orofeſſes her belief i in the 
ſcriptures, the divinity, and atonement of Chriſt, | 


The predominate, diſtinguiſhing, principle which runs 
through hier, productions, is as follows. 


That' the chriſtian religion neither confifls in . nor 
in practice, but in a certain internal feeling and divine impulſe, 
which arsſes immediately from communion with the Dab. She 
allowed a general toleration of a/ religions. | 

| . Dufre/noy's Chronological Tables, wol. 2: þ. 2 a5 "483 
_, Moſheim': Ecclifiaſtical . vol. 5. p. 61 65. 


6 


MV. Bourignon's Lutter4 3 
05 8 - BOURNEANS.. 
- "1 1 according to her letters, ſuffered much pets 


ſecution on account of her a a 


* , 
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BOURNE ANS. So they may be called from the Rev. 
Mr. Saguel Bourn, who taught, that the final puniſhment 
threatefiA in the goſpel to the wicked and impenitent, is 
not an eternal preſervation in miſery and torment; but 2 

total extinction of life and being: And that the ſentence of 

eternal death, or annihilation, ſhall be executed with more, 
or leſs torment preceeding, or attending the final period, in 
proportion to the greater or leſs guilt of the criminal. 

In defence of this ſyſtem it is argued, that there are 

many paſſages of ſcripture, in which the ultimate puniſh- 

ment to which wicked men ſhall be adjudged, is defined in 
the moſt preciſe and intelligible terms, to be an everlaſting 
deſtruttion from the prwer of God, which is equally able to 
deſtroy, as to preſerve. So when our Saviour is fortifying 
the minds of his diſciples againſt the power of men, by an 
awe of the far greater power of Gop, and the puniſhment 
of his juſtice ; he expreſſes himſelf thus: Fear not them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do 
fear him who is able to deſiroy both ſoul and body in hell, Here 
| he plainly propoſes the deſtruction of the ſoul (not its end- 
leſs pain and miſery,) as the ultimate object of the divine 
diſpleaſure, and greateſt object of our fear. And when he 
ſays, Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment, but the 
righteous into life eternal, it appears evident, that, by that 
eternal puniſhment, which is ſet in oppoſition to eternal life, is 
not meant any kind of life however miſerable, but the ſame 
which the apoſtle expreſſes by everlaſting deſlruction from the 
| Freſente and power of the Lox Do. The very term, death, is 
moſt frequently made ufe of, to ſignify the end of wicked 
men in another world, or the final effect of divine juſtice in 
their puniſhment. The wages of fin, faith the apoſtle, is 
death, but eternal life is the gift of Gop through Chriſt Jeſus 
our Lord; See alſo Rom. viii. 6. 0 
To imagine, that by the term, death, is meant an eternal 
life, though in a condition of extreme miſery, ſeems to be 
confounding all propriety and meaning of words. * 
| when 
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when applied to the end of wicked men in a future ſtate, pro- 
perly denotes a total extinction of life and being. It may 
contribute to fix this meaning, if we obſerve that the ſtate to 


which temporal death reduces men, is uſually t by our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, ſleep ; becauſe from thigWath the 
ſoul ſhall be raifed to life again; but from the other, which 
is fully and properly death, and of which the former is but 
an image or ſhadow, there is no recovery; it is an eternal 
death, an everlaſting deſtruftion from the preſence of the Loxn 
and the glory of his power. . 1 
If we proceed to the figures by which the eternal puniſh- 
ment of wicked men is deſcribed, we ſhall find them per- 
fectly agreeing to eftabliſh the ſame dotrine. One figure 
or compariſon often uſed, is that of combuſtible materials 
thrown into a fire, which will conſequently be entirely con- 
ſumed, if the fire be not quenched. Depart from me, ye cur- 
ſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
The meaning is, a total irrevocable deſtruction. For as th» 
tree that bringeth farth not good fruit, is hewn down and caſt 
into the fire, and is deſtroyed ; as the uſeleſs chaff, when ſe- 
parated from the good grain, is ſet on fire, and if the fire bo 
not quenched, is conſumed ; fo it plainly appears, that the 
image of unquenchable, or everlaſting fire, is not intended 
to ſignify the degree, or duration of torment, but the abſo- 
Jute certainty of deſtruction, beyond all poſſibility of a reco- 
very. So the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to 
| have ſuffered the vengeance of an eternal fire ; that is, they 
were ſo effetually conſumed and deſtroyed ; that they could 
never be rebuilt : the expreſſion of eternal fire ſignifying the 
irrecoverable deſtruction of thoſe cities, not the degree or 
duration of the miſery of the inhabitants who periſhed. 
The images of the worm that dieth not, and the fire that i; 
not quenched, uſed in Mark ix. 43, are ſet in oppoſition to 
entering into life: and intended to denote a period of life 
and exiſtence. | ky 
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Our Saviour expreſsly aſſi igns different degrees of ſuturg 
miſery, in proportion to men's reſpective degrees of guilt. 
Luke xii, 47, 48. But if all wicked men ſhall ſuffer tor- 


ments Mthout end, how. can any of them be ſaid to ſuffer 
but a f&F ſtripes ? All degrees and diſtinctions of puniſh- 
ment ſeem ſwallowed up in the notion of neyer ending or 
intznite miſery. 1 

L ct it be obſerved alſo, that death and a deſtruction, 
or annikilation, is properly ſty led in the New Teſtament an 
everlaſting puniſhment, as it is irrevocable and unalterable 
forever, and it is moſt ſtrictly and literally ſtyled, an ever- 
* Jafting deſtruction from the preſence of the Lord, and ' from 1 the 
vs gravy: of. his potuer. 

ES g. s Sermons, wol.. 1.5. 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 

- 384-3912 392, 395+ 


BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE FREE spl. 
RIT. They, in the thirteenth century, gained ground i im- 

erceptibly, in Italy, France, and Germany, 

They tooꝶ their dengwipgtion from the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. viii. 2, 14, and maintained. that the true children of 
G0 p were inyeſted with the privilege of a full and perfect 
freedom from the juriſdiftion of the law. They were called 
by the Germans: and Flemiſh, Beghards and Becker ; which 
was a name given tq thoſe who make an extraordinary pro- 
feſon of piety and devotion, ' mor out xt. 

The ſentimęnts nee by this s denomination, were 25 
follow. mb mei e 

That all things flowed by emanation ou Ges; , wad were 
finally to return to their divine ſource. That rational ſouls 
were ſo many portions of the Supreme Deity ; ; and that the 
. univerſe conſidered as one great whole, was Gop.—That 
every man, by the power of contemplation, and by calling 
off his mind from ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, might 


be prited to the Deity i in an ineffable manner; and be. 
| cone 
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come one with the Source and Parent of all things. And 
that thay, who, by long and aſſi duous meditation, had plug; 
ged themſelyes, as it were, into an aby/s of 1 


acquired thereby a moſt glorious and ſublime liberty, and 
were not only delivered from the violence of ſinful luſts, but 


even from the common inſtincts of nature. 

From theſe, and ſuch like doctrines, the Brethren under 
conſideration, drew this concluſion, viz. That the perſon 
who had aſcended to Gop in this manner, and was abſorb- 
ed by contemplation in the abyſs of Deity, became thus a 


part of the Godhead—commenced Gop—was the Son of 


Gov in the ſame ſenſe and manner that Chriſt was, and 
was thereby raiſed to a glorious independence, and freed 
from'the obligation of all laws, human and divine. 


In conſequence of this, they treated with contempt the 
ordinances of the goſpel, and every external act of religious 
worſhip, looking upon prayer, faſting, haptiſm, and the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, as the firſt elements of piety, 
adapted to the capacity of children, and as of no ſort of uſe 
to the perfect man, whom long meditation had raiſed above 
all external things, and carried into the boſom and eſſence 
of the Deity. 

They rejected with horror every kind of induſtry aa la- 
bor, as an obſtacle to divine contemplation, and to the aſ- 

ent of the ſoul towards the Father of ſpirits, 
Moftrim' i Bcdlifiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 122, 123, 124. 


BROWNISTS, a denomination which ſprung up in 
England towards the end of the ſixteenth century. They 


derive their name romp Robert Brown, a native of North- 


ampton. 

This denomination” did not differ in point of doctrine, 
from the church of England, or from the other Puritans ; 
but they apprehended, according to ſcripture, that every 


church n to be confined within the limits of a ſingle 
congregation, 
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congregation ; and that the government ſhould be demo- 
cratical. They maintained the diſcipline of the * of 
England to be popiſh and antichriſtian, and all her ofdinan- 
ces and ſacraments invalid. Hence they forbade their peo- 
ple to join with them in prayer, in hearing the word, or in 
any part of public worſhip. They not only renounced com- 
munion with the church of England, but with all other chur- 
ches, except ſuch as were of the ſame model. 
Moſbeim, ibid, vol. 4. p. 98. 
Neal Hiſtory of the Puritans, * 1, 375» 377+ 


| BUDNEI ANS, a branch of the Socinians, which ap- 
peared in the year 1589; fo called from Simon Budnaeus, 
who maintained that Chriſt was not begotten by any extra- 
ordinary act of divine power; but that he was born like 
other men in a natural way, and that conſequently he was 
no proper gc of divine worſhip and adoration. [Se 


WE 1s 
i Regin s Ecclefiaftical Hi TA Ra, 4+ ry 199: 


Cammans, adenomination which ſprang up about 
the year 130, ſo called on account for their great reſpect for 
Cain. They pretended that the virtue which had produced 


Abel, was of an order inferior to that which had produced 


Cain, and that this was the reaſon why Cain had the victory 
over Abel and killed him. For they admitted a great num- 


ber of Genii, which they called virtues, of different ranks 


and orders. They had a great vegeration for the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom, Eſau, Corah, Dag. and Abiram; and 
in particular tor Judas, under pretenCe that the death of Je- 
ſus Chriſt had ſaved mankind, and he betrayed him for that 
end. They even made uſe of a goſpel of J udas, to which 
they paid great reſpect. | 

The morals of this denomination vf were: d to be the 

ſame 


{ 
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fame with thoſe of the Carpocratians. [Sec Carpocratians. ] 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, vol. 1. [See Cainiane.) © 
. Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. p. 190. 4 
CALIXTINS, a branch of the Huſſites in Bohemia and 
Moravia. in. the fifteenth century, The principal point in « 


which they differed from the church of Rome, was the uſe 
of / the · Chalice, (Calix) or communicating in both kinds. 


Calixtins was alſo a name given to thoſe among the Lu- 
therans, who followed the opinions of George Calixtus, a 
celebrated divine in the ſeventeenth century ; who endea- 
voured to unite the Romiſh, Lutheran, and Calviniſtic 
churches, in the bonds of charity and mutual benevolgnce, 
He maintained, | g 

I. That the fundamental doctrinet of ani, by 
which he meant thoſe elementary principles wheyee Al its 
truths flow, were preſerved pure in all three "communions, 
and were contained in that ancient form of doftrine, that 
is vulgarly known by the name of the Apoſtles” Creed. 

II. That the tenets and opinions which had been con- 
ſtantly received by the ancient doors, during the firſt five 
centuries, were to be conſidered as of equal truth and autho- 
rity with the expreſs declarations and doctrines of ſcripture. 

Broughton, ibid, p. 192. | 
Mofheim's Ecclefraftital Hiftory, vol. 4. p. 450, 451+ 


CALVINISTS, They derive their name from John 
Calvin, who was born at Nogen, in Picardy, in the year 
1509. He firſt ſtudied the civil law, and was afterwards |, 
made profeffor of divinity at Geneva, in the year 1536. His 
genius, learning, and eloquence, rendered him reſpectable 
even in the eyes of his very enemies. 

The principle tenets of the Calviniſts are comprehended 
in five articles, to which are added a few of the arguments 
they make uſe of in defence of their ſentiments. 


I. That Gop has choſen a certain number in Chriſt, unto 
everlaſting 


* 
* 
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efMotting glory, before the foundation of the wofld. ac- 
kording to his immutable purpoſe, and of his free grace and 
love, without the leaſt foreſight of faith, good works, or any 


conditions performed by the creature: and that the reſt of 
- mankind he was pleaſed to paſs by, and ordain them to diſ- 
honor and wrath for their fins, to the praiſe of his vindic- 


tive juſtice, 
# 


For, as the Deity is infinitely perfect and independent 


in all his acts, the manifeſtation of his eſſential perfections 
muſt be the ſupreme end of the divine counſels and deſigns. 
Prov. xvi. 4. The Lord hath made all things for himſelf, &c. 
Since God is omniſcient, it is evident that he foreſaw from 


_ everlaſting whatever ſhould come to paſs : but there can be 


no preſcience of future contingents ; for what is certainly 
a 8 infallibly come to paſs ; conſequently the 


pref ia Y $4 ity cannot be antecedent to his decrees, 
| leriptures aſſert the doctrine of the divine 
Vin the cleareſt terms. Rom. ix. 21. Has not 
the potter power over the clay of the ſame lump, to make one ueſ- 
el unto honor, and another unte diſhonor. See ſrom verſe 11 
to the end of the chapter. The ſame divine author pre- 
ſents us with a golden chain of ſalvation in Rom. viii. 30. 
To the ſame purport ſee Eph. i. 4. Acts xiii. 48, and a 
variety of other paſſages in the ſacred oracles, 


II. That Jeſus Chriſt, by his death and ſufferings, made 
an atonement for the ſins of the ele only. 


That is, that redemption is commenſurate with the di- 
vine decree. Chriſt has abſolutely purchaſed grace, holi- 


neſs, and all ſpiritual bleſſings for his people. 


For, if Gop really intended the falvation of all men, 
then no man can periſh. For the counſel of the Loxp fan- 
deth forever. Pſalm xxxiii. 11. There are expreſs texts 
of ſcripture which teſtify that Chriſt did-not die for all men, 
John vi. 37. Al that the Father giveth me, ſhall come to me, 
Oc. and in John x. 11, Chriſt ſtyles himſelf, The 17 — 
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berd, who lays down his life for his ſheep. This is alſo im- 
plied i our Saviour's limitation of his interceſſion. John 
xvii. 9. 


To ſuppoſe that the death of Chriſt procured only a poſ- 
ſibility of ſalyation, which depends upon our performance 
of certain conditions, is contradictory to thoſe ſcriptures 
which aſſert that ſalvation is wholly owing to free ſovereign 
grace. If Chriſt died for all, and all are notTaved, the pur- 
Fo oſes of his death are in many inſtances fruſtrated, and he 

ed his precious blood in vain. ſuppoſe this would be 
derogatory to the infinite perfe&iofs s of the great Redeemer. 
Therefore he did not die for all, and all for whom he Gied 
will certainly be ſaved, 


III. That mankind are t-tally depraved in conſequence ana 


of the fall 3 and by virtue of Adam's being theirpublic head, 


the guilt of his fin was imputed, and a corfupt nature con- 


veyed to all his poſterity, from which proceed all actual tranſ- 
greſſions: And that by fin we are made ſubject to death, and 
all miſeries, temporal, ſpiritual, and eternal. 


For the inſpired pages aſſert the original depravity of 
mankind, in the moſt emphatica) terms. Gen. viii. 2t. 
The imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth, Pſalm 
Xiv. 2, 3. 7 he Lok looked down from heaven upon the chal- 
dren of men, to ſee if there were any that did underfland. and 
ſeek after Gov. They are all gone aſide, they are altogether be- 
come filthy ; there is none that deeth good, no not one. To the 
ſame purport ſee Rom. iii. 10, 11, 12, &. And it is evi. 
dent, that Adam's. ſin was imputed to his poſterity, from 

Rom. v. 19. By one man's 'diſobedience many were made ſin- 
ners, &c. The leeres alſo teach, that all ſin expoſes us 
to everlaſting deſtruction. See Gal. i ili. 10. 2 of Cor. iii, 
6, 7. And Rom. iv, 14, 0 

The total depravity of human nature is alſo evident from 
the univerſal reign of death over perſons of all ages —From 


the propenſity to evil which appears in mankind, and im- 
H pels 
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by 


; Mags according to the counſel of his will, 
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pels them to tranſgreſs Gop's law. From the neceſſity of 


regeneration.—The nature of redemption. And the re. 
mains of corruption in the ſaints. 


IV. That all whom Gop has predeſtinated unto life, 
he is pleaſed, in his appointed time, ectualliy to call by his 
word and ſpirit, out of that eſtate of /in and death, in which 
they are by nature, to grace and ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 


For an irreſiſtible operation is evident from thoſe paſſa- 
ges in ſcripture, n uf the efficacious virtue of di- 
vine grace in the convetſhion of ſinners. Eph. i. 19. And 
wwhat is the exceeding greatneſs of his power towards us who bee 8 
lieve, &c. Eph. ii. 1, 5. Phil, ii. 13. and divers other 
paſſages. If there was any thing in us which renders the 


grace of Gop effectual, we ſhould have cauſe for boaſting; 
but the ſacred pages declaim againſt this in the moſt empha- 


ical terms. Rom. v. 27. Mbere is boafling then I It is 
elde, &c. See Titus iii. 5. 1 of Cor. i. 31. and a va- 


riety of other texts to the ſame purport. 
If the free will of man renders grace effeFual, it may be 


mate ineſfectual by the ſame power, and ſo the creature fruſ- 


trate the deſigns of his Creator ; which is derogatory to the 


infinite perfections of that mnipotent Being, who worketh al 
5 


V. That thoſe whom Gov has effeQually called * 


ſanctified by his ſpirit, ſhall never finally fall from a fate 


of grace, » 


For this doctrine is evident from the ths of perſe⸗ 
vering grace in the ſacred ſcriptures, Iſai, liv. 10. For 
g mountains ſball depart, and the hills be removed, but my 
mndneſs ſhall not depart from thee, neither ſhall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, ſaith the Log, that hath mercy on thee. 


See alſo Jer. xxxii. 38, 40. John i iv. 14, vi. 39. x. 28. 
xi. e6. And the apoſtle exclaims with triumphant rapture, 


Tam perſuaded that neither life, nor death, c. Ty be able to 
* | ſeparate 
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ſeparate us from the love of Gop, which is in Chriſt Feſus our 
Lord. Rom. viii. 38, 39. | 


The perſeverance of the ſaints is alſo evident from the 
immutability of the Deity ; his purpoſes and the reaſons on 
which he founds them are invariable as himſelf. 7th him 
their is no variableneſt or ſhadow of turning. James i. 17. 
The faithfulneſs of the Deity is ever diſplayed in perform- 
ing his promiſes ; but the doctrine of falling from grace fruſ- 
trates the deſign of the promiſes, For if one faint may fall, 
why not another, and a third, till no ſincere Chriſtians are 
left. But the doctrine of the believer's perſeverance remains 
firm, as it is ſupported by the expreſs tenor of ſcripture, the 
immutability of the Deity, and his faithfulneſs in perform- 
ing his promiſes. . 
© Theſe are the five points which diſtinguiſh this denomi- 
nation from the Arminians. The Calviniſtic ſyſtem alſo | 
includes in it, the doctrine of three co-ordinate perſons in 
the Godhead forming one nature, and of two natures in je- ; 
ſus Chriſt forming one perſon. Juſtification by faith alone, 

and the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt form an eſſential 

part of this ſyſtem. They ſuppoſe, that on the one hand, 

our ſins are imputed to Chriſt, and on the other, that we 

are juſtified by, the imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs to 

us; i. e. we the guilty are treated by Gop as righteous 
perſons, out of regard to what Chriſt has done and ſuffered ; 

who, though perfectly innocent, was appointed to ſuffer by 

the imputation of our ſins to him. The Calviniſts ſuppoſe 

that the doctrine of Chriſt's ſuffering in the place of ſinners 

is ſtrongly expreſſed in a variety of paſſages in ſcripture. 

As Iſai. Iii. 4, 5, & He has borne ou griefs, and carried 

our ſorrows —He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he ws E 
bruiſed for our iniquities, the chaſtiſement of our peace was upon * 
him, and with his ftripet we are healed. 1 of Pet. ii, 25. 

Who himſelf bare our fins in his tun body on the tree, that ve, 

being dead unto fin, ſhould live unto righteouſneſs. There are 

alſo a number of texts to the ſame import. > 
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The puniſhment inflicted on Chriſt was requiſite to th 


plenary: payment of an infinite debt. 
Moſbei m 4 Ecelefraftical Hiftory, wel. 3. 7. 5 vol. 4» FD 70. 
Calvin Inſtitutions, p. 127. 
Aſſembly's Confeſſion of Faith, p. 35, 36, * 49» 67, 
Char nock's Works, vol 2. p. 1353s 1354- | 
Two e'. Warks, pe 225. 
D:&or Edwards's Peritas Redux, p. 56, 89,91 » 92s 319, 32%, 
321, 358, 384, 390, 450. 
Edwards ox O'rginal Sin, p. 13, 40, 356, 366. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1. Pp. 195. 
Toplady's Works. 


CAMISARS. [Sce French Prophets. ] 


* CAPUTIATI, a denomination which appeared in the 

* + twelfth century; fo called from a ſingular kind of cap 
* which diſtinguiſhed their party. They wore upon their caps 
a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, and declared publicly 

that their purpoſe was to level all diſtinctions, to abrogate 
magiſtracy, and to remove all ſubordination among man- 
kind, and to reſtore that primitive liberty, that natural equa- 
lity, which were the ineſtimable privileges of the firſt 


mortals, 
222 5 Keeleftaftical Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 456, 457. 


-CAROLOSTADIANS. So called from Caroloſtadt, 
2 colleague of Luther. He denied the real preſence in the 
Eucharift ; and dEclaimed againſt human learning. 

Meaſßbeim's Eerlifiaftical Bihory, vol. 4. p. 28, 30. 


9 CARPOCRATIANS, a denomination which arofe to- 
Wards the middle "of the ſecond century; ſo called from 

® Carpocrates, whoſe philoſophical tenets agreed in general 
with thoſe of the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknowledged 
the exiſtence of a Supreme Gop, and of the Sons derived 
from him by ſucceſſive generations. He maintained the 
ic i y of a corrupt matter,” and the creation of the world 


from 
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from thenee by angelic powers, as alſo the divine origin of 
fouls unhappily impriſoned in mortal bodies, &c. He 
aſſerted, oye Jeſus was born of Foſeph and Mary, ac- 
cordi r courſe of nature, and was diſtin- 
guiſhe e reſt of mankind by nothing but his ſupe- 
rior fortitude and greatneſs of ſoul. It is ſaid, he held, 

that luſts and paſſions, being implanted; in 125 nature by 
| Gop himſelf, were conſequently void of guilt, and had no- 
thing in them criminal; and not only allowed his diſciples 
full liberty to ſin. but recommended to them a viciouscourſe , 
of life, as a matter both of obligation and neceſſity, aſſerting 
that eternal ſalvation was only attainable by thoſe who had | 
committed all ſorts of crimes, and had daringly filled up the 5 
meaſure of/iniquity.* He alſo taught that all things ſhogld 


be poſſeſſed i in common. ¶ See Gnoſtics. ] 
Mefocim, ibid. wol. 4+ 9. 134, 185. 


C ATAPUHRYGIANS. [See Montaniſts. ] 


CATHARISTS, a branch of the Manicheans, in the 
twelfth century. This denomination agreed in the follow- 
ing points of doctrine, viz. That matter was the ſource of all 
evil. That the Creator of this world was a being diſtin 
from the ſupreme Deity. That Chriſt was not clothed 
with a real body, neither could be properly ſaid to have been \ 
born, or to have ſeen death. That human bodies were the 

uction of the evil principle. That baptiſm and the 
ord's ſupper were uſeleſs inſtitutions and that human 
fouls endued with reaſon, were ſhut up by an unhappy fate 
in the dungeons of mortal bodies, whence * they could 
de delivered by faſting. mortification, and continence gg 
every kind. Hence they exhorted all who embraced theit 4 
doctrine, to a rigorous abſtinence from animal food, wine, 


und wedtock, and recommended to them, i io the moſt pathe- 
tic 

® Such is the repreſentation, which eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians in 

general give of the morals of this denomination. Dr. Lardner, 

however, diſputes its authenticity. It is difficult to obtain a true 


account of ancient ſeQs, as their writings are chiefly loſt, 
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tie terms, the moſt ſevere acts of auſterity and mortification? 


* This denomination treated all the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament with the utmoſt contempt, but expreſſed a high ve- 
neration for the New, particularly for the four Evangeltſts. 

* Mofheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 2. A4. 


# 

CERD( ANS. a branch of the Gnoſtics in the ſecond 
century, which desive their name from Cerdo. They are 
alſo called Marcionſtes, from Marcion, who e one 
doctrines with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs throughout the world. 


The ſentiments taught by this denomination were as 
follow. Wy 


+ That there are two principles. the one i kde 00d, 

e other perfectly evil. And between theſe there is 
an intermediate kind of Deity, neither perfectly good, nor 
CY perfectly evil, but of a mixed nature; and ſo far juſt and 
powerful, as to adminiſter rewards and infliQ puniſhments. 
This middle Deity is the creator of this inferior world, and 
the God and legiſlator of the Jewiſh nation. He wages 
perpetual war with the evi! Principle. And both the one 
and the other aſpire to the place of the Supreme Being, and 
ambitiouſly attempt ſubjeRing to their authority all the in- 
habitants of the world. 
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The Jews are the ſubjects of that powerful genius who 
formed the globe. The other nations who worſhip a vari- 
ety of Gods, arg under the empire of the evil Principle. — 
Both theſe conflifting powers exerciſe oppreſſions upon ra- 
tional and immortal ſouls, and Keep them in a tedious and 
v miſerable captivity. Therefore, the Supreme Gop, in ors 
r to terminate tMs war, and to deliver from their bondage 
"hoſe ſouls, whoſe origin is celeſtial and divine, ſegt to-the 
Jews a being moſt like to himſelf, even his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
clothed'with a certain ſhadowy reſemblance of a body, that 
thus he might be viſible to mortal eyes. The commiſſion 
of a a is celeſtial meſtenger was to deſtroy the empire by of 
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"the evil Principle, and f the Author of this world, and to 
bring back wanderingouls to Gop. On this account he 
was attacked with inexpreſſible fury by the Prince of Dark. 
neſs, and by op of the Fews, but without effect, ſince 


having Wbody only in appearance, he was thereby rendered 
incapable of ſuffering. Thoſe who follow t ob) fig direce 


tions of the celeſtial conductor. mortify by faſtin 
and auſterities, call off their minds fromithe allurements of 
ſenſe, and renouncing the precepts of the Gop of the Few, 
and of the Prince Darkneſs, turn their eyes towards the 
Supreme Being, ſhall after death aſcend to the manſions of 


felicity and fechion. 
This de eon rejected all the Old Teſtament ; 


and rec ö part o Luke's goſpel, and ten oY -2 
Paul's epiſtles in the Ne [See Gnoſtics.] 


Moſbeim a ont — Hiflory, 1 — p. 178. 
Brogbton Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. Lo 48 


CERINTHIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
firſt century ; ſo called from Cerinthus, who taught, That 
the creator of the world, whom he conſidered alſo as the 

| ſovereign and law-giver of the Jewiſh people, was a being 
endowed with the greateſt; virtues, and derived his birth 
from the ſupreme Gop ; that this being fell by degrees 
from his native virtue and his primitive dignity. That the 
ſupreme Go, in conſequence of this, determined to de- 
{troy his empire, and ſent upon earth, for this purpoſe, one 
of the ever happy and glorious ont, whoſe name was Chriſt. 
That this Chriſt choſe Shia habitation the perſon of Je- 
fus, a man of the moſt illuſtrious ſanctity and juſtice, the 
ſon of Joſeph and Mary, and deſcending in the form of Aa 
dove, entered into him, while he was receiving the baptiſm 
of John in the waters of Jordan. That Jeſus, after his 
union. withChriſt, oppoſed himſelf with vigor to the Gop of 
the Jews, and was, by his inſtigation, ſeized and crucified 
by the Hebreyy chiefs, AE when Jeſus was taken cap- 


tive, 


E 1 K® 


five, Chriſt aſcended up on high, ſ that the mah Jeſus 
alone was ſubjected to the pains of ignominious death, 
de Fan required of his followers that they ſhould wor- 
ip the Father of Chriſt, even the ſupre on, in con- 
14 5 4 h the Son. That they Molle abandorfſtbe law. 
giver of emi hom he looked upon as the creator of 
tho world ey ſhould retain a part of the law given 
y Moſes, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their pringipal 
engjon and care to regulate their liggs by the precepts of 
Chriſt. To encourage them to this, promiſed them the 


reſurrection of this mortal body, after whichSwas 40 N, 
| g Chr 


nence a ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delighis, 
thly reign of a thouſand year, whi 
a happy and never-endinighſife ir 


by ae 
[ e Oipſtics: ] 


Moſpeim's Ecelefiaftical Hifory, vol. 1, 5. 117, 118, 


cHAZINZARI ANS, a denomination which aroſe in 
Armenia, in the ſeventh century, They are' ſo called from 
the Armenian word chazus which ſignifies a croſs, becaufe 


they were charged with adoring the croſs. 
.  Hiftery of Religion, vol. 4. [See Chaninzarians. 1 


CHILIASTS. [Sce Millenarians.] . 


-CHRISTIANS OF Sr. JOHN. So called becauſe 
they ſay they.received their faith, books, and traditions from 
Fohn'the Baptiff They always inhabit near a river in which 
they baptize, for they never ut in rivers, and only 
on ſundays. Before they go fo the river, they carry the 

iiufant to church, where there is a biſhop who reads certain 
prayers over the head of the child; thence they carry the 
child to the river, with a train of men and women, who, to- 
gether with the biſhop, go up to the knees in water. Then 
the biſhop reads again certain prayers out of a book, which 
done, he ſprinkles the infant three times, ſaying, In the 
name of the LORD, firſt and laſt of the world am paradi 1 
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high errater of all things. After that the biſhop reads again 

in his book, while the god-father plunges the child all over 

in the water; after which they all go to the parent's houſe 
to feaſt, They have no knowledge of the myſtery of the 
holy Trinity, only they ſay that Chriſt is the Spirit and Ford 

of the eternal Father. They confeſs he became man to free 

us from the puniſhment of ſn. But when the Jews came 

to take him, he deluded their cruelty with a ſhadow, 


They believeahe angel Gabriel is the «Son of «Goo, K. «MAS 
potten upon light, and that he undertook to create hee 
world, according to the command which Gop gave him 3 
and took along with him, three hundred and thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand demons, and made the earth fo fertile that it was hut 

to fow in the morning. Wd reap at night, and that the qe 
angel taught Adam all ti neceſſary ſciences. 

In reference to the life to come, it is ſaid, they believe, 
that when any one lies at the point of death, three hun- 
dred and ſixty demons come and carry his foul to a place 
full of ſerpents, dogs, lions, tigers, and devils. If it be 
the Toul of a wicked man, they tear it in pieces; but being 
the ſoul of a juſt man, it creeps under the bellies of thoſe. 
Creatures 


® They ſay, that after the angel Gabriel had formed the world 
by the command of Gov, he thus diſcourſed, - Loꝶ D Gov, I 
have bailt the world as thou didſt command me. It has put me 
and my brethren to a vaſt deal of trouble to raiſe ſoch high moun- 
tains, which ſeem to ſyſtaia heaven, But, inflead of that ſatis- 
faction I ought to feel, ving accompliſhed'fo great a work, 
I find reaſon to be altogether grieved. When Gop demanded 
the cauſe, the angel Gabriel anſwered, My Gop and Father, I 
will tell you what aflits me. After the making of the world, I 
foreſee that there will come into it a prodigious number of Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels, enemies to your name, who will be unworthy 
to enjoy the fruits of our labor. To whom Gop thus replied ; 
Never grieve, my ſon, there ſhall live in this world, which thou 
haſt baile, certain Chriſtians of St. John, who ſhall be my friends, 


. 3 

+: 2? 
creatures into the preſence of Gop, Who ſits in his * of 
majeſty to judge the world : and that there are angels alſo, 
ho weigh the ſouls of meni na balance, who being thought 


worthy, are admitted immediately into glory. = 


They have no canonical books, but a number full of 
charms, &c,* Their chief feſtivals are three. One in the 
winter, which laſts three days, in memory of our firſt par- 
e and the creation, of the world. The other in the 
month of Auguſt, which is called che, fealt of St. Jobn. 
* The third, which laſts five days, in * during which 
time they are all re- baptized. 


In the Euchariſt, they make uſe of —_ or flour n 
ed, fich wine and oil. They il to ſignify the benefit 
wel y the ſacrament, put us in mind of our 
love to G and our neighbour. The words of their conſe- 
cration are certain long prayers, which they make to praiſe 
and thank Gop, at the ſame time bleſſing the bread and 
wine. After all the ceremonies are ended, the prieſt takes 
the bread, and having eaten ſome g it, diſtributes the reſt 
to the people. | 
Theſe Chriſtians reſide in Perſia and Barſora. 
Tavinier's Travels, p. 90, 91, 92, 93. 


CHRISTIANS OF Sr. THOMAS, a denomination 
in the N of India, on this ſide the gulpm. They are 
called Chriſt St. Thomas, becauſe that apoſtle preach- 
ed the cory fee martyrdgm in that peninſula 3 and 
for whom thoſe Chriſtians have Theculiar veneration. 


They admit uf no images, and receive only the croſs, to 
which they pay a great veneration. They affirm, that the 
ſouls of the ſaints do not ſee Gop, till after the day of 

judgment. They acknowledge but three ſacraments, viz. 
Baptiſm, Orders, and the Euchariſt. They make no uſe of 
holy oils in the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; but after the cere- 
mony, anoint the infant with an unction, compoſed = 


* | * 
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and walnuis, without any benediftion. They have no 
knowledge of confirmation, or extreme unction; and abhor 
aricular confeſſion, In the Euchariſt, they conſecrate with 
little cakes, made of oil and ſalt; and, inſtead of wine, 
make uſe of water in which raiſins have been infuſed. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1 p. 236. 


CIRCUMCELLIANS, in LatinCirfnndtelliones, 2a branch 
of the Donatiſts. They abounded chiefly in Africa, They 
had no fixed abode, but rambled up and down, begging or 
rather exatting, a maintenance from the country people. 
It was from this wandering courſe of life they had i 
name. | 

Broughton, ibid, p. 249. 


” 4 " 

COCCEIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the ſe» 
venteenth century, ſo called from John Cocceius, Profeſſor 
of Divinity, in the Univerſity of Leyden. He repreſented 
the whole hiſtory of the Old Teſtament as a mirror, which 
heldjforth an accurate view of the tranſactions and events, 
that were to happen in the church under the diſpenſation of 
the New Teſtament, and unto the end of the world, He 
maintained that by far the greateſt part of the ancient pro- 
phecies foretold Chriſt's -miniſtry and mediation, and the 
riſe, progreſs, and revolutions of the church, not only under 
the figure of perſons and tranſactions, but in a literal man- 
ner, and by the very fenſe of the words uſed in theſe predic- 
tions. And laid it down as a fundamental rule of inter- 
pretation, that the words and phraſes . are to be 
underſtood in eve ry ſenſuof which they are ſuſceptible. Or, 
in other words. that they ſignify in ef, every ing « that 
they can poflibly ſignify. 


Cocceius alſo taught, that the covenant made between 
Gop and the Jewiſh nation, by the miniſtry of Moſes, was 
of the ſame nature of the new covenant, obtained by the me- 


diation of Jeſus Chriſt, 


In 


— 
— 
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In conſequence of this general principle, he maintained, 

That the fen commandments were promulgated by Maſes, not 

as a rule of obedience, but as a repreſentation of the covenant of 
grace, — That when the Jews had proyoked the Deity by 
their various tranſgreſſions, particularly by the worſhip of 

the golden calf, the ſevere and ſervile yoke of the ceremo- 

nial law was added to the decalogue, as a puniſhment in- 
flicted on them by the Supreme Being in his righteous 
diſpleaſure.— That this yoke which was painful in itſelf; 

became doubly ſo on account of its typical ſignification, 
fince it admoniſhed the Iſraelites, from day to day, of the 
imperfection and uncertainty of their ſtate, filled them with 
anxiety, and was a perpetual proof that they had merited 
the xighteous diſpleaſure of Gop and could not expect be- 
force coming of the Meſſiah, the entire remiſſion of their 
iniquities. That indeed good men, even under the Moſaic 
diſpenſation, were immediately after death made partakers 
of everlaſting glory. But, that they were neverthelefs, du. 
ring the whole courſe of their lives, far remoyed from that 
firm hope and aſſurance of ſalvation, which rejoices the 
faithful under the difpenſation of the geſpel. And that their 
anxiety flowed naturally from this conſideration, that their 
ſins, though they remain unpuniſhed, were not pardoned 
decauſe Chriſt had not; as yet, offered himſelf up a ſacrifice 
to the Father to make an entire atonement for them. | 

Magin, Bcclefaftial Hiftory, vol. 4. p. 545, $46, $47 548. 


cotLarRBaRFans. (We Mreofans. 
« © + , 1 
COLLEGI ATES, a name given to a ſociety of Men- 
nonites at Holland, becauſe they called their religious af: 
ſemblies colleges. They are alſo called Rhinſtergers. [See 
Mennnpites.] oo 
"I Meſbeim, ibid. vol. 5. p. 59. 


. - 


ollier's Hiftcrical Didionary, [See Mennonites.] 4 ; 


EGLLUTHIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
e 
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7 
fourth century; ſo called from Colluthus, a prieſt of Alex- 
andria, who taught that Gop was not the author of the evils 


and afflictions of this liſe. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1. p. 264. 


COLLYLYRIDIANS, an Arabian ſe, in the fourth 
century ; ſo denominated from their idolizing the Virgin 
Mary, worſhipping her as a goddeſs, and offering to her lit- 


tle cakes, f 
Hiftory of Religion, vol. 4. [See Collylyridians.} 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, a denomination of Pro- 
teftants, who maintain, that each particular church has au- 
thority from Chriſt for exerciſing government, and enjoy- 
ing all the ordinances of worſhip within itſelf, 


The Platform of church diſcipline which was drawn up 
in 1648, and agreed upon by the elders and meſſengers of 
the churches, aſſembled in the Synod at Cambridge in News 
England, defines a Congregational church to be, by the ing 
ſtitution of Chriſt, a part of the militant viſible church, 
conſiſting of a company of ſaints by calling, united in or 
body by an holy covenant, for the public worſhip of God, 
and the mutual edification of one another, in the fellowſhip 
of the' Lord Jeſus, | 7 
According to this Platform, ſuch as are admitted mem- 
bers of churches ought to be firſt examined. For the eu- 
nuch of Ethiopia, before his admiſſion, was examined by 
Philip, whether he did believe ¶Meſus Chriſt with all his 
heart. The officers are charged th the keeping of the doors 
of the church, and therefore are, in a ſpecial manner, to make 
trial of the fitneſs of thoſe who enter. The qualifications 
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neceſſary to be found in all church members, are repentance 7 


from fin, and faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 


The confeſſion of faith, which was agreed upon by the 
ſynod at their ſecond ſeſſion teaches, the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,—of predeſiination, —total depravity,—particular redemp- 
lion, —effeftual grace, and final perſeverance, 


This 
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_ This denomination differ from the Independents in this 
reſpeR, viz. They invite councils, which are adviſary only ; 
but the Independents formerly decided all difficulties within 
themſelves.“ 

Neal, Hiſtory of New- England, vol. 2. p. 314. 
Wiſje's Works, p. 197. 213 215, 242, 243. 


CONONITES, a denomination which appeared in the 
ſixth century. They derive their name from Conon, biſhop 
of Tarſus. He taught that the body never loft its form, that 
its matter alone was ſubje& to corruption and decay, and 
was to be reſtored when this mortal ſhall put on immortality. 


In other points they agree with the Philoponiſts, [See 
Philoponiſts and Tritheiſts. ] 
 _ Moſeeim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 473+ 


:  COPHTES, Chriſtians of Egypt, Nubia, and the adja- 
cent countries. Their ſentiments are ſimilar with the Ja- 
hues. [See Jacobites. See alſo Part II.] 

| Father Simons' Religion of the Eoftern Nations, p, 110. 


© CORRUPTICOLEX, a denomination which aroſe in 
the ſixth century. They derived their name from their 
maintaining, that the body of Chriſt was corruptible, that 
the fathers had owned it, and that to deny it was to deny 
the truth of our Saviour's paſſion. | 
- Dictionary of Arts and Celawens, * I. 5. 492. 


1 AMIANIS Ts, a denomination in the ſixth cen- 
tury ; fo called from Damian, biſhop of Alexandria, The 
opinions 


* * Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing a particular account of 
N principles, may conſult their Platform of church 
diſcipline, which the brevity of this work does not admit of in- 
"ONS at large. 


9 1 G6 "t 
opinions maintained by this denomination were ſimilar * 


thoſe of the Angelites. [See Angelites 
M-feim's Ecclefraſtical Hiftery, vol. 1. p. 473. 


DANCERS, à denomination which aroſe at Aix- la- Cha- 
pelle, in the year 1373, whence they ſpread through the diſ- 
trict of Liege, Hainault, and other parts of A It 
was cuſtomary among them for perſons of both ſexes, pub- 
licly, as well as in private, to fall a dancing all of a baden, 
and holding each others hands, to continue their motions 
with extraordinary violence, till, being almoſt ſuffocated, 
they fell down breathleſs together. They affirmed that, 
during theſe intervals of vehement agitation, they were fa- 
voured with wonderful viſions. Like the Flagelants, they 
wandered about from place to place, had recourſe to beg- 
ging for their ſuſtenance, treated with the utmoſt contempt, 
both the prieſthood, the pſſblic rites and worſhip of the 


church, and held ſecret affſemblies. 
Meſboim, ibid, wol, 3. p. 206, 207. 


DAVIDIS TS, a denomination in the ſixteenth centu- 
Ty ; ſo called from David George, a native of De!ft, who 
acquired great reputation by his prudent converſation. 


He deplored the decline of vital and practical religion, and 
endeavoured to reſtore it among his followers, But rejec- 
ted, as mean and uſeleſs, the external ſervices of piety. 


He was charged with aſſerting, that he was the third Da- 
wid, ſon of Goo; and that he ought to ſave men by grace, 
and not by death: and with denying the exiſtence of an- 
gels and demons, the authority of the ſcriptures, and the 
reſurrection of the body. 

Moſheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 164, 165. 
Croſby's Hiftory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, vol. 1. p. 64. 
Dufreſnoy's Chronological Tables, vol. 2. p. 249. 


DIGGER, a denomination which ſprung up in Ger- 


many in the fifteenth century ; ſo called, becauſe they dug 
their 
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their aſſetnblies under ground, in caves and forefts. * 


3 the church, its Miniſters, and ſacraments. + 
Broughton H. Horical Library, vol. 1. b. 3 28. 


' DIMOERITES. [See Appollinarians. ] 


DOCETEZ, a denomination in the firſt and ſecond cen« 
turies ; ſo called from the Greek of amo Tov doc to appear, 
becauſehey held that Jeſus Chriſt was born, lived in the 
world, died, and roſe again, not in reality, but in appear- 
ance only. It was the common opinion of the n. 


[See Gnoſtics. ] 
Broughton, ibid. p. 329. 


DONATISTS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
fourth century. They derived their name from Downs, 
biſhop of Numidia, 


They maintained, that their gommunity was alone to be 
conſidered as the true church, and avoided all communica- 
tion with other churches, from an apprehenſion of contrac- 
ting their impurity and corruption. Hence they pronoun- 
ced the ſacred rites and inſtitutions void of all virtue and 
efficacy among thoſe Chriſtians, who were not preciſely of 


their ſentiments, and not only re-baptized thoſe who came 


over to their party from other churches, but with reſpect to 


thoſe who had been ordained miniſters of the goſpel, they 


either deprived them of their office, or obliged them to be 


ordained the ſecond time. 
Mofpeim's Ecelefraftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 333. 


DULCINISTS, the followers of Dulcinus, a layman, 


of Novara, in Lombardy, about the beginning of the four- 


teenth century, He taught that the law of the Father, 
which had continued till Moſes, was a law of grace and 
wiſdom, but that the law of the Holy Ghoſt, which began 
with himſelf in the year 1307, was a law entirely of love, 


Which would laſt to the end of the world. 


' Broughton's Hi — Library, wol. 1. p. 344+ 
DUNKERS, 
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DUNKERS, a denomination which took its riſe in the 


Fear 714, and was formed into a fort of commonwealth, 


moſtly in a ſmall town called Ephrata, in or near Pennſ' 
vania A German hermit, who ſettled on the ſpot where 
Dunkard town, called Ephrata, is now built, was the foun- 
der of this ſociety. They ſeem to have obtained their name 
from their baptizing their new converts by plunging. They 
are alſo called Tumblers, from the manner in Me they 
perform baptiſm, which is by putting the perſon, while 
| kneeling, head firſt under water, ſo as to reſemble the mo- 
tion of the body in the action of tumbling. They uſe the 
triune immerſion, with laying on the hands and prayer, even 
when the perſon baptiſed is in the water, Their habit 
ſeems to be peculiar to themſelves, conſiſting of a long tu- 
nic or coat, reaching down to their heels, with a ſaſh or 
- girdle round the waiſt, and a cap or hood hanging from the 
ſhoulders, like the dreſs of the Dominican friars. The men 
| do not ſhave the head or beard. -.... + 


The men and women have ſeparate habitations, and dit. 
tin governments, For theſe purpoſes, they have erected 
two large wooden buildings; one of which is occupied by 
the brethren, the other by the ſiſters of the ſociety ; and in 
each of them, there is a banqueting-room, and an apartment 
for public worſhip ; for the brethren and ſiſters do not meet 
together even at their devotions, 


They live chiefly upon roots and other vegetables: the 
rules of their ſociety not allowing them fleſh, except upon 
particular occaſions, when they hold what they call a love- 
feaſt ; at which time the brethren and ſiſters dine together 
in a large apartment, and eat mutton, but no other meat. 
No member of the ſociety is allowed a bed, but in caſe of 
ſickneſs. In each of their little cells they have a bench 
fixed to ſerve the purpoſe of a bed, and a ſmall block of wood 
for a pillow. ' The Dunkers allow of no intercourſe betwixt 


_ the brethren and ſiſters, not even by marriage. 
3 K The 
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The principaltenzt of the Dunkers appears to be this, 
hat future happineſs' is only to be obtained by penance 
and outward mortifications in this life ; and that as Jeſus 
Chriſt, by his meritorious ſufferings, became the Redeemer 
of mankind in general, ſo each individual of the human 
race, by a life of abſtinence and reſtraint, may work out his 
own tion. Nay, they go ſo far as to admit of works 
of ſupererogation ; and declare, that a man may do much 
more than he is in juſtice or equity obliged to do ; and that 
his ſuperabundant works may therefore be applied to the 
ſalvation of others; | | 


This denomination deny the eternity of future puniſh- 
ments; and believe that the dead have the goſpel preached 
to them by our Saviour, and that the ſouls of the juſt are 
employed to preach the goſpel to thoſe who have had no re- 
velation in this life. They ſuppoſe the Fewi/h ſabbath, 

abbatical year, and year of Fubilee are typical of certain pe- 
riods after the general judgment, in which the ſouls of thoſe, 
who are not then admitted into happineſs, are purified from 
their corruption. If any within thoſe ſmaller periods, are 
ſo far humbled, as to acknowledge the perfections of Gop, 
and to own Chriſt as their only Saviour, they are received 
to felicity. While thoſe who continue obſtinate, are reſer- 
ved in torments until the grand period, typified by the Ju- 
bilee arrives, in which all ſhall be made happy in the end- 
leſs fruition bf the Deity. | 


They alſo deny the imputation of Adam's ſin to his poſ- 
terity. They diſclaim violence even in caſes of ſelf defence. 
And ſuffer themſelves to be defrauded or wronged, rather 
than go to law, 


Their church government and diſcipline are the ſame 
with the Engliſh Baptiſts, except that every brother is al- 
lowed to ſpeak in the congregation, and their beſt ſpeaker 
is uſually ordained to be the miniſter. They have deacons 

| | and 
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and deaconeſſes from among their ancient widows and ex- 
' harters, who are all licenſed to uſe their gifts ſtatedly. 
* , Caſpipina's geitert, p. yo. 71, 72, Ee. 
Annual Regiſter, p. 343+ o 
+ Mearfoals Catechiſin, p. go. 


Kaorces a denomination in the firſt and ſe. 
cond century; ſo called from their leader Ebion, or from 
their poverty, which Ebionites ſignifies in Hebrew. 


They believed the celeſtial miſſion of Chriſt, and his par- 
ticipation of a divine nature, yet they regarded him as a man 
born of Foſeph and Mary, according to the ordinary courſe 
of nature. They moreover aſſerted, that the ceremonial 
law, inſtituted by Moſes, was not only obligatory upon the 
Jews, but alſo upon all others, and that the obſervance of it 
was very eſſential to ſalvation. They obſerved both the 
Jewiſh ſabbath and the Chriſtian ſunday. And in celebra- 
ting the Euchariſt, made uſe of unleavened bread. They 
abſtained from the fleſh of animals, and even from milk. 


They rejected the Old Teſtament, and in the New Teſ- 
tament received only the goſpel of St. Matthew, and made 
uſe of a hook which they ſtyled, 7 he goſpel according to the 
Hebrews. | ; 
| Maſpeim ': Eccleſraftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 173, 174. 

Hearnt's Ductor Hiſtoricus, vol 2. p. 74. | 


EFFRONTES. So called from their ſhaving their fore- 
heads till they bleed, and then anointing them with oil, uſing 
no other baptiſm but this, 


They ſay, the Holy Ghoſt is nothing but a bare motion 
inſpired by God in the mind; and he is not to be adored, 
Roſi"s View of all Religions, p. 233. 


EICETZ, a denomination in the year 680, who affir- 
med 


med, that in order to make prayer Dane to Gop, it 


' ſhould be performed danc cipg: 
* Duafreſney C ological Tables, ol. 1. p. 213. 


ELCESAITES, a denomination in the ſecond century : 
from their prophet Elceſai. His fundamental doctrine was, 
that Jeſus Chriſt, who Was born from the beginning of 
the world, had appeared from time to time under di- 


vers bodies, 


Hiſtory of Religion vol. 4. [Se Blerfaites ] 
ENCR ATITES, or CONTINENTS, a name oven 


to a ſect in the , ſecond century, becauſe they condemned 
marriage, forbade the eating of fleſh, or drinking of wine, 
and rejected, with a fort of horror, all the comforts and con- 
veniencies of life. Tatian, an Aſſyrian, was the leader of 
this denomination. He regarded matter as the fountain of 
all evil: and therefore recommended, in a peculiar manner, 
© the mortification of the body, He diſtinguiſhed the creator 
of the world from the Supreme Being; denied the reality 
of Chriſt's body. And blended the Chriſtian religion with 


ſeveral other tenets of the Oriental 3 
e Meſbein s Eclcefiaftical Hiftlory, vol. 1, p _ 


ENERGICI. a denomination in the ixteenth century; 2 
fo called becauſe they held, the Euchariſt was the energy 
and virtue of Jeſus Chriſt ; not his body, nor a repreſenta- 


tion thereof. 
Hi ry of Religion, wb 4 [See Buergic. ] 


EONITES, a denomination in the twelfth century, fol- 
lowers of Eon de Etoile a gentleman of Bretagne. Having 


heard it ſung in the church, per eum, qui venturus eft judi- 
care vivos et mortuss, he concluded that he was the perſon 


who was to judge both quick and dead, from the reſem- 
blance between the word Eum and his name. He was fol- 
lowed as a great prophet. Sometimes he walked. with a 


f | great number of people; ſometimes he lired in Os, 
t an 


& 
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aſh appeared afterwards in greater ſplendor than before. 
He ended his days in a miſerable priſon, and left a conſid- 
erable number of followers, yon per perſecution and death in 
the moſt dreadful forms could not perſuade to abandon 
his cauſe, © 
Moſhrim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, onl. 2. 5. 457. 458. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 1. p. 361. 


EOQUINIANS, a denomination in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury ; fo called from one Eoquinus, their maſter, who 


taught that Chriſt did not die for the wicked, but for the 
faithful only. 


Roſs” 4 View of all Religions, p. 234» 


EPISCOPALIANS. So called from tri and oxoneu, 
They maintain, that Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons, are 
three diſtinct ſubordinate callings in Gop's church. That 
the Biſhops have a ſuperiority over the Prieſts jure divins, 
and directly from Gop. To prove this point they allege, 
that Biſhops were inſtituted by the apoſtles themſelves to 
ſucceed them in great cities, as Timothy, at Epheſus ; Ti- 
tus, at Crete, &c. It is ſaid in 1/2 of Timothy, v. 19. 4 
gainſt an Elder receive not an accuſation, but before one or two 
witneſſes. Therefore, ſay they, Timothy was a judge. 
Preſbyters were brought before him, and he was ſuperior 
to them. And they aſſert that Eprſcopacy was the conſtitu- 

tion of the primitive church. | See Part II. 
Neal"s Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. 1. p. 494- 
Dr. Edward:'s Remains, p. 229. 


ERASTI ANS. So called from Eraftus, a German di- 
vine of the ſixteenth century. The paſtoral office ac- 
cording to him was only perſuaſive, like a profeſſor of ſcien- 
ces over his ſtudents, without any power of the keys annex- 
ed. The Lord's ſupper, and other ordinances of the goſpel, 
were to be free and open to all. The miniſter might diſ- 


ſuade * vicious Wand unqualified from the communion, but 
| might 


A 
n BB. * 


might not refuſe it, or inflict any kind of cenſured; + the pun · 
iſhment of all offences, eicher of a civil or religiqus nature. 


heing referred to the civil magiſtrate. 
4 Neal's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol, 3. 5. 140. 


ETHNOPHRONES, Greek, in Engliſh Paganizers. 
So they called a ſect in the eighth century, who profeſſing 
Chhriſtianity, joined thereto all the ceremonies of Paganiſm, 
ſuch as judicial aſtrology, divinations, of all kinds, &c. and 
who obleryed all feaſts, times, and ſeaſons of the Gentiles, 
The word is compounded of the Greek chvos nation, and 
Few thought or ſentiment, 


Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. pe 378 
EUCHITES. [See Maſfalians,] 


EUDOXIANS, a branch of the Arians in the fourth 
century ; ſo called from Eudoxus, who after the death of 
Arius, became head of the party. [See Arians.] 

Hi iftory of Religion, vol. 4 [See Eudoxians. } 


EUNOMIANS. [See Arians.] 


EUSEBIANS. So called from Euſebius, biſhop of Cz. 
Carea, in Paleſtine, in the fourth century. He maintained 
that there was a certain diſparity and ſubordination between 


the perſons of the Godhead. See Arians, ] 
Moſpeim's Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, vol. 1. p. 291, 


 EUSTATHIANS, a denomination in the fourth cen- 
tury ; ſo called from Euſtathius, a monk. He prohibited 
marriage, the uſe of wine and fleſh, feaſts of charity, and 
other things of that nature. To thoſe who were joined in 
wedlock, he preſcribed immediate divorce. And obliged 
his followers to quit all they had, as incompatible with the 
hopes of heaven. 

Mofetim's ibid. p. 313. 

Bayley's Difionary, wel. 2. [Ser Euftathians.] 


EUTUCHITES, 


- 


** 
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FUTUCHITES, a denomination in the third century ; 
ſo called from the Greek ery: which ſignifies, to live 
without pain, or in pleaſure, 


They held that our ſouls are placed in our bodies only to 
honor the angels who created them. That we ought to re- 
joice equally in all events, becauſe to grieve would be to 


diſhonor the angels, their creators. They alſo held that Je- 
ſus Chriſt was not the Son of Gop, but of an unknown God. 
Bougbton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 5 32 


EUTYCHIANS(S, a denomination in the fifth century; 
ſo called from Eutyches, a monk and abbot of Con- 
ſtantinople. 

They maintained, that there was only one nature in Je- 
ſus Chriſt. The divine nature, according to them, had ſo 
entirely ſwallowed up the human, that the latter could not 
be diſtinguiſhed. So that Jeſus Chriſt was merely Gov, 


and had nothing of humanity but the appearance. 
Barclay's Dictionary. [See Eutychians.] 


. — — — —— 


X F AMILISTS, a denomination which appeared in 
Holland, about the year 1555.* They derive their origin 
from Henry Nicholas, a Miſiphalian. who ſtyled his follow- 
ers the Family of Love. He pretended he had a commiſſion 
to teach mankind ; and that there was no knowledge of 
Chriſt, nor of the ſcriptures, but in his family. 


To prove this point, he argued from 1ſt of Cor. xiii. 5, 
9, 10. For we know but in part, and we propheſy in part: 
but when that which is perfect is come, then that which it im- 
perfect ſhall be done away. Hence he inferred that the doc- 

trine 


® This denomination appeared in England about the year 
1580, where, when their founder was diſcovered, their books were 
ordered to be publicly burnt, 


- 
. 


: ee" Chriſt is jmperfeR, . and. : a more perfect doctrine 
|. + ſhould be revealed to the Family of Love. This denomina- 
3 tion alſo taught the following doctrines. 


+ «I. That the eſſence of religion conſiſted in the "OO 
of divine love ; and that it was a matter of the moſt perfect 
. indifference, what opinionsChriſtians entertained concerning 
- the divine nature, provided their hearts burned with the pure 
and ſacred flame of piety and love. by 


II. That the union of the ſoul with Chriſt FEAR 
it, into the eſſence of the Deity, 


1 III: That the letter of the ſcripture, is uſeleſs ; and 
thoſe ſacred books ought to be ns in an Wr. 


. manner. 
IV. That it was lawful for them (ifs for their conveni- 
ence) to ſwear to an untruth, either before a magiſtrate, or 
any other perſon who. was not of their ſociety. 


Meſßein Eccle/raftical Hiſtory, vol, 4. p. 166, 
Es | Broughton' ®Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 30. 
; More's Myſtery of Godlineſs, 9. 256, 
Leigh's Critica Sacra, p. 253. 
Fall of the Seripturer, vol. 1. p. 166, . 


» }FARVONIANS, a branch of the Socinians ; fo called 

from Staniſlaus Farvonius, who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth 
century. He aſſerted that Chriſt had been engendered, or 

produced out of nothing. by the Supreme Being, before the 

the creation of this terreſtrial globe; and warned his diſei- 
ples againſt paying religious worſhip to the Divine Spirit. 

See Socinians.] 

1 _ Moſteim's Ecclefiaftical Hi iftory, vol. 4. P. 201, 202. 


FI TH MONARCH V- MEN. a denomination which 
aroſe in the ſeventeenth century. They derived their name 
from their maintaining, that there will be a fifth univerſal 


.- monarchy under the perſonal reign of King. Feſus upon —_— 
; eme. 


1 
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In conſequence of this tenet, they aimed at the ſubverſion 


of all human government. 
| | Mofteim, ibid. p. $33» 


 FLACIANS, the followers of Matthias Flacius Illyri- 
cus, who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth century. He taught 
that eriging fin is the very ſubſtance of human nature. And 
that the fall of man was an event, which extinguiſhed in the 


human mind every virtuous tendency, every noble faculty, 
and left nothing behind it but univerſal darkneſs and cor- 


ruption. 


Maſbeim, ibid. FD 43» 


FLAGELLANTS, a denomination which ſprang up 


in Italy in the year 1260, and was thence propagated 
through almoſt all the countries of Europe. They derive 


their name from the Latin Fagells, to whip. The ſociety 
that embraced this new diſcipline ran in multitudes, com- 


poſed of perſons of both ſexes, and all ranks and ages, through 
the public ſtreets, with whips iff their hands, laſhing their 
naked bodies with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, with a view 
to, obtain the divine mercy for. themſelves and others, 
by their voluntary mortification and penance. This ſe& 
made their appearance anew in the fourteenth century, and 
taught, among other things, that flagellation was of equal 
virtue with baptiſm and the other ſacraments. That the 
forgiveneſs of all ſins was to be obtained by it from Gop, 
without the merit of Jeſus Chriſt. That the old law of 
Chriſt was ſoon to be adoliſhed, and that a new law, enjoin- 
ing the baptiſm of blood, to be adminiſtred by whipping, was 
to be ſubſtituted in its place, 


A new denotnination of Whippers aroſe in the fifteenth 


century, who rejected the ſacraments and evety Branch bf 
external worſhip, and placed their cally hopes of ſalyation in 


feit and flagellation. 


= Moſotim's Beclefraſtical Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 94. 206, 277; ½ 


» 


* FLANDRIANS. 


* 
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FLANDRIANS. [See Mennonites.] 


FLORINIANS, a branch of the Valeatinians, i in the fe» 
cond century; ſo called from Florinus, their leader. [See 


Valentinians. 
”, * 8 . ibi. vol. 1. 7 189. 


BR ATRES ALBATI, a name which diſtinguiſhed. a 
denomination in the fifteenth century. They awed their 
origin to a certain prieſt, who deſcended from the Alps, ar- 
rayed in a white garment, and accompanied with a prodjs 
gious number of both ſexes, who, after the example of their 
chief, were alſo clothed in white linen. Hence they acqui- 
ted the name Fratres Albati, i. e. White Brethren. They 
went in a kind of proceſſion through ſeveral provinces, fol- 
lowing a crols, which their leader held erected like a ſtan- 
dard, and by the ſtriking appearance of their fanQity and 
devotion, — . to ſuch a degree the minds of the peo- 
ple, that perſons of all ran and orders, flocked in crouds. 
to augment their number. The new chief exhortedihis 
followers to appeaſe the anger of an incenſed Deity ; ema- 
ciated his body by voluntary acts of mortification and pen- 
ance, endeavoured to perſuade the Epropean nations to re- 
new the war againſt the Furks in Paleftine ; and pretend- 
ed, that he was favored with divine viſions, which inſtruc- 
ted him in the will and in the ſecrets of heaven. 

. Moſprim, ibid. vol. 3. 5. 275. 


"SRATRIGELLL in. Engliſh Little Brothers, a denomi- 
nation which, appeared in Italy about the year 1298, and 
ſpread all over BO. Their origin is attributed by ſome: 
to one Herman: Fongilup. who pretended, that eccleſiaſtics 
. e no po eſſion of their own. | 

2%  Broughton's Hiforical Library, vi. 1, 5. 427+ 


FRENCH-PROPHETS, They firſt appearedin Dau- 


phiny -and Vivarais, In the year 1688 five or ſix hundred 
| i | Proteſtants 


_ 


* 


Proteſtants of beth ſexes gave themſelves out to be Pro- 
phets, and inſpired of the Holy Ghoſt. They Toon became 
ſo numerous, that there were many thouſands of them in- 
Tpired.* They had ſtrange fits, which came upon them 
with tremblings and faintings as in a ſwoon, which made 
them ſtretch out their arms and legs, and ſtagger ſeygral 
tithes before they dropped down. They ſtruck themſelves 
with their hands; they fell on their backs; ſhut their eyes, 
and Heaved with their breaſts. They remained a while in 
trances, and coming but of them with twitchings, uttered _ 
all which came intd their mouths. They ſaid they ſaw the 
© htavens open, the angels, paradiſe, and hell. Thoſe who 
were juſt on the point of receiving the ſpirit of prophecy, 
topped down, not only in the aſſemblies, crying out mercy, 
put in the flelds, and in their own houſes. The leaſt of 
their aſſemblies made up four or five hundred, and ſome of 
them amounted to even three or four thouſand perſons. 
When tlie Pruphets had for a while been under agitations of 
body, they began to propheſy. The burden of their prophe- 
cies was, amend your lives ; rept ye ; the eng of all things 
dratos nigh. The hills rebounded with their loud cries for 
mercy ; and with ithprecations againſt the Prieſts, the Church, 
the Pope, and againſt the Antichriftian dominion ; with pre- 
dictions of the approaching fall of Popery.—All they ſaid at 
theſe times was heard and received with reverence and awe. 
In the year 1706, three or four of theſe Prophets came 
over into England, and brought their prophetic ſpirit along 
with them; which diſcovered itfelf in the ſame ways and 
manners, by extaſigs*and agitations, and inſpirations under 
them, as it had done in France. And they propagated the 
like ſpirit to others, ſo that before the year was out, there 
were two or three hundred of theſe Prophets in an gbout 
London, of both fexes, of all ages, men, women, big 
7 


«5 
5 


.» They ver people of all ages and ſe les, without diſtin@on; 
thoogh the greateſt part of them were boys and girls from 6x 
gr (Von: to twenty-five years of age. hos 
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dren; 10 they had delivered under inſpiration, four or five 
hundred prophetic warnings# 


The great thing bey pretended by their ſpirit was, to give 
warning of the near approach of the kingdom of Go, the hap» 
times of the church, the millennium Hate. Their meſſage 
was, (and they were to proclaim it as heralds to the Jew 
and every nation under heaven, beginning firſt at England 
That the grand jubilee ; the acceptable year of 0 Lozp ; 
the accompliſhment of thoſe numerous ſcriptures concern, 
ing the new heavens and the new earth ; the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah ; the marriage of the Lamb ; the firſt reſurrefion ; 
or the new Feruſalem deſcending from above, v were now even 
at the door, That this great operation was to he wrought, 
on the part of man, by ſpiritual arms only, proceeding from 
the mouths of thoſe, who ſhould, by inſpiration, or the 
mighty gi of the Spirit, be ſent forth in great numbers to 
Jabor in he vineyard, That this miſſion of his ſervants 
ſhould be witneſſed J by ſigns and wonders from heaven, 
dy a deluge of judgment n the wicked univerſally through- 
out the worlll, as Semin pe lence, earthquahes, Fe. That 
the exterminating angels, ſhall root out the tares, and the 
ſhall remain upon earth only good corn. And the works 
of men being thrown down, there Wall be but one Lon, 
one faith, ane heart, and one voice, among mankind The 
declared, that all the great things they ſpoke ', 5 
manifeſt over the whole earth, within the term of three fears. 5 


| Theſe Prophets alſo pretended to the gift of languages; 
of diſcerning the ſecrets of the heart 3. the gift of miniſtra- 
tion of the =o ſpirit t to others by the laying on of hands, 
and the gift of healing. | af? 
ee they were really inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, 
the complete j joy and ſatisfaction they experi- 
tze ſpirit of prayer which was poured forth upon 
them ; and the anſuꝶx of their prayers by Gp. 
Chaungy? 4 Works, vol. 3" 10 25 35 42 10, 11, 25, 28, * 
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1 a eilen which ſprang from 
the Eutychians. They derive their name from Gaian, a 
biſhop of Alexandtia, in the ſixth century, who denied that 
Jeſus Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any 
pf the infirmities of human nature. | 
Hiftory of Religion, vel. 4. [Sit Gaianite .] 


GAZ ARES, a denomination which appeared about the 
year 1197, at Gazare, a town of Dalmatia. They held al- 
moſt the ſame opinions with the 4lb;genſes ; but their diſtin- 
. tenet was, that no human power had a right to 
entence men to death for any crime whatever. 

 Broughton'” s H: {forical Library, vol. 1. p. 598. 


' GEORGI ANS. [See Iberians.] 


' GNOSIMACHI, à name which diſtinguiſhed thoſe in 
the ſeventh century, who were profeſſed enemies to the Gnz- 
fis, i. e. the ſtudied knowledge, or ſcience of Chriſtianity ; ; 
which they reſted wholly on good works, calling it an uſe- 
leſs labor to ſeek for knowledge in the ſcripture. In ſhort, 
they contended for the practice of morality in all ſimplicity, 
and blamed thoſe who aimed at improving and perfecting it 
by a deeper knowledge and inſight into the doctrines and 
myſteries of religion. The Gnofimachi were the very reverſe 


of the Gmoftics. [Ste Gnoſtics.] 
Broughton, ibid. p. 559, 


GNOSTICS. This denomination ſprang up in the firſt 
century. Several of the diſciples of Simon Magus held the 
principles ro his philoſophy, together with the,grofeſſion of 

Chriſtianity, and were diſtinguiſhed by the pp@ jon of 
Gnoſtics, from their boaſting of being able to 
Supreme Belt, which 


kind to the knowledge, yvwers of 


dl been loſt in the world, This party was not conſpicu- 


, 
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ous for its numbers or reputation before the time of Adri- 
an. It derives its origin from the Oriental philoſophy. 
The doctrine of a foul, diſtifit from the body, which had 

exiſted in an angelic ſtate, and was, for ſome offence com- 
mitted in that ſtate, degraded, and confined to the body as a 
puniſhment, had been the great doctrine of the eaſtern ſa. 
ges fromifime immemorial. Not being able to conceive. 


t 


taken for granted theſe principles, they proceeded further, 
and-affirmed, that matter was eternal, and derived its preſent, 
form, not from the will of the ſupreme Gon, but from the 
creating power of fome inferior intelligence, to whom the 
world and its inhabitants owed their exiſtence, As a proof 
of their aſſertion, they alleged, that it was incredible the ſu- 
preme Deity, perfectly good, and infinitely removed from, 
all evil, ſhould either create, or modify matter, which is eſ- 
ſentially malignant and corrupt; or, beſtow upd it in any 
degree, des of his wiſdom and liheralitx. 


ah eee aged 
| Nee general ppellation of Gnoſties, are conipre- 

hended all-thoſe, who in the beſt ages of Chriſtianity, blonde thy 

Oriental philoſophy with the do&rines of the goſpel. 
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In their ſyſtem it was genegylly ſuppoſed, that all intel- 
ligences had only one ſource, viz. the divine Mind. And 
to help out the doQrine concerning the ↄxigin of evil, it was 
imagined, that though the divine Being himſelf was effen- 
tially and perfectly good, thoſe intelligences, or ſpirits, 
who were derived from him, and eſpecially thoſe who 
were derived from them, were capable of depravation. -It 
was further imagined, that the derivation. of thoſe inferior 


intelligent beings from the Supreme, was by a kind of ef- 
ſtux or emanation, a part of the ſubſtance being detached 


from the reſt, but capable of being abſorbed into it again.® 


To thoſe intelligences derived mediately or immediately 
from the divine Mind, the author of this ſyſtem did not 
feruple to give the name of gods, thinking ſome of them 
capable of a power of modifying matter, 3 
| My 

Ihe oriental ſages expected the arrival of an eXtraordi- 
nary meſſenger of the Moſt High upon earth ; a meſſen- 
ger inveſted with a divine authority ; endowed with the 
moſt eminent ſanctity and wiſdom ; and peculiarly appoint- 
ed to enlighten with the knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
the darkened minds of miſerable mortals, and to deliver them 
from the chains of the tyrants and uſurpers of this world. 
When. therefore ſame of theſe philoſophers perceived that 


Chriſt and his followers wrought miracles of the moſt amaz-. 


ing kind, and alſo af the moſt ſalutary nature to mankind, 
they were eaſily induced to conne& their fundamental doc- 
trines with Chriſtianity, by ſuppoſing him the great meſſen- 
ger expected from above, to deliver men from the power of 


Fhe great boaſt-of the Gnoſtics, was their doQringy 
ing thederiyation of various intelligences from the 8 

which they thaught ta be dove by. emanation or Hur. 
thoſe were equally capable of producing other intelligence#l 


there was room for endleſs combinations. of them. It is ſuppe- 
fed}, that the apoſtle Paul, when he cenſures endleſs genealogies 
and fables, has reference to the philoſophy of the Gnoſtics. 


„ 


the 


Ribe 
ſame, manner, and ſome of them were male, and others female, 


az ** — - 
» 


un „ 


the malignant genii, or ſpitigs, to whom, according to their 
doctrine, the world was ſubjected, and to free their ſouls 
from the dominiog, pf-corrupr matter. But though they 
_ conſidered him as the, Supreme Gop, ſent from the plero- 
ma, or habitation of the everlaſting Father, they deny his 
divinity, looking upon him as inferior to the Father: They 
rejected his humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that every thing 
concrete and corporeal is in itſelf eſſentially and intrinſically 
evil. Hence the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics denied that 
Chriſt was clothed with a real body, or that he ſuffered re- 
ally for the ſake of mankind, the pains and ſorrows which 
he is ſaid to have endured in the ſacred hiſtory. They main- 
tained, that he came to mortals with no other view, than to 
deprive the tyrants of this world of their influence upon vir- 
tuous and heaven born ſouls, and deſtroying the empire of 
theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach mankind how they might 
ſeparate the divine mind from the impure body, and ren- 
der the former 0 of being united to the Father of 
\ ſpirits. | 


e perfualion, that evil . matter, rendered 
tmdhem unfavorable to wedlock ; an them to hold the 
doctrine of the reſurrection of the body in great contempt. 
They conſidered it as a mere clog to the immortal ſoul ; 
and ſuppoſed, that nothing was meant by it, but either a 
moral gange in the minds of men, which took place before 
they die; or that it ſignified the aſcent of the ſoul to its 
proper abode in the ſupgrior regions, when it was diſenga- 
ged from its earthly encumbrance. The notion, which this 
denomination entertained, that the malevolent genii prefi- 
_ ded in nature, and that from them proceed al}, diſeaſes and 
wars and deſolations, induced them to apply 
1 to the ſtudy of magic, to weaken the powers, or 
ne” influences of theſe malignant agents. 
TheGnoftic doQrine concerning the creation of the world 
by one, or more inferior beings of an evil, or at leaſt of an 
imperfect nature, led them to | deny the divine er | of 
| 6. 
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me books of the Old Teſtament; and when they were chal- 
lenged to produce authorities for their doctrines, ſome re- 
ferred to writings of Abraham, Zoroaſter, Chriſt, and his 
apoſtles. Others boaſted of their having drawn their opini- 
ons from ſecret doctrines of Chriſt. Others, that they had 
arrived to theſe degrees of wiſdom by an innate vigor of 
mind. Others, that they were inſtructed by Theudas, a 
diſciple of St. Paul, and by Matthias, one of the friends of 
our Lord. 


As the Gnoſtics were philoſophic and ſpeculative people, 
and affected refinement, they did not make much account 


of public worſhip, or of poſitive inſtitutions. of any kind. - 


They are ſaid, not to have had any order in their churches. 


As many of this denomination thought that Chriſt had 
not any real body, and therefore had not any proper fleſh 
and blood, it ſeems on this account, when they uſed to ce- 
lebrate the Euchariſt, they did not make any uſe of wine, 
which repreſents the blood of Chriſt, but of water only, 


- We have fewer 
with reſpect to bapiſſ dut it ſeems that ſome of them at 
leaſt diſuſed it. And it is ſaid, that ſome abſtained from 
the Euchariſt, and from prayer. | 


The greateſt part of this denomination adop les of 
life, which were full of auſterity, recommending aftrit and 
rigorous abſtinence, and preſcribed the moſt ſevere bodily 
mortifications, from a notion, that they had a happy influ- 
ence in purifying and enlarging the mind, and in diſpoſing 
it for the contemplation of celeſtial things. That ſome of 
the Gnoſtics, in conſequence of making no account of the 
body, might think, that there was neither nor evil in 
any thing relating to it; and therefofe' ſapoſe themſel 
at liberty to indulge in any ſenſual exceſſis, is not impoſſi- 
ble; though it is more probable, that, every thing of this 

| nature 


nts of what they thought or did 


*, 
a 
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nature would be greatly n by the enemies of this 


denomination,*. 


The Egyptian Gnoſtics are diſtinguiſhed from the Aſia- 
tic, by the following difference in their religious ſyſtem. 


1. That beſides the exiſtence of a Deity, they main- 

tained that alſo of an eternal matter, endued with life and 

motion, yet they did not acknowledge an eternal principle 
of darkneſs, or the evil principle of the Perſians. 


| II. They ſuppoſed that our bleſſed Saviour was a com- 
$ * : pound of two perſons, of the man Jeſus, and of Chriſt the 
wro—_ Son of Gop; that the divine nature entered into the man 
Jeſus, when he was baptized by John in the river Fordan, 
and departed from him, when he was ſeized by the Jews. 
III. They attributed to Chriſt a real, not an imagi- 
nary body. 
IV. Their diſeipline, with reſſ a to life and manners, 
was much leſs ſevere than that of the Aſiatic ſect. 


Both theſe branches of the Gnoſtics were ſubdivided into 
various denominations. [See Antitactes, Aſcodrutes, Bar- 

_ defaniſtes, Baſilidians, Bogomiles, ratians, Cerdoni- 

ans, Cerinthians, Marcoſians, Ophites, Saturnians, Simoni- 
. ans, and Valentinians.] 
Moſheim's Teclefaſtical Hiftory, wol. 1. p. 69. 70, 107, 


108, 10 


9- 
4 „ Bechfraftical Hiftory, wal, 15. 51,153. 185, 186. 
y of Early Opinions, vol. 1. p. 120. 
Percival”; Diffirtations. 


— GORTONIANS, a denomination which ſprang from 
the Antinomians, and made great diſturbance in New-Eng- 
land, in the year 1643. Samuel Gorton was the leader of 
| this denomination. He was charged with maintaining the 
ſentiments of the Antinomians, and Familiſts. 
* 4 9 & Hutchin/on's Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 117. 
GREEREK- CHURCH. 


* See Lardner's Works, vol. 9. In which he ſhews, that the 
opinions of moſt ancient ſez b been miſrepreſented, 


+ 


* 
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GREEK- CHURCH. In the eighth century there aroſe 
2 difference between the eaſtern and weſtern churches ; 
which was carried on with great vehemence during the 
ninth century. And in the eleventh century, a total ſepara- 
tion took place, - At that timethe patriarch Michael Ceru- 
larius, who was deſirous to be freed from the Papal autho- 
rity, publiſhed an invective againſt the Latin- church, and 
accuſed its members of maintaining various errors. Pope 
Leo IX retarted the charge, and ſent legates from Rome to 
Conſtantinople: The Greek patriarch refuſed to ſee them. 
Upon which they excommunicated him and his adherents 
publicly in the church of St. Sophia, A, D. 1054. The 
Greek patriarch excommunicated thoſe legates with all their 
adherents and followers in a public council ; and procured 
an order of the emperor for burning the a& of excommu- 
nication, which they had pronounced againſt the Greeks, 
This rupture has never been healed, and at this day a very 
conſiderable part of the world gms the religion of the 
Greek or Eaſtern church. 


The Nicene and Athanaſian creeds are the ſymbols of 
faith in this church. a 


The principal points which diſtinguiſh the Greek-Church 
from the Latin are as follow. 


1. They maintain, that the Holy Ghoſt pi 
the Father only, and not from the Father and 


IT. They diſown the authotity of the * 2 and deny 
chat the church of Rome is the true catholic church. 


III. They do not affett the character of infallibility. 


IV. They utterly diſallow of works of oper . | 
indulgencies, and diſpenſations. 


V. They admit of prayers and ſervices for the dead as 
an ancient and pious cuſtom. And even pray for the rcemiſ- 
fon of their ns.” "But will not * the d ine of pur- 


„ L gatory, 
$ » d * * 4 . 8 4 . » 


eds from 


F 
gatory, or determine ay thing en. concerning re 
{tate of departed ſouls,* 


VI, They do not baptize their children till they: are 
three, four, five, ten, nay, ſometimes eighteen years of age.+ 


VII. The ehriſin, or baptiſmal unction, immediately fol- 
lows the immerſion of baptiſm. The prieſt anoints the 
perſon baptized in the principal parts of the body, with an 
ointment, conſecrated with many curious circumſtances, for 
that purpoſe, by a biſhop. This chriſm is called the unc- 
tion with ointment '; extreme unction is called the conſecra- 
tion with holy oil. This chriſm is a myſtery peculiar to the 
Greek communion, and holds the place of confirmation in 
the Roman. It is ſtyled, 2 he ſeal of the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. 
VIII. They inſiſt that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 

per ought to be adminiſtered in both kinds. And they give 
the ſacrament to children immediately after baptiſm. 41 


IX. They exclude confirmation, er, and _— | 
unction out of the ſeven ſacraments. 


X. They deny auricular confeſſion to hes deins precept, | 
and ſay, it is only a poſitive inſtitution of the church. Con 
feſſion and abſolution conſtitute this myſtery $i in the Greek. 


Church, in which N does nat make a e part. 


$3 1 0 _ a XI. 

'. * Theſis, 8 all the Eaſtern nations 3 in . are of 

opin io; at departed fouls will not be immediately and perfealy 

happy; and the firſt 3 will * a wel tepdſe, and the 

next of eternal felicity. | 

+ They perform baptiſm, 'by __ the perſon es times 

under water dilligQly, in the name a 12 Raben e 
| mw Ghoſt. 


25 2 ar calle apts in the CC, 
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XI. They do not pay any religious homags 10 the 
Euchariſt. 

XII. They adminiſter the communion to the laity, both 
in ſickneſs and health. - 


XIII. They do not admit of any images in baſs-relief, 
or emboſſed work ; but uſe painting and ſculpture in ſilver. 


XIV. They permit their ſecular clergy to marry once, 
but never twice, unleſs they renounce their n. and 
become laymen. 1.5 ; 

XV. They condemn all fourth marriages. 

The invocation of ſaints, and tranſubſtantiation are alike 
received by the Greek and Latin churches, 

They obſerve a.number of holy days ; and keep four faſts 
in the year more ſolemn than the reſt, of which the faſt in 

Lent „before Eaſter, is the chief. - 

The ſervice of the Greek- Church i is too long 2 com- 
plicated, to be particularly deſcribed in this work, The 
greateſt part conſiſts in pſalms and hymns. 


Five orders of prieſthood: belong to the Girek-Church, 


viz. biſhops, prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and readers, 


which laſt, includes ſingers &c. 
The epiſcopal order is diſtinguiſhed by the titles of me- 
tropolitan, archbiſhops, and biſhops. * 
ona- 


The riches of ſome of the Greek Churches, 


ſteries, in jewels, particularly pearls, in plate, and in the 
habits of the clergy, are very great, and reckoned not much 


Inferior to thoſe in Roman Catholic countries, 


For. ; an account of the extent of the Greek, or Eaſter 
Church; See Part IT. | 
King” 4 Hiſtory of the Greek- Church, p. 11, 16, 17, 29, 131, 


132, 134 
 Millet's Elements Hiftary, vol. 2. p. 206. 


a 3 


Father 
Their regular, or monaſtic clergy are never allowed to marry. 


94 ä 
—— Religion of the Eaftern Nations, 5. 3. 6, 7, * 
„ Travels, p. 412+ 


roughton's Hifforical Library, vol. 1. 5. 145, 146, 147+ 
[= of n No. 6. . 251, 5 ho * 2 
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Harrem ISTS, a Dutch denomination which 
| A. in the ſeventeenth century. The derive their name 
from Pontium Van Hattem, a miniſter in the province of 

© Zealand. He interpreted the Calviniſtic doctrine concern- 
ing abſolute decrees, ſo as to deduce from it the ſyſtem of a 
Fatal and uncontrollable neeeſſi ty. Having laid down this prin, 
eiple to account for the origin of all events, he denied the 
difference between moral good and evil, and the N 
of Ruman nature, 


Hence he concluded, that kind were under 1 no ſort 
of obligation to correct their manners, to improve their 
minds, or to endeavour after a regular obedience to the di- 
vine laws That the whole of religion conſiſted not in af- 
ing but in fuffering—And that all the precepts of Jeſus 
Chriſt are reducible to this ſingle one, that we bear with 
cheerfulneſs and patience the events that happen to ue 
through the divine will, and make it our conſtant and oply 
ſtudy tgghgintain a permanent tranquillity of ming, 


. ThiSepomination: alſo, affirmed, that Chriſt had not ſa- 
ust | the. divine juſtice, nor made an expiation for the ſins 
of men by his death and ſufferings, but had only ſignißed | 
to us, by his mediation, that there was nothing in us that 
could offend the Deity, They maintained that this was 
Ghrift's matiher of juſtifying his ſervants, and p Fry 
| them Ns before the tribunal of Gop.“ 5 | 


| They 


— * This opinion was peculiar to the — and Aa 
them from the Verſchorifs, 5 


ee dene - 
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They alſo taught, That Gop does not * men for their 


fins , ut by their fins. 
ofbeim's Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory, wel. 4. p. 553, 654. 


HELSAITES, a denomination which aroſe in the ſecond 
century. They denied ſome parts of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament ; did not own St. Paul to be an apoſtle ; and thought 
it an indifferent thing, if in perſecution, they denied the faith 
in words, They received a certain book, which they ſaid 


came down from heaven, and contained their doctrine. 
Athenian Oracle, vol. 2* p. 128. 


HENRICIANS, a denomination in the twelfth century, 
founded by Henry, a monk. He rejected the baptiſm of 
infants, cenſured with ſeverity the licentious manners of the 
clergy ; and treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the church | 


with the utmoſt contempt. 
 Mofhtim' F Ecclefpaſtical Hiſtory, vol, 2+ 2. 448. . 


 HERACLEONITES, a branch of the Valentinians, 
in the ſecond century. They derived their name from He- 
racleon, who maintained that the world was not the imme. 
diate production ef the Son of Gop; but that he was only 
the occaſional cauſe of its being created by the Demiurgus. 
The Heracleonites denied the authority of the prophecies of 
the Old Te eftament, maintaining that they were mere random 
ſounds in the air ; and that St. John the Baprifiigyas the 
only true voice which directed to 2 Meſſiah. 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. Pp. 484. 


HERMOGENIANs, a denomination which aroſe to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſecond century; ſo denominated 
from Hermogenes, a painter by profeſſion.— He regarded 
matter as the fountain of all evil, and could not perſuade 
himſelf that Gop had created it from nothing by an al- 


- mighty act of his will. Therefore he maintained, that the 


world, with whatever it contains, as alſo the ſouls of men, 


. 
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and othier ſpirits, were formed by the Deity from an uncre- 


ated and eternal maſs of corrupt mater, 2 
| Maſbeim $ Ecclifiaftical Hiſtory, ol. 1. P+ 190. 


 HERRENHUTTERS. [See Moravians.] 


HETEROUSIANS, a name given to one of the Arian 
ene {See Arians. ] | 


 HIERACITES, a denomination in the third century 
ſo called from their leader Hierax, a philoſopher and magi- 
| cian of Egy Hierax maintained, that the principal ob- 
ject of Chas s office and miniſtry, was the promulgation of 

1 new law, more ſevere and perfect than that of Moſes, 
Hence he concluded, that the uſe of fleſh; wine, wedlock, 
and of other things ble to the outward-ſenſes, which 
had been permitted under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was ab- 
abſolutely prohibited and abrogated by Chriſt, He exclu- 
ded from the kingdom of heaven, children, who died before 
they had arrived to the uſe of reaſon ; and that, upon the 
ſuppoſition, that Gop was bound to ee ee the rewards 
of futurity to thoſe only, who had fairly finiſhed their vic- 
torious conflict with the body and its Juſts. He maintained 
alſo, that Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt. His diſciples 
taught, that the Word, or Son of Gop, was contained in 
the Father, as a little veſſel in a great one ; whence they 
had the name of Metangiſmonites, from the Greek word 

prrayyiopmores which ſignifies contained in a veſſel. a 

Hierax alſo denied the doctrine of the reſurrection of 


the body. | * 
. Moſbeim, ibid. p. 246. | | 
- >: | a s Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. 5. 493 · 


- HOMOUSIANS, a vame given to 3 branch of the An. 
ans. [See Arians.] | 


HOPKINSIANS. | So called from the * Samuel 
Hopkins, D. D. paſtor of the firſt congregational church at 


F * 


| A ot 
Newport; who, in his ſermons and tracts, has made ſeve- 
ral additions to the ſentiments firſt advanced by the cele- 
brated Mr. Jonathan Edwards, late Preſident of New-Jer- 
ſey College.“ bs. Rag 
The following is a ſummary of the diſtinguiſhing tenets 
of this denomination, together with a few of the reaſons of 
which they make uſe to ſupport their ſentiments : | 


I. That all true virtue, or real holineſs, conſiſts in diſin- 
terefled benevolence. 


The object of benevolence is univerſal Being, including 
Gov, and all intelligent creatures. It wiſhes and ſeeks 
the good of every individual, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the 
greateſt good of the whole, which is cotnpriſed in the gloty 
of God, and the perfection and happineſs of his kingdom. 


The law of God is the ſtandard of all moral reQitude, ot 
holineſs. This is reduced into love to Gop, and our 
neighbour as ourſelves ;and uhiverſal good-will compre- 
hends all the love toGop, our neighbour, and ourſelves, re- 
quired in the divine law. And therefore muſt be the whole 
of holy obedience. Let any ſerious perſon think what are 


each one by itſelf, he will find, that diſintereſted, friendly 
affeQion is its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. For inſtance, 
all the holineſs in pious fear, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
This denomination ſuppoſe, that this eminent divine not only 
illaſtrated and confirmed the main dodrines of Calviniſm, but 
brought the whole ſyſtem to a greater degree of confiltency and 
perfection, than any who had gone before him. And they pro- 
feſs only to purſue the ſame defiga of ill further perfeQing the 
ſame ſyſtem. Ok 5 ge 
+ The law requires us to love Gop with all our hearts, becauſe 
he is the Lend, becauſe be is juſt ſuch a Being as he is. On 
this account, primarily and antecedently to all other conſidera- 
tions, he is infinitely amiable 3 and therefore, on this account, 
primarily and antecedegtly to all other confiderations, he oughs 
30 appear infinitely amiable in our eyes, 
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the fear of the ka conſiſts in love. Again, holy grati- 
tude is nothing but good- will toGop and our neighbour, in 
which we ourſelves are included; and correſ] pondent affection 


* 4 


* 


excited by a view of the gobd- will and kindneſs of Go. 
Univerſal good-will alſo implies the whole of the duty 


we owe to our neighbor. For juſtice, truth, and faithful- 


neſs, are compriſed in univerſal benevolence. So are tem- 
perance and chaſtity. For, an undue indulgence of our ap- 
petites and paſſions is contrary to benevolence, as tending 
to hurt ourſelves or others ; and ſo oppoſite to the general 
good, and the divine command, in which all the crime of 


ſuch indulgence conſiſts. In ſhort, all virtue is nothing but 


benevolence acted out in its proper nature and perfection, or 
love toon and our. neightour made n in all its * 
$ 


ine 1 and expreſſions. 


That all fn conſiſts in /elf/bneſs. 


5 this is meant, an intereſted, ſelfiſh affection, by which 
a perſon ſits himſelf up as ſupreme, and the only object of 


regard; and nothing is good or lovely, in his view, unleſs 


Toited to promote his own private intereſt, . This ſelf. love 
is in its whole nature and every degree of it, enmity againſt 
Gop. 1 is not Jubjett to the law of Gop ; and is the only 


affection that can oppoſe it. It is the foundation of all ſpi- 
ritual blindneſs ; and therefore the ſource of all the open 


idolatry in the heathen world, and falſe religion under the 


light of the goſpel. All this is agreeable to that ſelf-love 
which oppoſes Gop's true character. Under the influence 
of this principle, men depart from truth, it being itſelf the 


eateft practical lie in nature, as it ſets. up that which is 


_ Eomparatively nothing, above Univerſal: Exiſtence. Self- 


love is the ſource of all profaneneſs and impiety in the 
world; and of all pride and ambition among men, which 
is nothing but ſelfiſhneſs acted out in this particular way. 
This is the foundation of all covetouſneſs and ſenſuality ; 


. as it blinds people's eyes, contracts 25 hearts, and ſinks 


wem 
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them down, fo that they look. upon earthly enjoymentss as 
the greateſt good. This is the ſource of all falſehood, in- 
juſtice, and oppreſſion, as it excites mankind by undue me- 
thods to invade the property of ↄthers.— Self- love produces 
all the violent paſſions, envy, wrath, clamor, and evil ſpea- 
king, and every thing contrary to the divine law, is briefly 
comprehended in this fruitful ſource of all iniquity, ſe/f-love. 


III. That there are no promiſes of regenerating grace 
made to the doings of the unregenerate. | 


For as far as men act from ſelt-love, they act from a bad 
end. For thoſe who have no true love to Gop, really do no 
duty, when they attend on the externals of religion. And 
as the unregenerate act from a ſelfiſh principle, they do no- 
thing which is commanded, Their impenitent doings are 
wholly oppoſed to repentance and converſion, therefore not 
implied in the command, To repent, &c. So far from this, 
they are altogether diſobedience to the command.* Hence 
it appears, that there are no promiſes of ſalvation to the do- 
ings of the unregenerate. | 


IV. That the impotency of ſinness, with reſpect to be- 

lieving in Chriſt, is not natural but moral. 
| For 

The author of the Moral Diſquiſitions, while comparing Hop- 
kinſian-Calvinifls, with real Calviniſts has this inference. 
It is evident, that Hopkinfian ſentiments are only the genuine 
fouriſhing and fruitful branches of the Calviniſtic tree. For the 
Hopkinſians plead that there is no duty in the actions of ſinners, 
becauſe they are totally depraved. As total depravity, therefore, 
is the great pillar in the Calviniflic theory, there is no more dif. 
ference between Calviniſts and Hopkioſians, than there is be- 
" tweena tree and its branches, or between firſt principles and con- 
fequences. The broad foundation which ſupports our ample ſu- 
perſtructure, was long ſince deeply and firmly laid in the firſt prin- 
ciples of Calviniſm. To ſupport our theory, we need no firſt 
principles; except thoſe which Calviniſts have. adopted and 
improved againſt Pelagians and Arminians, [See Spring's Mo- 
ral Piſquiſitione, p. 40-] | | 
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Pon it is a plain diate of common ſenſe, that natural 
impoſſibility excludes all blame. But an unyilling mind 


is univerſally conſidered as a crime, and not as an excuſe, 


and is the very thing whereig our wickedneſs copſiſts, That 
- the impotence of the ſinner is owing ton diſaffection of 


5 _ is evident from the promiſes of the goſpel, When 


any object of good is propoſed and promiſed to us upon aſk- 


ing, it clearly evinces that there can be no impotency in us 


with reſpe& to obtaining it, beſide the diſapprobation of 


the toi and that inability which conſiſts in diſinclination, 


never renders any thing improperly the ſubject of precept 


or command. 


V. That in order to faith in Chrid, a ſinner muſt ap- 
proye in his heart of the divine conduct, even though Gon 
ſhould caſt him off forever Which, however, neither i implies 
love to miſery, nor hatred of bappineſs,* 

For, if the law is good, death is due to thoſe who have 
broken it. The Judge of all the earth cannot but do right, 
It would bring everlaſting reproach upon his government to 
ſpare us, conſidered n as in n When this is 

felt 


* As a pajticle of water is ſmall in compariſon of a generous 


ſtream, ſo the man of humility feels ſmall before the great family 
ok his fellow creatures. He values his ſoul, but when he com- 


pares it to the great ſoul of maukind, he almoſt forgets and loſes 
Gght of it: for the governing principle of his heart is to eftimate 
things according.to their worth. When, therefore, be indulges 


a humble compariſon with his Maker, he feels loſt in the infinite 


4 * 
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falneſs and brightnels of divine love, as a ray of light is loſt in 
ſan, and a particle of water in the ocean. It inſpires him 
th the moſt-grateful feelings of heart, that he has opportunity 


EC 'to be in the hand of Gab, as clay in the hand of the potter: 
"and. as be confiders himſelf in this humble light, he ſobmits the 
nature and fize of his future veſſel entirely to Go. As his pride 
Is loft in the duſt, he looks up with pleaſure towards the throne of 
Kon, and rejoices with all bis heart in EE OR 


— Ffminiſiration, 
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the fruit of wiſe contrivance and deſign. 
vi That the introduction of jin, is, upen the LAY _ 
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| felt in our Hearts, and not till then, we ſhall be prepared to 


look to the free grace of Gon through the redemption which 
is in Chriſt, and to exerciſe faith in his blood, who is ſet 

h to be a propitiation tageclare GOD's righteouſneſs, that 
he might beYuft, and yet be the Juflifer of him who beliveth 
in Feſus. 

VI. That the infinitely wiſe and holy Gop has exerted 
his omnipatent power in ſuch a manner, as he purpoſed 
ſhould be followed with the exiſtence and entrance of moral 
evil in the ſyſtem. 

For it muſt be admitted on all hands, that Gop has a 
perfect knowledge, foreſight, and view of all poſſible exiſ- 
tences and events, If that ſyſtem and ſcene of operation, 
in which moral evil ſhould never have exiſtence, was actu- 
ally preferred in the divine mind, certainly the Deity is in- 
finitely diſappointed in the iſſue of his awn operations. No- 
thing can be mare diſhonorable to Gop, than to imagine 
that the ſyſtem, which js actually formed by the divine hand, 4 
and which was made for his pleaſure and glory, is yet, — 


for the general geod. 


For the wiſdom and power of the Deity are diſplayed in - 
carrying on deſigns of the greateſ good : and the exiſtence 
of moral evil has undoubtedly occaſioned a more full, per- 
fect, and glorious diſcovery of the infinite perfections of the 
divine nature, than could ethexwiſe have been made to the 
view of creatures. If the extenſive manifeſtations of L. 
pure and holy nature of Gop, and his infinite averhe 
on to fin, and all his inherent perfections, in their 
fruits and effects, is either itſelf the greateſt good, Mg 
farily contains it ; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the n 


duction of fin is for the greateſt good. 


VIII. That repentance is before faith in Chriſt, 
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By this is not intended, that repentance is before a 88 
lative belief of the being and perfections of Gop, and of the 
perſon and character of f Chriſt; but only, that true repent- 
ance 1s previous to a ſaving fithjn Chriſt, in which the be- 
liever is united to Chriſt, and entitled to the benefits of his 
mediation and atonement. That repentance is before faith 
in this ſenſe, appears from ſeveral conſiderations, 


175. As repentance and faith reſpect different objects, ſo 
they are diſtinct exereiſes of the heart, and therefore one 
not only may, but muſt be prior to the other. 


24. There may be genuine repentance of ſin without 
faith in Chriſt; but there cannot be true faith in Chriſt 
without repentance of ſin: and ſince repentance is neceſſary 
in order to faith in Chriſt, it muſt entern, be prior ta 
. in Chriſt. 


5 John the Baptiſt, Chriſt, and his apoſtles, taught, 
that repentance is before faith. John cried, Repent, for the 
® $;nedem of heaven is at hand ; intending, that true repentance 
was neceſſary in order to embrace the goſpel of the kingdom, 
Chriſt commanded, Repent ye, and believe the goſpely, And 
Paul preached pepentance toward Gop, and faith toward 
aur Lord Feſus Chriſt. . 

IX. That though men became ſinners by Adam accord- 


ing to a divine conſtitution, yet they have, and are account. 
able for no ſins but perſonal. For, 


1/7. Adam's act in eating the forbidden fruit was not 
ie act of his poſterity, therefore, they did not * at the 
[8 time he did. | 


be ſinfulneſs of FOR act could not be transferred 
_— aftcrwards ; becauſe the ſinfulneſs of an act can no 
Woe transferred from one perſon to another, than an act 

Therefore, . 


3d. Adam's act in eating the forbidden fruit was not 


A but 1 the — of his ed 8 being ſin- 
ners. 
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ners. Gop was pleaſed to make a conſtitution, that, if A- 
dam remained holy through his ſtate of trial, his poſterity 
ſhould, in conſequence of it, be holy too; but if he ſinned, 
his poſterity,” in conſequence of it, ſhould be ſinners too. 
Adam ſinned, 'and now Gop brings his poſterity into the 
world ſinners. By Adam's fin we are become ſinners, not 
Jer it; his ſin being only the occaſion, not the cauſe of our 
committing ſins. 


X. That though believers are juſtified through Chriſt's 
righteouſneſs, yet his righteouſneſs is not transferred ts 
them. For, 


'1/f, Perſonal righteouſneſs can no more be — 
from one perſon to another than perſonal ſin. 


2d, If Chriſt's perſonal righteouſneſs were transferred to 
believers, they would be as perfectly holy as Chriſt, and ſs 
ſtand in no _— of forgiveneſs. But, 


Za. Believers are not conſcious of having Chriſt's per- 
ſonal righteouſneſs, but feel and bewail much in-dwelling 
ſin and corruption. And, 


4th. The ſcripture repreſents believers as receiving only 
the benefits of Chriſt's righteouſneſs in juſtification, er their 
being pardoned and accepted for Chriſt's righteouſneſs ſake. 
And this is the proper ſcripture notion of imputation. Jo- 
nathan's righteouſneſs was imputed toMephiboſheth, when 
David ſhewed kindneſs to him for his father Jonathan's Wann * 


The Hopkinſians warmly advocate the doctrine o 
divine decrees, the doctrine of particular electio 
doctrine of total depravity, the doctrine of the ſpecial ang. 
ences of the ſpirit of God in regeneration, the doctrineè 
Juſtification by faith alone, the final perſeverance of the 
faints, and the conſiſtency between entire fxeedom and ab- 
ſolute dependence. And therefore claim it᷑ Mheir juſt due, 
755 n ſince 
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ſines the world will make diſtinctions, to be called Hops 
EkEinſian Calviniſts, 


Hophins on Holineſt, p. 7, 8, 11, 12, 19, 26, 27, 28, 29 


34, 171, 197, 202. 
Edwards on the Will, p. 234, 289. 


wm— Nature of True Virtur. 
Bellamy's True Religion Delineated, p. 16. 
Dialogue: between Theron and Paulinus, p. 195. 
Weſt's Eſſays on Moral Agency, p. 170, 177, 181. 
wn Spring's Nature of Duty, p. 23. 
Moral Diſquifitions, p. 40. 
Mantzſcript by the Rev. Mr. Emmons. 


HUSSI TES, a dineralnation' in Bohemia ; ſo called from 
John Huſs, one of their principal teachers, who, about the 
year 1414, embraced and defended the opinions of Wickliff, 


Brande's Hiftory of the Reform, wol. 2. 5. 16. 


HUTCHINSONIANS. So called from the late John 
- HutchinſonEſq.who was born 1674. This laborious writer 
was a layman of | Yorkſhire, and being of a ſtudious turn, 
aſſiſted by a proper education, he made many valuable diſ- 
coveries in the philoſophy of nature, which he afterwards 
applied to theological diſquiſitions, and had the pleaſure 
to find an exact conformity between theſe two great 
. conſtituents of human knowledge. 


It appears to be a leading ſentiment of this n 
- that all our ideas of divinity are formed from the ideas in 
nature. That nature is a ſtandard picture, and ſcripture an 
| cation of the ſeveral parts of that picture, to draw out to, 
he great things of Gop, in order to reform our mental 


33 
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| » This zethe lat, which Mr. Henty Lee endeavours to prove 
in his Sophro Nature's CharaReriſtics of the Truth, In 3 
courſe of meditations on the ſcenes of nature, he ſhews their 
analogy to what, he ſuppoſes, are ſcriptural truths, 


* 
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To prove this point, the Hutchinſonians allege, that the 
feriptures declare, The inviſible things of God, from the for. 
mation of the world, are clearly feen, being underſtood by the 
' things which are mad, even his power and 
Rom. i. 20. The heavens muſt declare Gop's righttouſneſs 
and truth in the congregation of the ſaints, Pſalm Ixxxix. 5. 
. And in ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of nature, in one voice of 
analogy, declares and gives us ideas of his glory, and ſhews 
us his handy work. | 

We cannot have any ideas of inviſible things, till they are 
pointed out to us by revelation, And as we cannot know 
them immediately, ſuch as they are in themſelves, after the 
manner in which we know ſenſible objects, they tnuſt be 
communicated to us by the mediation of ſuch things as we 
already comprehend. For this reaſon the ſcripture is found 
to have a language of its own; which does not conſiſt df 
words, but of ſighs or figures taken from viſible things. In 
conſequence of which the world, which we now ſee, be- 
comes a ſort of @mmentary on the mind of Gop, and ex- 
plains the world in which we believe. 

+ The doctrines of the chtiſtian faith are atteſted by, the 
whole natural world. They are recorded in a language, 
which has never been confounded ; they are written ina text, 
which ſhall never be corrupted, ; 
The Hutchinſonians maintain, that the great myſtery of 
the Trinity is conveyed to our underſtandings by ideas of 
enſe. And that the created ſubſtance of the air or heaven, 
in its threefold agency of fire, light, and ſpirit, is the enige 
ma of the one eſſence, or one Jehovah in three perſons, 
The Unity of eſſence is exhibited by its Unity of ſubſtance. 
The Trinity of perſons, by its Trinity of conditions, figey 
light, and ſpirit. Thus the one ſubſtance of the air or hea- 
ven, in its three conditions, ſhews the Unity in Trinity z 


[oj agg conditions, in or of one ſubſtance, the Trinity 
oy. TEMUENST. ! | '1 r 


2 


00 For, 


ing. (See 
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- | Foray. this denomination, if we conſult the writings of 
a Old and New Teſtament, we ſhall find the perſons of 
the Deity, repreſented under the names and characters of 
the three material agihm, fire, light, and ſpirit z and their 
actions expreſſed by the actions of theſe their emblens. 


The Father is called a.conſuming fire, and his judicial 
proceedings are ſpoken of in words, which denote the ſeve- 
ral actions of fire. See Deut. iv. 24. Jebovah is a conſu- 
ming fire. Heb. xii. 29. Our Gon is a conſuming fire, &c. 


| The Son has the name of light, and his purifying actions 
and offices are deſcribed by words, which denote the actions 
and offices of light. He is he true light, which lighteth every 
man that tometh into the world, John i. 9. Sos alſo Mal. 
Iv, 2. and a variety of other paſſages. 


„The Comforter has the name of ſpirit, and his anima- 
| ting and ſuſtaining offices are deſcribed by words for the 
actions and offices of the material ſpirit. His actions, in 
the ſpiritual economy, are agreeable to higgtype, in the na- 
| tural econo my, ſuch as inſpiring, impellikg, driving, lead- 
att. iv. 1. &c. ] 


The philoſophic ſyſtem 5 the Hutchinſonians is derived 
from the Hebrew —_— The truth of it reſts on theſe 
ſuppoſitions. 


I. That the Hebrew 8 was formed under divine 
inſpiration, either all at once, or at different times, as oc- 

aſions required. And that the Divine Being had a view, 
in conſtruQing it, to the varidus revelations, which he, in 
all ſucceeding times, ſhould make in that language. Con- 
ſequently, that its words muſt be the moſt proper and de- 
terminate to convey fuch truths, as the Deity, during the 
Old Teftament diſpenſation, thought fit to make known to 
the ſons of men, Farther than this, that the inſpired pen- 
men of thoſe ages, at leaſt, were under the guidance of hea- 
ven in the choice of words for recording what was revealed 
to them. IT * that «ow Teſtament, if the lan- 
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ger is rightly underſtood, is the moſt determinate, in its 
eaning, of any other book under heaven. 


II. That whatever is s recorded Old Teſtament is 
 ftrialy and literally true, allowing only for a few common 
figures of rhetoric. That nothing contrary to truth, is ac- 
gomodated to vulgar apprehenſions.* 


In proof of this the Hutchinſonians argue in this manner. 


The primary and ultimate deſign of revelation 1s, indeed, 
to teach men divinity ; but in ſubſerviency to that, geo- 
graphy, hiſtory, and chronology are occaſionally introduced; 
all which are allowed to be juſt and authentic. There are 
alſo innumerable references to things of nature, and de- 
ſcriptions of them. if then the former are juſt, and to be 
depended on, for the ſame reaſon the latter ought to be eſ- 
teemed philoſophically true. F urther, they think it not 
unworthy of Gop, that he ſhauld make it a ſecondary end 
of his revelation, to unfold the ſecrets of his works; as the 
; prigaary was ake known the myſteries of his nature, 

and deſigns of his grace; that men might thereby be led 
to admire and adore the wiſdom and goodneſs, which the 
great Author of the univerſe has diſplayed throughout all 
| his works. And as our minds are often referred to natural 
things for ideas of ſpiritual truths, it is of great importance, 
in order to conceive aright of divine matters, that our ideas 
of the natural things referred to, be ſtrily juſt and true. 


Mr. Hutchinſon found, that the Hebrew ſcriptures had 
hos capital words, which he thought had not been duly 
- +» - _ conſidered 


* ke. Hutchinſon i land, that the Hebrew ſcriptures 
where aferibe motion to the body of the ſan, nor fixedneſs to t 
 qarth, That they deſcribe the created ſyſtem to be a plenum with- 
out any vacunem at all ; and reſect the aflitance of gravitation, 
attraction, or any ſuch; occult qualities for performing the ſtated 
operations of nature, which are carried on by the mechaniſm of 
the heavens in their threefold condition of fire, light, and ſpirit, 


the material l to work in the beginning. 
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conſidered and underſtood, and which he has 
to prove contain, in their radical meaning, the grea 
moſt comfortable The cherubim, he ah. ne to be 
an hieroglyphic of diyMEconſtruRion, or a ſacred image ta 
deſcribe, as far as figures could go, the humanity united to 
' Deity, And ſo he treats of ſeveral ather words of ſimilar 
8 import. From all which he concluded, That the rites and 
* and ceremonies of the Jewiſh diſpenſation were ſo many 

delineations of Chriſt, in wht he was tu be, to do, and to 
' + © ſuffer, that the early Jews knew them to be types of his 
ions and ſufferings, and by performing them as ſuch, 


" 4 Ki ſo far Chriſtians both in faith and endes. 
| Hutchinſon's Works, vol. 3+. . 10, toc „ 


5 2 2 þ 260, 264. 268, 273 
od ” * vol. - 5. 31. vel. 3. 5. 663. 


ectarut, p. 9, 10. 


Vr 's Bec) Hifory of nn. vel. 3. 5. 673.676, 


1 ACOBITES, a denomination of Baftern Chriſiana, 
b the ſixth, and i in the beginning of the ſeventh century ; 
denominated from Facob Bardeus, or Zanzalus, a Hias, 

and a diſciple of Eutyches and Dyoſeerus. _ 


His docteines ſpread in Af and {/ice to that degree, 
that the detiomination of the Eutychians were ſwallowed up 
by that of the Facobites, which alſa comprehended all the 
 Monephyfites of the Hg, i. e. ſuch as acknowledged but 75 
nature, and that human in eſus Chrift, by that an 

the Armenians and Abyſines. They denied ho three perſons 

in the Trinity, and made the ſign of the croſs with one fin- 

ger, to intimate the oneneſs of the Godhead. Before bap · 

tiſm, they applied a hot iron to the foreheads of children, 
| after they had circumciſed them, founding that practice up- 

on the words of hn the Bapriſt. Mat. iii. 21. He will 

bla: you with t Floh Ghoſt and with fire. W 

10 ns > aged vol. 2. L ber Jacobi! 
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| JANSENISTS, — Romin Catclics in 
. which was formed in the year 1640. They follow 
the opinions of Janſenius, biſh res, from whoſe wri- 
tings the followin ſiti (aid to have been 
extracted. N m 

1. That there are divine precepts, which good men, not- 
withſtanding their deſire to obſerve them, are, nevertheleſs, 
abſolutely unable to obey ; has Gop given them that 
meaſure of grace, which is Mentally neceſſary to render 
them capable of ſuch obedience, FOES 


II. That no perſon, in this _—_ ſtate of nature, can 
reſiſt the i of divine grace, when it operates upon 
reſt he infpence of divine grace, whe 

III. That in order to render human actions meritorious, 
it is not requiſite that they be exempt from neceſſity, but 
that they be free from conflraint. 


IV. That at Ho Semi-pelagians err greatly in maintain- 
ing that the n will is endowed with the power of ei- 


ther receiving, or reſiſting the 5 influences of pre- 


venting grace. 
V. That whoever affirms, 10 Feſut Cbriſi made ex- 
iation, by tus ſufferings and death, for the ſins of all man- 
Rad, is a Semi- pelagian. 
This denomination were alſo diſtinguiſhed from many of 
| 2 Roman Catholics, by their maintaining that the holy 
ke er and | public Liturgies ſhould be offered to the pe- 
of the people in their mother tongue. And they look 
upon it as a matter of the higheſt moment to perſuade all 
riſtians, that true piety does not conſiſt in the perform- 
ance. of external acts of deyotion, but in inward holineſs 
and divine love. 
Mefhrim's Ecelefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 4. 373. 375. 


4 ** 8 - IBERIANS, 
..* Pope * x. — ofthe Irn 
the propobtions of Jauſenius; | 
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AdLerive their name from Iberia, a province of Aſia 


5 Greek-Church. See Greek-Church.] 
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\ IBERIANS, adenomination of Zaftern 7 


led Georgia: hence alſo called Georgians, 
There tenets ave ſaid to be the ſame with thoſe OM 


— Teuber Simon 8 of the Haſtirn Chriftians, p. 64, 65. 


JESUI TS, a famous igious order in the Romiſh 
church, eſtabliſhed in the yell PLS40, under 00 name of the 
company of Jeſus. | 

Ignio, or, Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniſh ee of illuſ- 
trio rank, was the founder of this order, which has made 
a moſt rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs through the world. 


The doctrinal points which are aſcribed to the Jeſuits, 
in diſtinction from many * of the Roman ane. 


are as follow.“ 


1. This order maintain, that the Po is infallible— 
That he is the only viſible ſource of that u erfal and unli- 


mited power which Chriſt has granted to the church 
That alt biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him 
alone the authority and juriſdiction with which they are in- 
veſted ;' and that he alone i is the fupreme law.giver of that 


facred* community; ; a law-giver whoſe edicts and com- 


mands it is, in the higheſt degree, criminal to oppoſe, or 
diſobey, 
"THe: They edit within the limits of the church, 


not only many who live ſeparate from the communion of 


Rome, but even extend the inheritance of &ernal ſalvation 
to nations that have not the leaſt knowledge of the chriſtian 
religion, or of its divine author. And confider as true 
members of the — __ an Wy proteſs its 
CY 1 * . 
432 6. „ . ; | III. | 


. "Hai b l 'repreſemtation which is given by the adverſa riet 
of this order. The compiler OT — 2 


nity w foo any of the Jeſuits own writing. 


* 


* 


* 
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being pri ved of all power of doing good That the ſuccours 


grace are adminiſtered to all manking.in a meaſure ſufficient 
to lead them to eftnal life and ſalvation— That the opera- 
tions of grace offer no violence to the facuſſties and powers 
of nature, and therefore may be reh/fed—And that Gop 
from all eternity has appointed everlaſting rewards and pu- 
niſhments, as the portion of men in a future world, not by 
an abſolute, arbitrary, and uncoMW#tional decree, but in conſe- 
quence of that divine and unlimited preſcience by which he 
foreſaw the actions, merits, and characters of * in- 


dividual. 
IV. They kepreſent it as a matter of perfect indifference 
from what mitives men obey the laws of Gop, provided 


theſe laws are really obeyed. And maintain, that the ſer- 
vice of thoſe who obey from the fear of puniſhment, is as 
agreeable to the Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from 
a principle of love to him and his laws. 


V. They maintain, that the ſacraments have in them- 
ſelves an inſtrumental and efficient power, by virtue of which 
they work in the ſoul (independently on its previous pre- 
paration or propenſities) a diſpoſition to receive the di- 
vine grace. | 

VI. The Jeſuits recommend a devout ignorance to ſuch 
as ſubmit to their direction, and think a Chriſtian ſuffici- 
ently inſtructed, when he has learned to yield a blind and 
unlimited obedience to the orders of the church. 


The following maxims are ſaid to be extracted from the 
moral writings of this order. 


I. That perſons truly wicked, and void of the love be of 

Gop, may expect to obtain eternal life in heaven, provided 
thar they be impreſſed with a fear of the divine anger, and 
avoid all heinous and enormous crimes, through the dread 


of e ne | 
| IT. 


- The Jeſdits maintain, that human nature is far from 


- n — 4 
* 
P * 
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tbe didtates of nature and right reaſon, which it done by a ponſon 
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8 n. That thoſe perſons may tranſgreſs twith fag, who 


have a probable reaſon for tranſgreſſing, i. e. any plauſible 


argument or authority in favor of the ſin they are inclined 
to commit. | | * 

II. That Iions tntrin/ically evil, and directly con- 
trary to the divine law, may be innocentiy perfortned by thoſe 
who have ſo much power over their own minds as to join, 
even ideally, a good end to his wicked action. 

IV. That phileſophical ſin & is of a very light and trivial 
nature, and does not deſerve the pains of hell. 

V. That the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon blin- 
ded by the ſeductions of tutnultuous paſſiongp and deſtitute 


of all ſenſe and impreſſion of religion, hover deteſtable 


and heinous they may be in thernſelves, are not imputable 
to the tranſgreſſor before the tribunal of Gon; and that 
ſuch tranſgreſſions may be often as involuntary as the ac- 
tions of a madman. 


VI. That the perſon who takes an oath, or enters into 
a contract, may, to elude the force of the one and obliga- 
tion of the other, add to the form of the words that expreſs 
them certain mental additions and tacit teſervations. 


This entire ſociety is compoſed of four ſorts of members, 
viz. Novices, Scholars, ſpiritual and temporal Coadjutors, 
and profeſſed Members, , Beſide the three ordinary vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, atid obedience, which axe common to 
all the monaſtic tribes, the profeſſed Members are obliged to 
take a fourth, by which they ſolemnly bind themſelves to 
go, without deliberation or delay, wherever the Pope ſhall 
think fit to ſend them. They are governed by a General, 
who has four Aſſiſtants, The inferiors of this order are re- 
quired to conſider their Chief as infallible ; entirely to re+ 

* By philoſophical fin, the Jeſuits mean, an adios contrary t 


evho'is either abſolutely ignorant of God, er ders not think of him 
during the time this acbion is committed, 


* 
* 
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. 


blindly to his conduct. 
my in Ecclefraftical Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 465s 


70. vol. 4. p. 354. 355, Sc. 
Hifery of Don Ignatius, vol. P. 2, 190. 


Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. p. 512; 
Critical Review, vol. 55 FO 309. 


ILLUMINATI, i. e. the@#nlightened, a denomination 
which appeared in Spain about the year 1575. They were 
charged with maintaining, that mental prayer and contem- 
plation had ſo intimately united them to Gop, they were 
arrived to ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as to ſtand in no need 
of good works, or the ſacraments of the church; and that 
they might commit the groſſeſt crimes without ſin. 

After the ſuppreſſion of the Illuminati in Spain, there ap- 
peared a denomination in France which took the ſame 
name. They maintained, that one Anthony Buckuet, a 
friar, had a {ſtein of belief and practice revealed to him, 
which exceeded every thing Chriſtianty had yet been ac- 
quainted with. That by this method, perſons might in a 
ſhort time arrive at the ſame degrees of perfection and glory 
to which the ſaints and the bleſſed Virgin have attained, 
and this improvement might be carried on till our actions 
became divine, and our minds wholly given up to the influ- 
ence of the Almighty. They ſaid further, that rione of the 
doRors of th church knew any thing of religion; that 
St. Peter and St. Paul were well-meaning men, but knew. 
nothing of devotion ; that the whole church lay in darkneſs 
and unbelief ; that every one was at liberty to follow the 


ſuggeſtions of his conſcience U that Gon regarded nothing 


but 


„1. is enjoined upon the Jeſuits, that they ſhould uſe nothing. 


nor frequent any thing, long enough to be attached to it. That 
their beds ſhould not ſtand à week 
cells. That even their books of prayer ſhould be frequently chan- 


ged, leſt the mind; become occupied by other affeftions than thoſy 


wich which they wiſh it to be filled, | 


nou eir own will in all things, and abandon themſelves. 


together in one part of their 


L. 


. 
* 


* 


A | 
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but himſelf ; and that within ten years their doctrine would 
be received all over the world; then there would be no 
more. occaſion for prieſts, monks, and other ſuch religious 
diſtinctions. 3 | 
| Breng Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. p. 523, 524. 
INDEPENDENT S, a denomination of Proteſtants, in 
England and Holland. They appeared in England in the 
year 1616. John Robinſor, a Norfolk divine, was the 
leader of this party. They derive their name from their 
maintaining, that every particular congregation of Chriſtians 
has an entire and complete power of juriſdiction over its 


* members, to be exerciſed by the Elders of tach church 


within itſelf, without being ſubje& to the authority of Bi- 
ſhops, Synods, Preſbyteries, or any eccleſiaſtical aſſembly com- 
poſed of the deputies from different churches. 
The Independents allege that the church of Corinth had 

an entire judicature within itſelf, For St. Paul thus ad- 
dreſſes them, Do not ye judge them which are within ? 1 of 
Cor. v. 12. So they were nos dependent upon the apoſtle 
to come to him for a ſentence. 

Moſbeim"s Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, vol. 4. 5. 526. 

Nees Hiftory of the Puritants, vol. 3. p. 142. 

Goodwin's Works, vol. 4. p. 71. 


IN VISIBLES, a name of diſtinction given to the diſci- 
ples of Oſiander, Flacius, Illyricus, Swenkfeld c, becauſe 
they denied the perpetual viſibility. of the church. 

31 Collier Hiftorical Didianary. Sas Inwifibles.} 


JOACHIMITES, adenomination which appeared about 
the commencement of the thirteenth century; ſo called 
from Joachim, abbot of Sora, in Calabria. 


He foretold the deſtruction of the church of Rome, and 
the promulgation of @ neto and more perfets gſpel in the age 
of the u Ghoſt; by a ſet of poor and auſtere miniſters, 
whom Go was to raiſe up, and empley for that pages 2 


. . 
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For he divided the world into three ages, relative to the 
threeUiſpenſations of religion which were to ſucceed each 
other. The two imperfect ages, viz. the age of the Old 
Teſtament, which was that of the Father, and the age of the 
New, which was under the adminiſtratiqn of the Son, were 
according to his predictions now paſt, and the third age, even 
that of the Holy Ghoſt, was at hand. | 


Moſheim's Fcclſſaſtical Hiftery, wok 3. 5. 66. 


ISBRANIKI, a denomination which appeared i in Ruſſia, 
about the year 1666, and aſſumed this name, which ſigni- 
fies the multitude of the elect. But they were called by their 
adverſaries, Rolſkolſnika, or the ſeditions faction. They 
profeſſed a Figerous zeal for the letter of the holy ſcriptures. 


They maintained that there is no ſubordination of rank 
among the faithful ; and that à 8 may kill himlelf 


JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. . The grſt ite of this 
denomination is placed under the relgn of Adrian. For 
when this emperor had, at length,razed Jeruſalem, entirely 
deſtroyed its very foundations, and enacted laws of the ſe- 
vereſt kind againſt the whole body of the Jewiſh people, the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians who lived in Paleſtine, to pre- 
vent their being confounded with the Jews, abandoned en- 
tirely the Moſaic rites, and choſe a biſhop named Mark, a 
foreigner by nation, and an alien from the commonwealth 
of Iſrael. Thoſe, who were ſtrongly attached to the Mo- 
ſaic rites, ſeparated from their brethren, and founded at Pe- 
ra, a country af Paleſtine, and in the neighbouring parts, par- 
ticular aſſemblies, in which the law of Moſes maintained i its 
PR dignity, authority, and luſtre, 


The body of Judaizing Chriſtians, which fet Chriſt and 
Moſes upon an equal foot in point of authority, were after- 


wards divided into two ſeQts, extremely different 1 4 in 
ir 


7 
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their rites and in their opinions, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Nazarenes and Ebienites. [See Ev bioni and 
Nazarenes.] 
u e e MO Hitery, hy 1.7. 71. 
1 | | 


Ea a party which erated from the 
Quakers, i in Pennſylvania, in the year 169r. They were 
headed by the famous George Keith, om whom they de, 
rived their name. | 


Thoſe who perſiſted . in their ſeparation, after their lea- 
der deſerted them, profiled baptiſm, » and receiyed the Lord's 


Oupper. | 
This party were alfo called Suaker-Bapti ”Y becauſe they 


xetained the language, dreſs, and manners of the Quakers, 
— Sdwerd's Hi er of the American Baptiſts, 555.56, 57. 60. 


ENIPPERDOLIN GS, A* denomination in the 16 
century, ſo called from Bettrand Knipperdoling, who taught, 
that the righteous, before the day of judgment, ſhall have 4 
monarchy on earth; and the wicked be deſtroyed. That 
men are not juſtified by their faith in Chriſt Jeſus. That 
there is no original ſin. That infants 6ught not to be bap- 
tized ; and immerſion is the only mode of baptiſm. That 
every one has authority to preach, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments. That men are not obliged to pay reſpect to magiſ- 
trates. That all things ought to be in common. And that 


it is lawful to marry many wives. 
Chevraa's Hiſtory of the World, vol. 3. p. 437+ 


Krisrol ATRE, a branch of the Monophyſites, 
which maintained, that the body ofChriſt, before his refure 
fies was corruptible. $6. i 

Ae 7 Beclefraftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. 5. 471, 472, | 


LABBADISTS, 


1 


Nester a denomination which aroſe in the 
ſeventeenth century ; ſo called from their founder John 
Labbadie, a native of Frrnce, a man of no mean genius, and 
remarkable for a natural and maſculine IIs. He 
maintained among other things, 


I. That Gop might, and did, on certain occaſions, der 
ceive men. 


IT. That the holy ſcripture was not ſufficient to lead 
men to ſalvation, without certain particular illuminations and 
revelations from the Holy Ghoſt. 


III. That in reading the ſcripture we ought to give leſs 
attention to the literal ſenſe of the words,than to the inward 
fuggeſtions of the ſpirit : and that the efficacy of the word 
fepended upon b him that preached it. 

IV. That the faithful ought to have all 2 in 
FRN 8 

v. That there is n ſubordinaion or diſtinction in the 
{rus church of Chriſt, | 

VI. That Chriſt was to reign 2 thouſand years up- 
on eng 
VII. That 82 EY life is a late of grace and 
union with Gop, and the very height of perfection. 


VIII. That the Chriſtian, whoſe mind is contented and 
calm, ſees all things in Gop, enjoys the Deity, and is per- 
fectly indifferent about every thing that paſſes in the world. 


IX. That the Chriſtian arrives at that happy ſtate by the 
exerciſe of a perfect ſelf-denial, by mortifying the fleſh and 
ell ſenſual affoctions. and by mental prayer. 

un. s Eeclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 63. 


LAMPETIANS 
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LAMPETIANS, a denomination in the ſeventeenth 
century, the followers of Lampetius, a Syrian monk. 


He pretended that as man is born free, a Chriſtian, in 
order to pleaſe Gop, ought to do nothing by neceſſity; 
and it is therefore unlawful to make vows, even thoſe of 
obedience. Wee 8 Ge 

To this ſyſtem he added the doctrines of the Arians, Car- 
pocratians, and other denominations, [See Arians, and 
Carpocratians.]  _ 

Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 31. 

LATITUDINARIANS, a name which diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe in the ſeventeenth century, who attempted to bring 
Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, and Independents into one 
communion, by compromiſing the difference between them. 
The chief leaders of this denomination were Hales and 
Chillingworth, men of diſtinguiſhed wifdom and piety. The 
reſpectable names of More, Cudtvorih, Gale, Whitchcot, an 
Tillotſon, add a high degree of luſtre to this eminent liſt. 


They were zealouſly attached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical 
_ government and worſhip, which were eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England; but they did not look upon Epiſcopacy 
as abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, to the conſtitution 
of the Chriſtian church. Hence they maintained, that 
thofe who followed other forms of government and wor- 
hip,” were nat, on that account, to be excluded from the 
communion, or to forfeit the title of brethren, They redu- 
eed the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity to a few 
points. N i it e | 
By this way of proceeding they ſhewed, that neither the 
Epiſcopalians, who generally ſpeaking, were Arminians, 
nor the Preſbyterians and 1 ts, Who as generally 
adopted the doctrines of Calvin, had any reaſon to oppoſe 
each other with ſuch animoſity and bitterneſs ; ſince the 
ſubjects of their debates were matters of an indifferent na- 
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ture with reſpect to ſalvation, and might be variouſly ex- 
plained'/and underſtood, without any prejudice to ow AIM 
nal intereſts, 


Moſhrim' s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol 4. A 538. 
Burnet's Hiftorg of his Own Times, p. 186. 


LIBERTINES, a denomination which aroſe in Flan- 
ders, about the year 1525; the heads of this party were one 
Copin and one Quintin of Picardy. | 

The doctrines they taught, are compriſed in the follow- 


* 
hat the Deity was the ſole operating cauſe in the mind 
of man, and the immediate author of all human actions. 
II. That, confequently, the diſtinctions of good and 
evil, that had'been eſtabliſhed with reſpect to thoſe actions, 
were falfe and gronndlefs, and that men could not, properly 
ſpeaking, commit ſin. 
III. That religion conſiſted in the union of the ſpirit, 
-or rational ſoul, with the Supreme Being. 

IV. That all thoſe who had attained this happy union, 
by ſublime. contemplation, and elevation of mind, were 
then allowed. to indulge, without exception or reſtraint, 
their appetites and paſſions, as all their actions were then 
perfectly innocent. 

V. That after the death of the body, they were to be 
united to the Deity. | 

This denomination nga their followers to call 
thernfelves either Catholics or Lutherans. 


Broughton's Hiftorical library, vol. 2. p. 543. 
Moſbeim's Ecclefiaſftical Hiftory, vol. 4. p. 122. 123. 


LOLLARDS. [See Wickliffites.] 


LUCIANISTS. $0 called from Lucianus, a diſciple | 
of Marcion. [See Marcionites and. Cerdonians. ] 


LUCIF ERIANS, 


* 
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LUCIFERIANS, a denomination in the fourth centu- 
ry; ſo called from Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari, They are 


ſaid to have maintained, that the ſoul was transfuſed from 


the parents to the children, | 
| Mofeeim's ibid, vol. 1. . 314. 


LUTHERANS. Thoſe who follow the opinions of 


Martin Luther, an Auguſtine friar, who was born at Iſle- 
ben, in the country of Mansfield, in the circle ofUpperSax- 
ony, in the year 1483. He poſſeſſed an invincible magna- 
nimity, and an uncommon vigor and acuteneſs of genius. 


This denomination took its riſe from the diſtaſte taken 
at the indulgences which were granted in 1517, by Pope 
Leo X, to thoſe who contributed towards finiſhing St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome. Thoſe famous indulgences admin- 
iſtered remiſſion of all ſins, paſt, preſent, and to come, how- 
ever enormous their nature, to thoſe who were rich enough 
to purchaſe them. At this Luther raiſed his warning 
voice; and in ninety-five propoſitions, maintained publicly 


at Wittenberg, on the zoth of September, in the year i 517, 


expoſed the doctrine of indulgences, which led him to at- 
tack the authority of the Pope: and was the commence- 
ment of that memorable revolution in the church which is 
ſtyled the Reformation. * 


The capital articles which Luther maintained are as fol- 
low ; to which are added, à few of the arguments which 
are made uſe of in their defence. Tr 


I. That the holy ſcriptures are the only ſource whence 
we are to draw our religious ſentiments, whether they re- 
late to faith or practice. 


For, the apoſtle declares, 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17, that, 
The ſcriptures are able to make us wiſe unto ſalvation ; and are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
Aruction in rigbteouſneſs. To which may be added a cloud 
of divine witneſſes to the ſame effect. Prov. i. 9. IIa. 
wy *s iS : Vin. 
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* 20, Luke i. 4. John v. 39. xx. 31. 1 Cor. iv. 
„ ; | 

Reaſon alſo confirms the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures ; 
for if the written word is allowed to be a rule'in one caſe, 
how can it be denied to be a rule in another? For the rule 
is but one in all, and is perfect in its nature. 


II. That juſtification is the effect of faith, excluſive of 
good works, that faith ought to produce good works, 
purely in obedience to Gop, and not in order to our 
Juſtification,® | 
For the doQrine of the goſpel attributeth all things to 
OD, and nothing to man, St. Paul in his epiſtle to the 
alatians, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed thoſe who aſcribed our juſti- 
_ fication partly to our works, He aſſerts, that F righteouſ- 
. e by the law, then Chrift is dead in vain. Gal. ii. 21. 
refore it is evident we are hot juſtified by the law. or by 
our works ; but to him who believeth, ſin is pardoned and 
righteouſneſs imputed, abs” ee 
III. That no man is able to make ſatisfaction for 
His ſins. | , 7 
For our Lord expreſsly tells his diſciples, when ye have 
done all, ye are unprofitable ſervants. Luke xvii. 10. Chriſt's 
ſacrifice is alone ſufficient to ſatisfy for ſin: and nothing 
need be added to the infinite value of his merit and ſuf 
ferings. g | 
In conſequence of theſe leading articles, Luther rejected 
tradition, purgatory, penance, auricular confeſſion, maſſis, in- 
vocation of ſaints, monaſtic vews, and other doctrines of the 
- church of Rome. Ly | 
7 12:5 | 
_ We The © 
Luther conſtantly oppoſed this doQtrine to the Romiſh tenet— 
That man, by works of his own, prayer, faſting, and corporal 
Fa Tu 7" merit.and wget pardon, He uſed to call the " 
 dodtrine of juſtification by fait the article of a ſtanding or 
filling cured, @ YO * 
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The Lutherans differ frotm the Cain in the ſoltows 
ing points: 

I. The Lutherans have biſhops, ad foperlidtendunit for 
the government of the church. But the eccleſiaſtical gov- 
ernment which Calvin introduced, was called Preſb;terian 
and does not admit of the inflitudion of biſhops, or of any 
ſubordination among the clergy. 

II. They differ in their notions of the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, 

'The. Lutherans reject tranſubſtantiation, but > that 
the body and blood of Chriſt are materially preſent in the ſa- 
crament, though in an incomprehenſible manner ; and that 
they ae really exhibited both to the worthy and GY 
receiver. 

This 3 the body a blood of Chriſt, with the 
bread: after conſecration, , by the at called con- 
ſubſtantiation. 9 

The Calviniſis hold on the pute, 1 the man Chad, 
is only preſent in this OI by the external ſigns of 

bread and wine 

MIL. They differ in thei dodtrine . the eternal decrees 
E. Gop reßbecting man's fatuation. * The Lutherans main- 
rain; that the divine decrtes reſpecting the ſalvation and mi- 
fery of men, are founded upon a previous knowledge of 
their ſentiments and characters. The Calvinifts on 22 
contrary, conſider the divine decrees as e and unconditional. 
2 Calviniſts. ],. 

For an account of the cular in which Luther differ- 
4 from l ſee 3 ] 


The 


„ Lachey biniſelf Sol Maigtaiued the Anme of grace, 

original fin and predeſtinstion. Hence they Have Been called, 
the doQrites of the reformation. But as the Lutherans after- 
würde Abandoned them, they are now generally kubwn by the. 
| name of Calviniſtic doQrines, 
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T * Lutherans are genetally divided into the moderate 
and the rigid. The moderate Lutherans are thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to the Interim, s publiſhed by the emperar Charles 
V. Melanchthon was the head of this party. TEM were 
called Alianboriſts. 


The rigid Lutherans are thoſe who would not endure any 
chase in their maſter's ſentiments, Matthias Flacius was 
the head of this party. 


To theſe are added another diviſion called 1 
glians, becauſe they held ſome of Luther's tenets, and ſome 
of Zuinglius's. 


The Lutherans are alſo ſubdivided into a variety of de- 
- nominations, [ See Amſdorfians, Calixtins, Flacians, Oſi- 
andrians, Synergiſts, and Ubiquitarians.] 
For an account of the extent of the Lutherans, ſee Part IT. 
Luther on Galatians, p. 142, 144. | 
Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 1. p. 226. 


Maſbeim : Beelefpafticgl Mien, wet. 3. 5. 331. vol. 
4. P. 108, 109, 


Robertſon's Hiftory of Charles V. vol. 2. p. 42. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vel. 2. p. 33. 36. 
Hiftory of Religion, Number 13. p. 121, 128. 
Chriftian Magazine, vol. 1. p. 4. 6. 

Priefley's Corruption of Chriftiazity, _ 1. . 320. 


ME DONIANs, a denomination which aroſe 
in the fourth century; ſo called from Macedonius, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople. He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt as a di- 


vine 


0 This 1 was a name given 10 0 con ie ſſion of faith, enjoĩned upon 
the Proteftants after the death of Luther, by the emperor Charle. 
the Vith. It was ſo called, becauſe it was only to take place in 
the Interim, till a general council ſhould decide albthe points in 
queſtion een the Catholics and Proteſtants. 


La 


* energy difluſed 1 the uniyerſe, and not as @ 
diſtinẽt . 2 oceeding from the Father and the Son. 
aim s Ecclifiaftical Hiſfory, vol, 1 7. 346. 


MANICHEANs, a denomination founded by one Manes 


2 or Manicheus, in the third century, and ſettled in many pro- 


vinces. He was a Perſian by birth, educated' among the 
Magi, and himſelf one of the number, before he embraced 
Chriſtianity, His genius was wa and ſublime, but 
redundant and ungoverned,” He attempted a coalition of 
the doctrine . Magi with the Chriftian ſyſtem, « or ra- 
ther the explication of the one by the Sther. And in order 
to fucceed in the enterpriſe, affirmed' that Chriſt had left 
the doctrine of ſalvation imperfe& and unfiniſhed ; and that 
he was the comforter whom the departing Saviour had pro- 
miſed to his diſciples to lead them into all truth The 
principles of Manes are ee in the following 
ſummary. 


That there are two principles, from which all things pro · 
ceed. The one, a moſt pure and ſubtle matter, called Light ; 
and the other a groſs and corrupt ſubſtance, called Darkneſs, 
Each of theſe are ſubject to 'the dominion of a ſuperintend« 
ing Being, whoſe exiſtence is from all eternity, - The Be, 
ing who preſides over the Light, is called Gop ; he that 
rules the land of Darkveſs, bears the title of Hyle, or Demon. 
The Ruler of the Light is ſupremely Me py, and in conſe- 
quence thereof benevolent and good. The Prince of Dark- 
neſs is unhappy in himſelf, and deſiting to render others 

artakers of his miſery, is evil and malignant. Thefe two 
2 have prodijced an immenſe multitude of creatpres, 
reſembling themſelves, and diſtributed them through their 


reſpectire provinces. * 


The Prince of Darkneſs knew not for a long ſeries of 

ages, that Light exiſted in the univerſe ; and no ſooner per- 

ceived it by means of a war kindled in his dominions, than 

% he benthis Chdeayours towards the HTubjentivg« of i it to his reap 
1. „„ 1 * pl 4 


* 
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pire. 755 Ruler of the Light oppoſed ta his efforts an ar- 

7. 83 by the firſt man, but not with the higheſt 
ſugceſs ; for the Generals of the Prince of Darkneſs, ſeized 
upon a conſiderable. portion of the celeſtial elements, and 
of the light itſelf, and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt 
matter. The ſecond General of the Ruler of the Light, 
whoſe name was the Living Spirit, made war with more 
ſucceſs againſt the Prince of Darkneſs, but could not en- 
tirely diſengage the pure particles of the celeſtial matter, 
from the corrupt maſs through which they had been diſper- 
ſed. The Privee of rhneſs, a after his defeat produced the 
firſt parents of the human race. The beings engendered 
from this original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of the 
corrupt matter of the kingdom of Darkneſs, and of two 
ſouls, one of which is ſenſ#/ive and luſtful, and owes its ex- 
iſtence to the cui principle ; the other rational and immortal, 
a particle of that divine Light which was carried away by 
the army of Darkneſs, a and immerſed into the maſs of ma- 
lignant matter. | 


Mankind being thus formed by the Prince of Darkneſs 
and thoſe minds that were the productions of the eternal 
Light, being united to their mortal bodies, Gop created 
the earth out of the corrupt maſs of matter, by that Iiving 
Spirit who had vanquiſhed the Prince of Darkneſs. The 
deſign of this creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the hu- 
man race; to deliver by degrees the captive ſouls from their 
corporeal 'priſons ; ; and to extract the celeſtial elements 
from the groſs ſubſtance in which they were involved. In 
order to carry this deſign into execution, Gop produced 
two Beings of eminent dignity from his own ſubſtance, 
which were to lend their auſpicious ſuccours to impriſoned 
fouls. One of theſe ſublime entities was Chriſt, and the 
other the Holy Ghoſt. Chriſt is that glorious intelligence 
hich the Perſians called Mythras ; he is a moſt ſplendid 
ubſtance, conſiſting of the brightneſs of the eternal Light ; 


fuphiting 1 10 and by himſelf ; endowed with life ; enriched 
with 
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with infinite wiſdom ; and his reſidence is in the ſun. The 

Holy Ghoſt is alſo a luminous animated body, diffuſed 
through every part of the atmoſphere, which ſurrounds this 
terreſtrial globe. This genial principal warms and illumi- 
nates the minds of men, renders alſo the earth fruitful, and 
draws forth gradually from its boſom, the latent particles of 
celeſtial fire, which it wafts up on high to their primi- 
tive ſtation. | 

After that the Supreme Being had, for a long time, ad- 
moniſhed and exhorted the captive ſouls, by the miniſtry of 
the angels am holy men raiſed up ghd appointed for that 
purpoſe, he ordered Chriſt to leave the ſolar regions, and 
to deſcend upon earth, in order to accelerate the return of 
thoſe impriſoned ſpirits to their celeſtial country. In obe- 
dience to this divine command, Chriſt appeared among the 
Jews,clothed with the ſhadowy form of a human body, and 
not with the real ſubſtance. During his miniſtry, he taught 
mortals how to diſengage the rational ſouls from the cor- 
rupt body, to conquer the violence of malignant matter ; 
and he demonſtrated his divine miſſion by ſtupendous gaira- 
cles. On the other hand, the Prince of Darkneſs uſed every 
method to inflame the Jews againſt this divine meſſenger, 
and incited them at length to put him to death upon an ig- 
nominious croſs ; which puniſhment, however, he ſuffered 
not in reality, but only in appearance, and in the opinion 
of men. When Chriſt had fulfilled the purpoſes of his 
miſſion, he returned to his throne in the ſun, and appointed 
a certain number of choſen” apoſtles to propagate through 
the world, the religion he had taught during the coarſe of 
his miniſtry, W | e 

But before his departure, he promiſed, that at a certain 
period of time, he would ſend an apoſtle ſuperior to all 
others in eminence and dignity, whom he called the Parg- 
clete, or Comforter, who ſhould add many things to the p 
cepts he had delivered, and diſpel all the errors under which 
his ſervants laboured with reſpeR to divine things. This 
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Comforter, thus expreſsly promiſed by Chriſt, is Manes the 
Perſian, who, by the order of the Moſt High, declared to 
mortals the whole doctrine of ſalvation without exception, 
and without concealing any of its truths under the veil of 
metaphor, or any other covering. 


Thoſe ſouls who believe Jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of 
God, renounce the worſhip of the God of the Jews, who 
is the Prince of Darkneſs, obey the laws delivered by Chriſt, 
as they are enlarged and illuſtrated by the Comforter, Manes, 
and combat with ring fortitude, the liſts and appe- 
tites of a corrupt nature, derive from this faith and obedi- 
ence the. ineſtimable advantage of being gradually purified 
from the contagion of matter. The total purification of 
ſouls cannot indeed be accompliſhed during this mortal life. 
Hence it is, Hat the ſouls of men, after death, muſt paſs 
through two ſtates more of probation and trial, by water 
and fire, before they can aſcend to the regions of Light. 
They mount therefore firſt into the moon, which conſiſts 
of benign and /alutary water ; whence, after a luſtration of 
fifteen days, they proceed to the ſun, whoſe purifying fire 
removes entirely all their corruption, and effaces all their 
ſtains. The bodies, compoſed of malignant matter, which 
they have left behind them, return to their firſt ſtate, and 
enter into their original maſs, 


On the other hand, thoſe ſouls who have neglected the 
falutary work of their purification, paſs, after death, into 
the bodies of animals or other natures, where they remain 
until they have expiated their guilt and accompliſhed their 
ſalvation. 


Some, on account of their peculiar obſtinacy and per- 
verſeneſs, paſs through a ſeverer courſe of trial, being deliv- 
ered over, for a certain time, to the power of malignant ae- 
rial ſpirits, who torment them in various ways. When 
the greateſt part of the captive ſouls are reſtored to liberty, 


and to the regions of light, then a devouring fire _ 
* 


* 


forth, at the divine command, m the caverns in which 
- It is at preſent confined, and ſhall deſtroy the frame of tha 


world. After this tremendous event, the Prince and Pow- 
ers of Darkneſs ſhall be forced to return to their primitive 
' ſeats of anguiſh and miſery, in which they {hall dwell for- 
ever. , For to prevent their ever renewing this war in the 
tegions of Light, Gop ſhall ſurround the manſions of Dark- 
neſs with an invincible guard, compoſed of thoſe ſouls who 
have not finiſhed their purifications, who ſet'in array like a 
military band, ſhall ſurround thoſe gloomy ſeats of wo,and 
hinder any of their wretched inhabit qs from coming fo 
again to the Lighti.es | 5 c 
To ſupport their fundamental doctrine of two principles, 


the Manicheans argue in this manner. If we depend only 
on one almighty cauſe, infinitely good and inſiately free, who 


+. 


_  diſpoſes univerſally of all beings, according to the pleaſure 


of his will, we cannot account for the exiſtence of natural 
and moral evil. If the author of our being is ſupremely 
good, he will take continual pleaſure in promoting the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures, and preventing every thing which 
can diminiſh or diſturb their felicity. We cannot therefore 
explain the evils which we experience but by the hypotheſis 
of two principles; for it is impoſſible to conceive that the 
firſt man could derive the ſaculty of doing ill from a good 
principle; ſince this faculty, and every thing hich can 
produce evil is vicious, for evil cannot proceed but from a 
bad cauſe. 'Therefore the free-will of Adam was derived 
trom. two oppoſite principles. He depended upon the good 
principle for his power to perſevere in innocence ; but his 


power to deviate from virtue owed its riſe to an evil printi- 


ple. 


Wy The puniſhments, which Gov inflits on human ſouls, are 
corrective, and will produce reformation ſooner or latet. Yet 
thoſe who are found in a ſtate of imperſection at the laſt day, 


muſt be doomed to this ſituation, which, they conſider rather as 


2 of ſuperior happineſs and glory, than as aftual 
. miſery. TI, 
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Hetice it is evident there are t contrary principles z 
the one the ſource of good, the other the fountain of alli 


ſety, and vice.“ 


Manes commanded his followers to mortify and macerate 
the body, which he looked upon as nil corrupt ; to de- 
prive it of all thofe objects which could contribute either to 
its convenience or delight; to extirpate all thoſe defires 
which lead to the purſuit of external objects; and to diveſt 
_ themſelves of all the paſſions and inſtinas Kn But 
he did not impoſe this ſevere manner of ing, without 
diſtinction, upon his{ſherents. He divided his diſciples 
into two claſſes ; one of which comprehended the perfect 
Chriſtians,under the name of the Ele& ; the other, the im- 
perfe& and feeble, under the title of Hearers, The Ele& 
were obliged zo an entire abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, 
fiſh, wine, all intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous 
gratifications ; and to live in ſtate of the ſharpeſt penury, 
nouriſhing their emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulſe, 
and 2 The diſcipline appointed for the Hearers was 
of a milder nature. They were allowed to poſſeſs houſes, 
lands, and wealth, to feed upon fleſh, and to enter into the 
bonds of conjugal tenderneſs. But this liberty was granted 
them with many limitations, and under the ſtricteſt condi- 
tions of moderation and temperance. 


The General Aſſembly of the Manicheans was headed 

by a Preſident, who — Jeſus Chriſt. There were 

joined to him /welve rulers, or mafiers, who were deſigned 

to repreſent the twelve apofiles and theſe were followed by 

 ſeventy-two biſhops, the images of the ſeventy-two diſciples of 

our Lord, e and diacins under 
them; 


* To remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles to this ſyſtem, Manes re- 
jcRed the Old Teſtament, the four Goſpels, and the Ads of the 
apoſtles, and ſaid that the Epiſtles of St. Paul were falfied in s 
variety of places. He wrote a goſpel Which he pretended wet 
of Kceg him by Gap kinrſelf, and difiinguiſhed it by the name 
fo 
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theth ; and all the members of theſe religious orders were 
thoſen out of the claſs of the Ele. 


The Manicheans obſerved the Lonp's day, but faſted 
upon it. They likewiſe celebrated Eaſter ; and had a re- 
gular church ifcioline and cenſures. They read the ſcrip- 
tures—they baptized even infants in the name of the Fa- 
ther,Son,and Holy Ghoſt, and partook of the Lord's ſupper. 


The doctrihs of Manes differs from the Gnoſtics in this 
reſpect. Inſtead of ſuppoſing evil to have originated ulti- 
mately from inferior and ſubordinaty# beings, he held the 
doctrine of two original independent principles; the one 
immaterial and ſupremely good, the other material and the 
| Tource of all evil, but actuated by a ſoul, or TT, of 

the nature of intelligence. 
of Moſheim' s Eccleftnftical Hiftory, vol. 1. pf 239, 245. 
Baylt's Hiſtorical Dictionary, vol. 4. p. 2487, 2489. 
 Priefiley's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. * 518. 
Jortin's Remarks, vol. 2. p 264. 


'MARCELLIANS, a denomination 3 in the fourth centu- 
fo called from Marcellus, who held the ſentiments of 


ry; 
the Sabellians. [See Sabellians.] 
Bayley's Dictionary. {Set Marcellanim. 1 


MARCIONITES, a denomination in the ſecond cen- 
way } ; fo called from Marcion, ſucceſſor of Cerdo, who 
made ſeveral additions to his doctrines. | 


He taught men to believe i in another Go, ſuperior to 
the Creator, who was the ſupreme Gop, the Father, invi- 
ſible, inacceſſible, and perfectly good. The Creator, the 
God of the Jews, made this lower and viſible world. The 
ſupreme Gop, the Father, had alſo a world of his making; 
but better than this, immaterial and inviſible. For he ſup- 
poſed, if a good Gon had made this world, there would have 


þ W ſin, nor miſery; but all men would „ 
2 
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holy and happy- He taught, that Jeſus was the Son of the 
goodGop,who took the exterior form of a man, and without 
beigg born, or gradually growing up, to the full ſtature of a 
man, he ſhewed himſelf at once in Galilee, as a man grown. 
He alſo ſuppoſed, that, at the firſt moment of his appear- 
ance in the world, he was completely fitted to enter on his 
great work; and, that he immediately aſſumed the charac- 
ter of a Saviour. According to the doctrine of this deno- 
mination, Chriſt had the appearance of ayhuman body, 
though not the reality. They founded this opinion on an- 
gels appearing under the Old Teſtament, in bodily ſhapes, 
and converſing with men: And on Phil. ii. 6, 9, 8. becauſe 
they obſerve, the Apoſtle ſays, Being in the form of Go, he 
emptied himſelf, 110 took the form of a ſervant, the appear- 
ance, not __ reality. Marcion acknowledged, that the 
prophets of the Creator had promiſed a Saviour to the Jew. 
10 nation, who ſhould deliver them out of the hands of 
their enemies, and reſtore them to freedom. But pretended 
that this deliyerer was not the Son of Gop, and that the 
oracles of the Old Teſtament did not agree to Jeſus Chriſt, 
Hence he believed that there are twp Chriſts ; one who 
appeayed in the time of Tiberius, for the ſalvation of all 
nations ; another, the reſtorer of the Jewiſh ſtate, Who is 
yet to come. | 


They ſuppoſed that the ſouls of the virtuous would enjoy 
eternal happineſs, with the good Gop, and their Saviour, 
after their departure from this world. But they denied the 


reſurrection of the body, 


Marcion altogether rejected the Old Teſtament, as pro- 
ceeding from the Creator, who was, in his eſtimatipn, void 
of goodneſs, He received but eleyen books of the New 
Tolmer", and of the Goſpels, anly that of Luke, and that 
with many alterations: and he rejected all the parts of the 
New Teſtament, which contain quotatiops from the Old. 


The 
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The manners of this denomination. were vixtuous, and 
they ae ele 6 
SY dner's Works, La - 370, 375» 3795 
999, 396. 303. f * 
' MARCOSIANS, a kak of Gnoſtics, in the pet | 
century. Their leaders were Marc and Colobarſus. f 


They taught, that the ſupreme Gop did not conſiſt of a 
Trinity, but uaternity, to wit, the Ineffable, Silence, 
the Father, aii K ruth. They held two principles, denied 
the reality of Chriſt's ſufferings, and ghe reſurrection of the 
body. Their doctrine concerning the ons was the ſame 
with the V entinians. [Cee valentinians. > 

Marc maintained that the 275 and 2 of * 
reſided? in the Greek alphabet ; and alleged / i as the rea · 
ſon, v Jeſus Chriſt was called the Alpha and Omega. 

Moſpeim's Fcelefraftical Hi 3 v 1. 5. 188, 
Broaghton'; s Hiftarical Library, vol. 2 7. 48. 


© MARONITES, certain Eaſtern Chriſtians, who inha- 
bit near Mount Libanus, in Syria. The name is derived 
either from a town in the country called Matonia, or from 
St. Maron, who built a monaſtery there in the fifth century. 


This denomination retained the opinions of the Mono- 
thelites until the twelfth century, when abandoning and re- 
nouncing the doctrinę of one will in Chriſt, they were re- 
admitted in the year 1182, to the communion of the Ro- 
man-Ohurch. | 

As to the odrticulas tenets of the Maronites, before their | 
reconciliation to the church of Rome, they obſerved ſatur- 
day as well as the ſabbath. They held, that all ſouls were 
created tegether ; and that thoſe of good men do not enter 
into heaven, till after the reſurrection. They added other 
opinions, which were ſimilar to thoſe of the G Greek-Church. 


[See Greek-Ch burch.] 
* roughton's Hi orical Library, 6 2. Pp. 51. 


ene s Ecclifiaftical Hi iftory, vol. 2. p. 37. 
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- MASSALIANS, a denomination which arofe in the 
fouxth century. They derived their name from a Hebrew 
w ſignifying prayer, it being their diſtinguiſhing tenet, 
that a man is to pray without ceaſing, in the literal ſenſe of 
the words, 


_ Hereupon they ſhunned not only the ſociety of, other 
men, but renounced all the exterior part of religion, the 
ulage of the ſacraments and the faſts ; dwelt with their 
wives and children in the woods and foreſts Mat they might 
wait ſolely and n on prayer. They imagined, 
that two fouls reſided in man, the one goed, the other cuil. 
And taught, that it was impoſſible to expel the evil demon 
by any other means than by conſtant prayer, and ſinging of 
hymns. And that, when this malignant ſpirit was caft 
out, the pure mind returned to GoD, and was again united 
to the divine eſſence, whence it had been ſeparated. They 
boaſted of haying perpetual revelations and viſions, and theſe 
they expected particulatly in the night. They added ma- 
ny opinions which hear a manifeſt e ta the Ma- 
nichean ſyſtem, and are derived from the ſame ſource, even 
from the 1 tenets of the Oriental philoſophy. The authors of 
this denomjnation were certain monks of Meſopotamia. 

Matei s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 350, 351. 
ot mey's Ecelgfaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. $2. 
iftory of Religion, vol. 4, [See Maſſalians.] 
Bayley's Didionary, vol. 2. [Ste Maſſalians.] 


 MATERIALISTS, or PHYSICAL NECESSARI- 
ANS, the followers of the celebrated Dr. Foſeph Prieftley. 


A ſhort view of the diſtinguiſhing articles in his ſyſtem, and 
a few of the arguments, which he uſes in defence of his 


ſentiments, are imperfectly delineated in the following 

ſummary. T 

vil That n man is no more then what we now ſee of him; 
| his 


»The candid reader will perceive 8 difficulty of 
abridging arguments on metaphyſical ſubjects. 
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his being commences at the time of his conception, or per- 
haps at an earlier period, The corporeal and mental facul. 
ties, inhering in the ſame ſubſtance, grow, ripen, anq de · 
cay tagether; and whenever the ſyſtem i is diſſolved, it on- 
tinues in a ſtate of diſſolution, till it ſhall pleaſe that al» 
mighty Being who called it into exiſtence, to reſtore it te 
lifgggain, 7 


For, if the mental privcpl was, in its own nature, im- 
material and real, all its peculiar faculies would be ſo 
too; whereas, Me ſee that every faculty of the mind, with- 
aut exception, is liable to be impaired and even to become 
wholly extinct before death. Since therefore, all the fa- 
culties of the mind, ſeparately taken, appear to be mortal, 
the ſubſtance, or princi ple, in which they exiſt, muſt be pro · 
nounced mortal too, Thus we might conclude, that the 
body was mortal, from abſerving, that all the ſeparate fen- 
ſes and limbs were liable to decay and periſh. 


This ſyſtem gives a real value to the doctrine of a reſur- 
rection from the dead; which is peculiar to reyelation ; on 
which alone the ſacred writers build all our hope of future 
life; and it explains the uniform language of the ſcriptures, 
which ſpeak of one day of judgment tor all mankind, and 

faepreſent 


« + Dr. gribi conſiders man as a being; conſiſting of what is 
called matter diſpoſed in a certain manner, At death, the parts 
of this material ſubſtance are ſo diſarranged, that the powers of 
perception and thought, which depend upon this arrangement, 
\ ceaſe. At the reſurrection they will be re- arranged in the ſame, 
or in a ſimilar manner as before, and conſequently the powers of 
perception and thought will be reſtored, Death, with its con- 
comitant putrefaction and diſperſion of parts, is only a decompo- 
ſition. What is decompoſed, may be recompoſed by the Being 
who firſt compoſed it: ſo that, in the moſt proper ſenſe of the 
word, the ſame body, which dies, ſhall riſe again ; not with 
every thing adventitious and extraneous, as what we receive by 
nutrition, but with the ſame famina, or thoſe particles, which 
really belonged to the germ of the organical body, Theſe 12 
be collected and revivified at the reſurrection, 


22 
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repreſent all the rewards of virtue, and all the puniſhments 
of vice, as taking place at that awful day, and not before. 
In the ſcriptures, the heathens are repreſented to be with- 


without hope, and all mankind as periſhing at death, if there 
be no reſurrection of the dead. | 


The Apoſtle Paul aſſerts, in 1 of Cor. xv. 16, that, If 
the dead riſe not, then is not Chriſt raiſed ; and if Chrift be not 
raiſed, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your fins, Then they 
alſo who are fallen aſleep in Chriſt, are periſi And again, 
ver. 32. If the dead riſe not, let us eat and d#mk, for ta-mor- 
row we die, In the whole diſcourſe, he does not even men- 
tion the doctrine of happineſs or miſery without the body. 


If we ſearch the ſcriptures for paſſages expreſſive of the 
Rate of man at death, we find ſuch declarations, as expreſsly 
exclude any trace of ſenſe, thought, or enjoyment. See Pſalm 
vi. 5, Job xiv. 7, &c. 


II. That there is ſome fixed law. of nature reſpecting 
the will, as well as the other powers of the mind, and every 
thing elſe in the conſtitution of nature ; and conſequently, 
that it is never determined without ſome real or apparent 
cauſe, foreign to itſelf, i. e. without ſome motive of choice ; 
or, that motives influence us in ſome definite and invariable 
manner; ſo that every volition, or choice, is conſtantly re- 
23 and determined by what precedes it. And this con- 
tant determination of mind, according to the motives pre- 
ſented to it, is what is meant by its neceſſary determination.“ 
g | This 
»The term voluntary, is not oppoſed to neceſſary, but only to 
involuntary, and nothing can be oppoſed to necgſſary, but contin- 
| gent. For a voluntary motion may be regulated by certain rules, 
as much as a mechanical one ; and if it be regulated by any cer- 
tain rules, or laws, it is as nece/ary as any mechanical motion 
whatever. | ; bs 
To ſuppoſe the moſt perfectly voluntary choice to be made 
without regard to the laws of nature, fo that with the ſame incli- 


? nation, 
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This being admitted to be fact, there will be a neceſſary 
connexion between all things paſt, prefent, and to come, 
in the way of proper cauſe and feet, as much in the intel- 
lectual as in the natural world; fo that according to the eſ- 
tabliſhed laws of nature, no event could have been other- 
wiſe than it has been, is, or is to be, and therefore, all things 
paſt, preſent, and to come, are preciſely what the Author 
of nature really intended them to be, and has made provi- 


ſion for. 

To. etabiiWitis Ale, nothing is neceſſary, but 
that, throughout all nature, the ſame conſequences ſhould 
invariably reſult from the ſame circumſtances, For if this 
is admitted, it will neceſſarily follow, that at the commence- 
ment of any ſyſtem, ſince the ſeveral parts of it and their 
reſpeRive ſituations were appointed by the Deity, the firſt 
change would take place according to a certain fule, eſtab- 
liſhed by himſelf, the reſult of which would be a new ſitu- 
ation ; after which, the ſame laws continuing, another 
change would ſucceed, according to the ſame rules, and ſo 
on forever; every new ſituation invariably leading to ano- 
ther, and every event, from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of the fyſtem, being ſtriftly connected; ſo that, 
unleſs the fundatnental laws of the ſyſtem were changed, it 
would be impoſſible that any event ſhould have been other. 
wiſe than it was. 


Tnall thefe caſes, the clrcumfiances preceding any change, 
are called the cauſes of _ change; and ſince a determi- 
| nate 


nation, and the ſame views of things preſented to us, we might 
be even voluntarily diſpoſed to chooſe either of two different 
things at the ſame moment of time, is juſt as impoſſible, as that 
an involuntary or mechanical motion ſhould depend upon no cer- 
tain laws or rule, or that any other effect, ſhould exiſt without 
an adequate cauſe. If the mind is as conſtantly determined by 
the influence of motives, . as a ſtone is determined to fall to the 
ground by the influence of gravity, we are conſtrained to con- 
clude, that the * in the one acts as neceſſarily as inthe — 
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nate event, or ect conſtantly follows certain circumſtan- 
ces, or cauſes; the connexion between cauſe and effef? is con- 
cluded to be invariable aad therefore neceſſary. 


It is univerſally acknowledged, that there can be no #f- 
fet without an adequate cauſe, This is even the founda- 
tion on which the only proper argument for the being of a 
Gop reſts. And the Neceſlarian aſſerts, that if, in any given 
ſtate of mind, with reſpe& both to diſpoſitions and motives, 
two different determinations, or volitions bgfpoſſivle, it can 
be on pp other principle, than that one of them ſhould come 
under the deſcription of an ect without a cauſe, juſt as if 
the beam of a balance might incline either way, though 
loaded with equal weights. And if any thing whatever, 
even a thought in the mind of man, could ariſe without an 
adequate cauſe, any thing elſe, the mind itſelf, or the whole 
univerſe, might likewiſe exiſt without an adequate cauſe. 


This ſcheme of philoſophical neceſſity, implies a chain of 
cauſes and ds, eſtabliſhed by infinite wiſdom, RH 
rating in the greateſt good of the whole univerſe. "Evils of 
all:kinds, natural and moral, being admitted, as far as they 
contribute to that end, or are in the nature of things inſe- 
parable from it.“ 


Vice is productive, not of good, but of evil to us, both 
here and hereafter ; though good may reſult from it to the 
whole ſyſtem. And according to the fixed laws of nature, 
our preſent and future happineſs neceſſarily depend on our 


cultivati di ſpoſitions. 
rating goed diſpaſi : "Ra 


» Dr. Prieſtley ſays, the doctrine of neceſſity contains all that the 
heart of man can wiſh. It leads us to confider ourſelves, and 
every thing elſe, as at the uncontrolled difpoſal of the greateſt 
and beſt of Beings ; that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing does, or can 
wrong ; and that all retrogade motions in the moral, as well 
as in the natural world, ace only apparent, not real. 


+ By our being liable to puniſhment for our actions and ac- 
—E— vm, — it is wiſe and good in the Su- 
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"Gar Jaurned Adthor diſtinguiſhes this ſcheme of philoſo- 


phical neceſſity from the Calviniſtic doctrine of prede atk 


in the following particulars. 


I. No Neceſſarian ſuppoſes that any of the human race 
will ſuffer eternally ; but that future puniſhments will an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe as temporal ones are found to do, all 


of which tend to good, and are evidently. admitted for that 


purpoſe. 
Upon the F of mo ity alſo, the moſt ind; 


actions of men are equally neceſſary with the moſt 


ferent 


im 


tant; ſince every volition, like any other , muſt have 


an adequate cauſe, depending upon the previous ſtate of the 


mind, and the influence to which it is expoſed, 


IT. The Neceſſarian believes that his own diſpoſitions 
and actions are the neceſſary and ſole means of his preſent 
and future happineſs ; ſo that, in the moſt proper ſenſe of 
the words, it depends entirely upon himſelf, whether wy be 


virtuouPor vicious, happy or miſerable. 


III. The Calviniſtic ſyſtem entirely excludes thi po- 
pular notion of free-will, viz. the liberty or power of doing 


what we pleaſe, virtuous, or vicious, as belonging to every 
perſon in every ſituation ; which is perfectly conſiſtent with 


the doftrine of philaſophical a ty, ag indeed reſults 


from it. 


[V. The Neceſſarian believes itn of the poſterity 
of Adam's ſinning in him, and of their being liable to the 


wrath of Gdp on that account, or the neceſſity of an infi- 


mite Being making atonement for them by ſuffering in their 
| Read, and thus making the Deity propitious to them. He 

believes nothing of all the actions of any man being nece/- 
' ſarilty ſinful ; but, on the contrary, thinks that the very 


. worſt. 


preme Being to appoint, that certain ſufferings ſhould follow cer- 
tain actions, provided they be voluntary, though neceſſary ones. 
A courſe of voluntary actions and ſufferings being calculated to 


promote the greateſt ultimate good. 


- 
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worſt of men are capable of benevolent intentions in many 
things that they do ; and likewiſe, that very good men are 
capable of falling from virtue, and conſequently, of ſinking 
into final perdition. Upon the principles of the Neceſa- 
rian, alſo, all late repentance, and eſpecially after long and 
confirmed habits of vice, is altogether and neceſſarily inef- 
fectual; there not being ſufficient time left to produce a 
change of diſpoſition and character, which can only be done 
by a change of conduct of proportionably long continuance. 


In ſhort, the three doctrines of Materialiſm, Philoſophical 
Neceſſity, and Socinianiſm, are conſidered 'as equally parts of 
one ſyſtem. The ſcheme of neceſſity is the immediate-reſult 
of the matertality. of man; for mechaniſm is the undoubted 
conſequence of materialiſm. And that man is. wholly ma- 
terial, is eminently ſubſervient to the proper, or mere human- 
ity of Chriſt. For if no man has a. ſoul diſtin ſrom his 
body, Chriſt, who in all other reſpects, appeared as a man, 
could not have a ſoul which had exiſted before his body. 
And the whole doQrine of the pre-exience of fouls, of 
which the opinion of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt is a branch, 
will be effeQually overturned, See Unitarians. ] 

Prieftley's Diſquifitions, on Matter and Spirit, vol. 1. p. 
4» 5» 56, 69, 102, 163. | 
— Vol. 2. On Philoſophical Neceſſity, p. 8, 9, 10, 

16, 17, 18, 20, 27, 108, 184, 185, 188, 190, 191, 193. 
Hiftory of Early Opinions, vol. 1. p. 211, 212. 
3 between Pricfiley and Price, p. 118, 359. 


| MELCHITES, the Syrian, Egyptian, and other Eaſtern 
Chriſtians in the Levant ; who, though they are not Greeks, 
follow the doctrines of the Greek-Church, except in ſome 
few points which relate only to ceremonies and eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, re were called Melchites, i. e. Royaliſts, by 


their adverſaries by way of reproach, on account of their 
implicit ſubmiſſion to the edict of the Emperor Marcion, 
in favor of the council of Chalcedon. 
Meſbeim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, wal. 2. p. 31. 
Collier's Hiſtorical Dictionary, vol, 2. (See Melebites.] 


MELECIANS, 


Ss: 
a 


2 
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© MELECIANS, a denomination in the fourth century, 
ſo called from their leader Melecias, Biſhop of PRE 
in Egypt. tf 

This prelate declared with great zeal againſt thoſe Chrif- 
tians, who, having apoſtatized, deſired to be reconciled 
to the church and would not have thoſe admitted to re- 
pentance who fell i into fin, though their contrition was ever 
ſo great. - 


The Melecidns faſtened little bells. to the ations of their 
garments, and ſung their prayers, dancing all the time ; and 
_ TONE my a ſure means to appeaſe the wrath of Gov. 

| Broughjon's Hiftorical Library, val. 2. 5p. 547+ | 
| Chopreas's Hiſtory, vol. 3˙ P. 98. | 


-MELCHIZEDI CHIANS, a es which aroſe 
about the beginning of the third century. They affirmed, 
that Melchiſedek was not a man, but a heavenly power ſu- 
perior to Jeſus Chriſt. For Melchizedek, they ſaid, was 
the interceſſor and mediator of the angels, and Jeſus Chriſt 
was only ſo for men, and his prieſthood only a copy of that 
of Melchizedek. 


This denomination was revived in Egypt by one Hierax, 


[See Hieracites. ]* 
PY 9 of Arts and Sciencer, vol. 3. p- 2049. 


MELATONI. So called from one Miletagz who 
taught, that not the ſoul, but the Naur of man, was made 


after Gop's image, 
Refs « View of all Religions, p. 211. 


MENANDERIANS, a denomination in the firſt cen- 
tury, from Menander, a diſciple of Simon Magus. 


He pretended to be one of the ons ſent from the Plers· 
na, or celeſtial regions, to ſuccour the ſouls that lay groan- 
jng under bodily oppreſſion and ſervitude, and to maintain 


them _ the violence _ ſtratagems of the "IJ ry | 
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hold the reins of empire in this ſublunary world. He ba 
tized his diſciples in his own name; and promiſed them 
after _— baptiſm, a more eaſy viQory: over the evil ſpirits ; 
aſter this life, they ſhould become partakers of 
the reſurrection of the dead, and of immortality. | 
| Moſbeim' s Eeclefraftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 116. 
Formey's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1, p. 21. 


MENNONITES, a ſociety of Baptiſts, in Holland; ſo 
called from Mennon Simonis, of Frieſland, who lived in "the 
ſixteenth century. | 


It is a univerſal maxim of this denomination, that prac- 
tical piety is the eſſence of religion, and that the ſureſt mark 
of the true charch is the ſanctity of its members. They 
all- unite in pleading for toleration in religion ; and debar 
none from their aſſemblies, who lead pious lives, and own 
the ſcriptures for the word of Gop. They teach, that in- 

fants are not the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and that min- 
iſters of the goſpel ought to receive no ſalary, and that it is 
not lawful to ſwear or wage war upon any occaſion. They 
alſo maintain, that the terms, Perſon and Trinity, are not to 
be uſed in ſpeaking of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 


The Mennonites meet privately, and every one in the aſ- 
ſembly has the liberty to ſpeak, to expound the ſcriptures, 
to pray and ſing. They aſſemble twice every year from all 
parts of Holland, at Rynſbourg, A village about two leagues 
. from Leyden, at which time they receive the communion, 
ſitting at a table, where the firſt diſtributes to the reſt. All 
denominations are admitted, even the Roman Catholics, if 
they pleaſe to come. 


The ancient Mennonites profeſſed a contempt of erudi- 
tion ſand ſcience : and excluded all from their c union, 
Who deviated in the leaſt, from the moſt rigorous rules of 
ſimplicity and gravity in their looks, their geſtures, their 
clothing. or their table. But this primitive auſterity is 


e diminiſhed in the moſt conſiderable 9 
9 
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of the Mennonites, Thoſe who adhere to theirancient diſ- 
_ Cipline are called Flemings, or Flandrians. 


The Mennonites in Pennſylvania do not baptize by im- 
merſion, though they adminiſter the ordinance to none but 
adult perſons, Their common method ishis—The perſon 
to be'baptized, kneels ; the miniſter holds his hands over 
him, into which the deacon pours water, and through which 
Jt runs on the crown of the kneeling perſon's head; after 
which follow impoſition of hands and prayer, 

Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, vol. 4. p. 151, 15 5. 163. 

Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. +4 p. 2037. 

© Edwards Hiftery of the American Baptiſts, vol. 1. p. 94 


MEN OF UNDERSTANDING, This title diſtin- | 
guiſhed a denomination which appeared in Flanders and 
Bruſſels in the year 1511. They owed their origin to an 
illiterate man, whoſe name was Egidius Cantor, and to 
William of Hildeniſon, a Carmelite monk. They pre- 
tended to be honored with celeſtial viſions, denied that an 

could arrive at perfect knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, 
without the extraordinary ſuccours of a divine illumina- 
tion ; and declared the approach of a new revelation from 
heaven, more perfect than the goſpel of Chriſt. They ſaid 
that the reſurre@ion was accompliſhed in the perſon of Je- 
ſus, and no other was to be expected. — That the in ward man 
was not defiled by the outward actions, whatever they were. 
That the pains of hell were to have an end, and not only 
all mankind, but even the devils themſelves, were to return 
to Gon, and be made partakers of eternal felicity. 


1 alſo taught among other things, 


I. That Chriſt alone had merited eternal life * feli- 
City for the human race, and that therefore men could not 
en $ ineſtimable privilege by their own actions alone. 

II. That the prieſts to whom the people confeſſed their 


tranſgreſſions, had not the power of eren them, but 
— _ 
4 
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III. That voluntary penance and mortification was not 
neceſſary to ſalvation. 


This denomination appear to have been a branch of the 
Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit. 
Moſpeim's Ecchfiaftical Hiftory, vol. 3. p. 276. 


METHODISTS. This name firſt diſtinguiſhed a num- 
ber of ſtudents in Oxford College ; who, in the year 1729, 
Joined in a religious ſociety, and agreed upon certain me- 
thods or rules for ſpending their time in faſting, praying, 
communicating, viſiting the ſick and the priſoners, inſtruct- 

ing the ignorant, &c. and hence they were called Method- 
iſts. The Rev. Meſſieurs John and Charles Weſley were 
F the leaders of this ſociety, 


This was the firſt riſe of Methodiſm ; the ſecond was at 
Savannah, in April 1736, when twenty or thirty perſons 
met at the houſe of the Rev. Mr. Weſley ; the laſt was in 
London; forty or fifty agreed to meet every Wedneſday 
evening, in order to a free converſe begun and ended with 
prayer. This ſociety kept increaſing, till +, amounted 
to a,very large number. 


After the miniſters of this fociety were forbid the uſe of 
the churches, when the houſes could not contain the peo- 
ple, they preached in the open air. 


This denomination was divided into two claſſes. 


The Rev. George Whitefield, a celebrated itinerant 
preacher, who had joined Mr. Weſley's ſociety, became 
the leader of the Calviniftic Methodiſts. He was a pro- 
feſſed member of the Church'of England, and maintained 
the Calviniſtic doctrines, as explained in the articles of that 
church. In all his public diſcourſes, he inſiſted largely on 
the neceſſity of regeneration. He maintained, that the form 
of eccleſiaſtical worſhip and prayer, whether taken from the 


Book of Common Prayer, or pores forth cx was 
a 


# 


a matter of indifference. And accordingly made nlp of 
both forms. 


The other party of Methodiſts embrace the opinions s of 
Rev. Mr. John Weſley ; who warmly oppoſed the Calvin- 
iſtic doQrines of election and final per ſevenunce; but admit- 
ted the corruption of human nature, and Juſtification by 
faith alone, He maintains, that perfection“ is attainable 
 inthislife ; and to prove this point, has aſſerted that Mat. 
v. 28, ought to be tranſlated thus—7 herefore ye ſhall be per- 
Jeet, as your Father who is in heaven is perfect. 


He alfo ſupported this doctrine, from 1 of John, iii. 9. 
Whefoever is born of Gop does not commit fin ; for his feed 
abideth in him, and he cannot fin, becauſe he is born of Gov. 


This ſociety obſerve a love-feaſt once a month. They 
have alſo a cuſtom of keeping watch nights, i.e. ſinging, 
praying, and laughing, from eight of the clock to twelve. 
They have this ſervice alſo once a month. 


As this party of Methodiſts ſuppoſe, that the Church of 

England is deficient in the moſt important points of chrif- 
tian diſcipline, they have formed themſelves in an indepen- 
dent Church, under the 2 of biſhops, ederatfa nd 
preachers, according to the forms of ordination annexed to 
their Prayer Book, and ghigegulations which are laid down 
in their forms of diſciple 


The Methodiſts band ties are enjoined to meet once 
a week, to confeſs their Ms to one another, and to pray 
for each other, that they may be healed. They begin every 
—— with ſinging, or prayer. And, after diſcourſing 


together 


Mr. Weſley . that his idea of chriſtian perfection does 
not imply, that che ſaints are perfect in knowledge, or free from 
ignorance and miſtakes in matters, which are not eſſential to fal- 
vation. He defines chriſtian perfeQion to be, the loving Gov, 
with all our mind, ſoul and ſtrength ; that no wrong temper re- 
mains in the foul ; and, that all our thoughts, words, and action: 
are governed by pure love, 
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together concerning their ſpiritual ſtate, they conclude with 
a prayer ſuited to the ſtate of each particular perſon. They 
are enjoined to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules of morality. All 
ſcandal is ſeverely prohibited. And they are forbid to wear 
any needlefs ornaments, or uſe any needleſs ſelf- indulgence, 


This denomination have a number of preachers diſperſed * 
through Britain, Ireland, and America, whoſe profelied de- 
ſign is to ſpread the only true and rational religion, MH 
is taught and preſcribed in the Old and New Teſtament. They 
leave every man to enjoy his own opinion, and uſe his own 
mode of worſhip ; deſiring only, that the love of Gop and 
his neighbour be the ruling principle in his heart, and ſhew 
itſelf in his life, by an uniform practice of juſtice, mercy, 
and truth. And aceordingly. they give, the right hand of fel- 
lowſhip to every lover of Gop and man, whatever is his 
opinion and mode of worſhip ; of which he is to give an 
account to Gop alone. 

For an account of the extent, and preſent ſtate of the 
Methodiſt ſocieties in Europe and America; ſee Part II.], 

Formey's Ecclefraftical Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 268. 

Gillie*s Succeſs of the Goſpel, vol. 2. p. 52. 

Whitefield's Letters, vol. 1. þ. 212. 

Wiſley's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, wal. 4. p. 280. 

— Notes On the New Teffamomt, wol. 1. 5. 33. vol. 3. p. 196. 

— On Chriftian Perfection, p. 62, 74. 3s 
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MILLENARIANS, or CHILIASTS, a name given 
to thoſe who, in the primitive ages, believed that the ſaints 
will reign on earth with Jeſus Chriſt a thouſand years. 


The former appellation is of Latin original, the latter of 
Greek, and both of the ſame import. | 
The Millenarians hold, that after the coming of Anti- 
Ehriſt, and the deſtruction of all nations which ſhall follow, 
there ſhall be a firſt — of the juſt alone. 1 


— 
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all who ſhall be found upon earth, both good and bad, ſhall 
continue alive; the good to obey the juſt, who are riſen as 
their princes ; the bad to be conquered by the juſt, and to 
be ſubje& to them. That Jeſus Chriſt will then deſcend 
from heaven in his glory. That the city of Jeruſalem will 
© be "rebuilt, enlarged, embelliſhed, and its gates ſtand open 
night. and day. They applied to this new Jeruſalem, what 
is faid in the Apoc. chap. xxi, and to the temple, all that is 
written in Ezek. xxxvi. Here they pretended, Jeſus Chriſt 
will fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a thouſand years, 
with the ſaints, patriarchs, and prophets, who will enjoy 
perfe and uninterrupted felicity. 

The ancientMillenarians were divided in opinion ; ſome 
pretended, that thg ſaints ſhould paſs their time in corpor 
delights. Others, that they ſhould only exerciſe themſelves 
in ſpiritual pleaſures. 


The opinions of ſome celebrated modern authors, con- 
cerning the Millenium, are as follow. 


Dr. Thomas Burnet and Mr. Whiſton concur in aſſert- 
ing, that the earth will not be entirely conſumed ; but that 
the matter of which it conſiſts, will be fixed, purified, and 
refined; which the action of fire upon it will naturally 
effect. They ſuppoſe, that from theſe materials thus refi- 
ned, as from a ſecond chaos, there will, by the will of Gop, 
ariſe a new creation; and that the face of the earth, and 
likewiſe the atmoſphere, will then be ſo reſtored, as to re- 
ſemble what it originally was in the paradi ſaical ſtate; and 
conſequently, to render it a more delightful abode for hu- 
man creatures than it is at preſent. They urge for this 
purpoſe the following texts. 2 of Pet. iii, 13 Nevertbe- 
Jeſs we, according to his promiſe, look for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. See alſo Matt. 
xiii. 29, 30. Luke xvii. 29, 30. Acts iii. 21, &c. 


They both ſuppoſe, that the earth, thus beautified and 
improved, ſhall be inhabited by thoſe, who ſhall inherit the 
* Kan 
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firſt reſurrection, and ſhail here enjoy a very conſiderable 
degree of happineſs ; though not equal to that, which is to 
ſucceed the general judgment ; which judgment ſhall, ac- 
cording to them, open, when the thouſand years are expired, 
mentioned in Rev.. xx. 4. 


Though Mr. Fleming does not entirely agree with the 


above mentioned ſcheme, he interprets Rev. xx. 6, as re- 


ferring to a proper reſurrection; of which he ſuppoſes that 
the event, which is recorded in Matt. xxvii. 32, was a 
pledge. He conjectures, that the moſt celebrated ſaints, 
of the Old Teſtament times, then aroſe, and aſcended with 
Chriſt to heaven. Agreeable to this he apprehends, that 
the ſaints, who are to be ſubjects of the firſt reſurrection, 
will appear to ſome of the inhabitants of this earth, which 
may be the means of reviving religion among them. Yet 
they will not have their abode here, But during the thou- 
ſand years, in which the kingdom of Chriſt will have the 
higheſt triumph on earth, they ſhall be rejoicing with him 
in heaven, in a ſtate of happineſs far ſuperior to that which 
they enjoyed in a ſeparate ſtate ; yet not equal to that which 
is to be expected after the genegal judgment. To this pe- 
culiar privilege of the martyrs, and ſome other eminent 
faints, he ſuppoſed St. Paul to have referred. Phil. iii. 9, 1 f. 


This author argues that as there has been already a ſpe- 


cial reſurrection of the more eminent ſaints of the Old Teſ- 


tament ; it is rational to conclude, from the ideas we form 

of Chriſt, as a juſt and impartial judge, that the eminent 

ſaints of the New Teſtament, who lived and died under ſuf- 

ferings, ſhall be rewarded by a ſpecial reſurrection to glo- 

ry, when Chriſt ſhall give univerſal peace and proſperity to 
the church, 


Mr. Ray agrees, that there will be a renovation of the 
earth ; and though he does not grant, as ſome have ſuppo- 
ſed, the ſame animals which once lived, ſhall be raiſed again, 


yet he ſuppoſes that other like animals will be created ane, 


as 


* 
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as well as ſimilar vegetables, to adorn the earth, and to ſup- 
port the animals, only in higher degrees of beauty and per- 
fection than they ever before poſſeſſed, 


But he pretends not to determine, whether this new 
earth, thus beautified and adorned, after the general reſur- 
rection, ſhall be the ſeat of a new race of men, or only re- 
main as the obje& of contemplation to ſome happy ſpirits 
who may behold it, though without any rational animals to 
inhabit it, as a curious plan of the moſt exquiſite me- 
chaniſm. 

He argues, that the apoſtle, ſpeaking of the heavens and 
earth, ſays, 4s a veſture thou ſhalt fold them up, and they ſhall 
be changed. Heb. i. 12. To be changed, is different from 
being annihilated gnd deſtroyed. The earth ſhall be trans- 
figured, or its outward form changed, not its matter or ſub- 
ſtance deſtroyed. | 1 

Dr. Whitby ſuppoſes the Millenium to refer entirely to 
the proſperous ſtate of the Chriſtian church, after the con- 
verſion of the Jews. That then ſhall begin a glorious and 
undiſturbed reign of Chriſt pver both Jew and Gentile, to 
continue a thouſand years. And as John the Baptiſt was 
Elias, becauſe he came in the ſpirit and power of Elias ; ſo 
ſhall this be the church of martyrs, and of thoſe who have 
not received the mark of the beaft, becauſe the ſpirit and purity 
of the times of the primitive martyrs ſhall return, Td: 


He argues, that it would be a great detriment to the glo- 
rified ſaints, to be brought down to dwell upon earth, in the 
moſt pleaſing form which it can be ſuppoſed to put on, 


That it is contrary to the genius of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, to ſuppoſe it built on temporal promiſes. For the 
Chriſtian is repreſented as one, who is entirely dead to the 
world, and whoſe converſation is in heaven. Phil. iii. 19. 


Mr. Worthington's ſcheme is, that the goſpel, being in- 


tended to reſtore the ruins of the fall, will gradually melio- 
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rate the world, till by a train of natural conſequences, un- 
der the influence of divine providence and grace, it is reſto- 
red to a paradi ſaical ſtate. He ſuppoſes this plan is already 
advanced through ſome important ſtages, of which he thinks 
the amendment of the earth's natural ſtate at the deluge, 
which, with Dr. Sherlock, he maintains to have been a 
very conſiderable one. He conſiders all improvements in 
learning and arts, as well as the propagation of the goſpel 
among the heathen nations, as the proceſs of this ſcheme. 
But he apprehends much greater advances are to be made, 
about the year of Chriſt, 2000, when the Millenium will com- 
mence ; which ſhall be, according to him, ſuch a glorious 
ſtate as Dr. Whitby ſuppoſes ; but with this additional cir- 
cumſtance, that after ſome interruption from the laſt effects 
of wickedneſs by Gog and Magog, this fhall terminate in 
the yet nobler ſtate of the yew heaven and the new earth, 
ſpoken of in Rev. xxi. xxii, which he ſuppoſes, will be ab- 
ſolutely paradiſe reſtored. And that all natural and moral 
evil ſhall be baniſhed from the earth, and death itſelf ſhall 
have no further place. But good men ſhall continue in the 
higheſt rectitude of ſtate, and in the greateſt imaginable de- 

ee of terreſtrial felicity, till the coming of Chriſt, and 
univerſal judgment, cloſe this beautiful and delightful ſcene, 
perhaps, ſeveral thouſand years hence. Indeed he ſeems to 
intimate ſome apprehenſion, that the conſummation of all 
things will happen about the year of the world 25,920 ; the 
end of the great year, as the Platonics called it, when the 
equinoxes ſhall have revolved. The reaſoning, by which 
thoſe conjectures are ſupported, are too diffuſe to be rep- 


reſented. 


Mr. Lowman agrees with Dr. Whitby, in ſuppoſing the 
ſcripture deſcription of the Millenium to be figurative ; 


repreſenting the happy ſtate of the church upon its deliv- 
erance from the perſecution, and corruption of the third 


period. 


He 


CL 


He ſuppoſed the book of Revelation, after the fifth chap- 
ter, * to be a prophetic repreſentation of the moſt remarka- 
ble events, which were to befal the Chriſtian church, from 
that time to the conſummation of all things. 


He divides the remainder into ſeven periods. The firſt 
of which repreſented by the ſeals, ſhews, according to him, 
the ſtate of the church under the heathen Roman emperors, 
from the year 95 to 323. 
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The ſecond period, which is that of the trumpets, accord- 
ing to him, relates to what was to happen in the Chriſtian 
church, A. D. 337 to 750, when the Mahometan conqueſts 
ceaſed in the weſt. 


The third period, according to him, repreſents the ſtate 
of the church and world, in the time of the laſt head of the 
Roman government, i. e. under the Popes, for 1260 years, 
viz. from A. D. 756 to 2016. Each of the 2zals, which 
are poured out, he ſuppoſes to denote ſome great judgment 
upon the Papal kingdom. 


The ſixth and ſeventh vals, he ſuppofesare yet to come; 


and that the ſeventh will N the final deſtruction 
of Rome. 


The fourth period ĩs that of a thouſand y years, or the Mil- 
lenium, in which the church will be in a moſt proſperous 

ſtate, A. D. 2000 to 3000. So that the ſeventh chiliad is 
to be a kind of ſabbath. | 


The fifth period is the renewed invaſion of the enemies 
of the church, for a ſhort time, not defined, but which 
is to end in their final extirpation and ruin. Chap, 
XX. 7, 10. 


The i> th period is the general reſurrection, and final 
judgment, Chap. xx, 11, 15, which terminate, 


In the ſeventh grand period, in which the ſaints are 7 
ſent 


* He confiders the fourth and fifth chapters, as only introdui 
tory to the prophetic part of the book. 
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reſented as fixed in a ſtate of everlaſting triumph and happi- 
neſs in the heavenly world. Chap. xxi. 1, 5. 


. Dr. Cotton Mather ſuppoſed, that the conflagration 
would take place at Chriſt's ſecond perſonal coming. That 
after this great event, Gop will create new heavens, and a 
new earth, The raiſed ſaints will inhabit the new heaven, 
attending on our Saviour there, and receiving inconceivable 
rewards for their ſervices and ſufferings for his ſake. The 
new earth will be a paradiſe, and inhabited by thoſe, who 
ſhall be caught up to meet the Lord, and be with him in 
ſafety, while they ſee the earth flaming under them. They 
ſhall return to the new earth, poſſeſs it, and people it with an 
offspring, who ſhall be ſinleſs and deathleſs. The raiſed 
ſaints, in the new heavens, who will netther marry, nor be 
given in marriage, but be equal to the angels, will be ſent 
down from time to time, to the new earth, to be teachers 
and rulers, and have power over nations. And the will of 
Gop will be done on earth as it is in heaven. This diſ- 
penſation will continue at leaſt for a thouſand years. There 
will be a tranſlation from the new earth to the new heavens, 
either ſucceſſively during the thouſand years, or all at once, 
after the termination of that period. 


Dr. Bellamy ſuppoſed, that the Millenium will be a glo- 
rious ſcene of Chriſt's ſpiritual reign on earth ; when uni- 
verſal peace ſhall prevail; wars, famines, and all deſolating 
judgments be at an end ; induſtry ſhall flouriſh, and all lux- 
ury, intemperance, and extravagance be baniſhed. Then this 
globe will be able to ſuſtain with food and raiment, a-num- 
ber of inhabitants immenſely greater than ever dwelt upon 
it at a time. And if all thoſe ſhall, as the ſcripture aſſerts, 
know the LORD from the leaſt to the greateſt, and the knowledge 
of the LoRD fill the earth as the waters do the ſea, for a thou- 
ſand years together, it will naturally come to paſs, that there 
will be more ſaved in thoſe thouſand years, than ever before 
dwelt 
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dwelt upon the face of the earth from the foundation of 
the world. 


Some underſtand the thouſand years in the Revelation, 
agreeable to other prophetical numbers in that book, a day 
for a vear. By that rule, as the ſcripture year contains 360 
days, the thouſand years will amount to 360,000 years ; 
in which there might be millions ſaved, to one which has 
been loſt. But if this glorious period is to laſt only a thou- 
ſand years literally, there may be many more ſaved than loſt, 

Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 93, 94. 
Doddridge's Lectures, p. 581, 582, 583, 584, 589, 590. 
Burnet's Theory, p. 209. | 

Whiſfton's Theory, p. 288. 

Fleming's Chriftology, p. 29, 38. 

Ray's Diſcourſes, p. 407, 415. 

Whitby's Annotations, vol. 2. p. 740. 
Worthington on the Extent of Redemption. 
Lowman on Revelations, p. 243. 

Mather's Life, p. 141, 142, 143- 

Bellamy on the Millenium. p. 65, 68. 


MOLINISTS. So called from Lewis Molina, a Span- 
iſh Jeſuit, Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Ebo- 
ra, in Portugal; who, in the year 1598, publiſhed a book 
to ſhew that the operations of divine grace were entirely 
- conſiſtent with the freedom of the human will, and who in- 
troduced an hypotheſis to remove the difficalties attending 
the doctrines of predeſtination and liberty. | 


He aſſerted, that the decree of predeſtination to eternal 
glory, was founded upon a previous knowledge and conſid- 
eration of the merits of the elect; that the grace, from 
whoſe operations theſe merits are derived, is not efficacious 
by its own intrinſic power only, but alſo by the conſent of 
our own will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in which the Deity, by that branch of his know- 
ledge, which is called Scientia Media, foreſees that it will 


be efficacious. The kind of preſcience, denominated in the 
| | ſchools 
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ſchools Scienlia Media is that fore-knowledge of future con- 
tingents which ariſes from an acquaintance with the nature 
and faculties of rational beings, of the circumſtances in 
' which they ſhall be placed, of the objects that ſhall be pre- 
ſented to them, and of the influence that theſe circumſtan- 
ces and objects muſt have on their actions. 

Mofheim's Eccliſfaſtical Hiftery, vol. 1. p. 475 476. 


MONARCHIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
ſecond century : they derived their origin from Praxeas, a 
man of genius and learning. He denied any real diſtinc- 
tion between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; and main- 
tained, that the Father, ſole creator of all things, had united 
to himſelf the human nature of Chriſt. Hence his followers 
© were called Monarchians. 


This denomination were alſo ſtyled Patripaſsians. 
Meſbeim, ibid. vol. 1. p. 190. 


MONOPHYSITES, a denomination which aroſe in the 
fifth century. They maintained, that the divine and Hu- 


man nature of Chriſt were ſo united as to form only one na- 
ture, yet without any change, confuſion, or mixture of the 


two natures, 
. Moſbeim, ibid. g. 420. 


MONOTHELITES, a denomination in the ſeventh 
century; ſo called from the Greek words yyos and Sh. 
Their founder was Theodore, Biſhop of Pharan, in Arabia, 
who maintained the following doctrines. 


I. That in Chriſt there were two diſtin natures, which 
were ſo united, though without the leaſt mixture or confu- 
ſion, as to form, by their union, only one perſon. 


II. That the ſoul of Chriſt was volved with a will, 
or faculty of volition, which is ſtill retained after its union 


with the divine nature. 2 
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For they taught that Chriſt was not only a perfe Gop, 
but was endowed with the faculty of volition. 


III. That this faculty of volition in the ſoul of Chriſt, 
was not abſolutely unaCtive, but that it co-operated with the 
divine will. 


IV. That, in a certain ſenſe, there was in Chriſt but 
one will, and one manner of operation. 
Moſpeim's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 36. 
Breughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 123, 


MONT ANIS TS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
ſecond century; ſo called from Montanus, who pretended, 
that he was the Paracle/e, or Comforter,* which the divine 
Saviour at his departure from earth, promiſed to ſend his 
diſciples to lead them to all truth. And declared, that he 
was ſent with a divine commiſlion, to give to the moral 
precepts delivered by Chriſt and his apoſtles, the finiſhing 
touch that was to bring them to perfection. He was of opin- 
ion, that Chriſt and his apoſtles made, in their precepts, 
many allowances to the infirmities of thoſe among whom 
they lived, and that this condeſcending indulgence rendered 
their ſyſtem of moral laws imperfe& and incomplete. He 
therefore inculcated the neceſſity of multiplying faſts; pro- 
hibited ſecond marriages as unlawful ; maintained that the 
N ſhould refuſe abſolution to thoſe who had fallen into 

the 


* Montanus made a diſtiaction between the Paraclete promiſed 
by Chriſt to his apoſtles, and the Holy Spirit, which was ſhed 
upon them on the day of Penticoſt, and underſtood by the for- 
mer, a divine teacher pointed out by Chriſt. under the name of 
Paraclete, or Comforter, who was to perfect the goſpel by the ad- 
dition of ſome doctrines omitted by our Saviour. It was this di- 
vine meſſenger which Montanus pretended to be, and not the 


Holy Ghoft. + 


+ This denomination were but little diſtinguiſhed from others 
by their peculiar opinions, They only uſed greater aaſterity 
of manners, 
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the commiſſion of enormous ſins; and condemned all care 
of the body, eſpecially all nicety of dreſs, and all female or- 
naments. He alſo gave it as his opinion, that philoſophy, 
arts, and whatever ſavoured of polite literature, ſhould be 
baniſhed from the chriſtian church. 


He looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt hei- 
nous tranſgreſſion, who ſaved their lives by flight, from the 
perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them by money, from 
the hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. 


This denomination had ſeparate aſſemblies. 


They were firſt called Cataphrygians, from the place 
where they had their firſt principal abode. They were alſo 
ſtyled Pepuzians, becauſe Montanus lived in a Phrygian vil- 
lage, called Pepuza, + 
| Meſbeim' s Ecclefraftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 192, 193. 
Formey s Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 48. 
Prieftley's Ecclefaaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. Pp. 254. 


MORAVIAN S, a name given to the followers of Ni- 
colas Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf; who in the year 1721, 
ſettled at Bartholdorf, in upper Luſatia. There he made 
proſelytes of two or three Moravian families, and having 
engaged them to leave their country, received them at Bar- 
tholdorf. They were directed to build a houſe in a wood, 
about half a league from that village, where, in 1722, this 
people held their firſt meeting. 


This ſociety increaſed ſo faſt, that, in a few years, they 
had an orphan houſe and other public buildings, An adja- 
cent hill, called the Huth-Berg, gave the coloniſts occaſion 
to call this dwelling-place Herrenhuth ; which may be in- 
terpreted, the guard, or protection of the Logp : hence this 
ſociety are ſometimes called Herrenhutters. | 


The following doctrines are maintained by this denomi- 
nion, to which is added a ſhort ſpecimen of the arguments 
they make uſe of in defence of their ſentiments, 


I. That creation and ſanctification ought not to be aſ- 
n a cribed 
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cribed to the * Son, and | Holy Ghoſt; but belongs 


principally to the Saviour: and to avoid idolatry, people 


ought to be taken from the Father and Holy Ghoſt.; and 
be firſt directed ſingly to Jeſus, who is the appointed chan- 
nel of the Deity. 

For the eſſence of Gop, both F ather, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, is a depth ſo unfathomable, that in contemplating it 
we may ruin our intellectual faculties, and yet not be able 
to form one juſt expreſſion concerning this myſtery, yet we 
can have all the gifts and effects of their offices, through 
him who is daily agent between Gop and man. 


II. That Chriſt has not conquered as Gop, but as man, 
with preciſely the ſame powers we have to that purpoſe. 
For as his Father aſſiſted him, he aſſiſts us; the only dif- 
ference is, it was his meat and drink to da the will of his Fa- 
ther who is in heaven. 


III. That the law ought | not to be preached under the 
goſpel diſpenſation, 

For Paul is very expreſs, that the meſſengers of Chriſt 
are not appointed for the miniſtration of the letter, 2 Cor. 
iii: 6. Therefore, the method of preaching the goſpel, is 
alone to be preferred. 

IV. That the children of Gop have not to combat 
with their own fins, but with the een of corruption 
in the world. 

For the apsfile declares, that fon n tis condemned in the fleſh. 
Rom. viii. 3: and our marriage with jt diſſolved through 
the body of Chriſt, the Lamb of Gop ; who has undergone 
this conflict once for all, and inſtead of all. 


The Moravians aſſert, that faith conſiſts in a joyful per- 
ſuaſion of our intereſt in Chriſt, and our title to his pur- 


chaſed ſalvation. + 
They deny the +" OR} doQrines of particae redemp- 
hon, and final perſeverance. OS? 1 
| This 
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This denomination have eſtabliſhed among themſelves a- 
ſort of diſcipline, which cloſely ynites them to one another, 
divides them into different claſſes, puts them under an en- 
tire dependence upon their ſuperiors, and confines them to 
certain exerciſes of devotion, and to the obſerving of differ-- 
ent little rules, 


The church at Herrenhuth is ſo divided, that firſt the kuſ- 
bands, then the wives, then the widows, then the maids, 
then the young men, then the boys, then the girls, and laſtly 
little children, are in ſo many diſtin claſſes. Each of which 
is daily viſited, the married men by a married man, the wives 
by a wife, and ſo of the reſt. Each claſs has its direQor 
choſen by its members, and frequent particular aſſemblies 
are held in each claſs, and general ones by the whole ſociety, 


The members of each claſs are ſubdivided into people, 

who are dead, awaked, ignorant, willing diſciples, and diſci- 
| ples wha have made a progreſs. Proper aſſiſtance is given to 
each of theſe ſubdiviſions ; but above all, great care is ta- 
ken of thoſe who are ſpiritually dead. 


The Elder, the Co-elder, the Vice-elder, ſuperintend all the 
claſſes, There are likewiſe Informers by office, ſome of 
them known, ſome kept ſecret, beſides many other employ- 
ments, and titles too tedious to enumerate. 

A great part of their worſhip conſiſts in ſinging : and 
their ſongs are always a connected repetition of thoſe mat- 
ters which have been preached juſt before. 


At all hours, whether day or night, ſome perſons of both _ 
ſexes are appointed by rotation to pray for the ſociety. 


When the brethren perceive that the zeal of the ſociety 
is declining, their devotion is revived by celebrating agapes, 
or love-feaſts. 

The caſting of lots is much practiſed among them. 
They make uſe of it to learn the mind of the Lox. 


The Elders have the ſole right of making matches. No 
| promiſe 


* 
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promiſe of marriage is of any validity without their conſent. 


This denomination aſſert, that they are deſcended from 
the ancient ſtock of the old Bohemian and Moravian breth- 
ren, who were a little church ſixty years before the refor- 
mation, and ſo remained withouc infringement till that 
time, retaining their particular eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
their own biſhops, elders, and deacons. 


For an account of the extent of the Moravian Churches, 
[ſee Bart II.] 

Rimiu!'s Hiftory of the Moravians, p. 16, 18, 19. 
Moravian Maxims, 18, 20, 44, 45, 67, 86. 
Zinxendorf . Sermons, p. 200. 

Manual of Doctrine, p. 9. 

Gillie's Succeſt of the Goſpel, vol. 2. . 66. 
Dictinſess Letters, p. 169. 


MUGGLETONIANS, a denomination which aroſe in 
England. about the year 1657 ; fo called from their leader 
Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman tailor ; who, with h 
aſſociate Reeves,* ſet up for great prophets, and declared 
that their meſſage was wholly ſpiritual ; and whoever deſ- 
Piſed and rejected it, committed the unpardonable ſin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt. They aſferted that they were the Loxp's 
two laſt true witneſſes and prophets, ſpoken of in the elev- 
enth chapter of the Revelation, who ſhould appear a little 
before the coming of Chriſt, and the-end of the world, 


Among other things, they denied the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; and affirmed, that Gop the Father, who was a ſpi- 
ritual man from all eternity, in time, came down and lu 
fered upon earth in an human form. 


They 


Reeves affirmed, that the Lord Jeſus fram the throne of his 
glory thus addreſſed kim, I have given thee underſtanding of my 
mind in the ſcriptures, above all men in the world. I have cho- 
| ſen thee my laſt meſſenger for a great work, unto this bloody un- 
believing world, And I have given thee Lodowick Mugglejon 


ig to be thy mouth. 
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They declare, that it was revealed to them, that Elijah 
was taken up in a whirlwind to heaven, for this very pur- 
poſe, that he might repreſent the perſon of Gop the Father, 
for the time when Gop the Father dwelt on earth. 

DiSionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 3, p. 2149. 

Reeves and Muggleton's Spiritual Treatiſe, p.3,4,5,19,21,23- 


MYSTICS, a denomination which appeared in the third 
century, diſtinguiſhed by their profeſling a pure ſublime and 
perfect devotion, with an entire diſintereſted love of GoD, and 
by their aſpiring to a ſtate of paſſive contemplation. 


The firſt promoters of theſe ſentiments, proceeded from 
the known doctrine of the Platonic ſchool, that the divine 
nature was diffuſed through all human ſouls, or, in other 
words, that the faculty of reaſon, from which proceeds the 
health and vigor of the mind, was an emanation from Gop 
into the human ſoul, and comprehended in it the principles and 
elements of all truth, human and divine. 


They denied that men could, by labor or ſtudy, excite this 
celeſtial flame in their breaſts. Therefore, they diſapproved 
highly of the attempts of thoſe who by definitions, abſtra& 
theorems, and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured to form 
diſtin notions of truth, and to diſcover its hidden nature. 
On the contrary, they maintained that ſilence, tranquillity, 
repoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with ſuch acts of mortifi- 
cation as might tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, were 
the means by which the Hidden and internal word was exci- 
ted to produce its latent virtues, and to inſtru men in the 
knowledge of divine things. For thus they reaſoned : 


They who behold, with a noble contempt, all human 
affairs, who turn away their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, 
and ſhut all the avenues of the outward ſenſes againſt 
the contagious influence of an outward world, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily return to Gop, when the ſpirit is thus diſengaged 
from the impediments which prevent this happy union. 
And in this bleſſed frame, they not only enjoy inexpreſſible 

"EN a ; raptures 
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raptures from their communion with the Supreme Being, 
but alſo are inveſted with the ineſtimable privilege of con- 
tem plating truth undiſguiſed in its native purity, while others 
behold it in a vitiated and deluſive form. 


The apoſtle tells us, that /he ſpirit makes interceſſion for us, 
Kc. Now if the ſpirit prays in us, we muſt reſign our- 
ſelves to its motions, and be ſwayed and guided by its im- 
pulſes, by remaining in a ſtate of mere inaction. 


As the late Rev. William Law, who was born in 1687, 
makes a diſtinguiſhed figure among the modern 1 
brief account of the outlines of his ſyſtem may, EAA 
entertaining to ſome readers. 


He ſuppoſed, that the material world was the very region 
which originally belonged to the fallen angels. At length 
the light and ſpirit of Gop entered into the chaos, and 
turned the angel's ruined kingdom into a paradiſe on earth. 
Gop then created man, and placed him there. He was 
made in the image of the friune Gop, a living mirror of the 
_ livine nature ; formed to enjoy communion with Father, 

Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and live on earth as the angels do in 
heaven. He was endowed with immortality, ſo that the 
elements of this outward world could not have any power 
of acting on his body. But, by his fall, he changed the 
light, life, and ſpirit of Gop, for the light, life, and ſpirit 
ol the world. He died the very day of his tranſgreſſion, to 
all the influences and operations of the ſpirit of Gop upon 
him; as we die to the influences of this world, when the 
ſoul leaves the body, and all the influences and operations 
of the elements of this life were open in him, as they are 

in 


»The world according to this author, was, before the fall, a 
mixture of good and evil, becauſe temporal nature is a creation 
out of the ſtrife of evil againſt good, which the fallen angels had 
brought i into their kingdom, 


Man, before the fall, was ſaſceptible only of the good, and 
not have any knowledge that evil exiſted, 


P 


* 
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in any animal at its birth into this world. He became an 
earthly creature, ſubject to the dominion of this out ward 
world ; and ſtood only in the higheſt mark of animals. 


But the goodneſs of Gop would not leave man in this 
condition, Redemption from it was immediately granted, 
and the bruiſer of the ſerpent brought the life, light, and 
ſpirit of heaven once more into the human nature. All 
men, in conſequence of the Redemption of Chriſt, have in 
them the firſt ſpark or ſeed of the divine life, as a treaſure 
hidden in the centre of our ſouls,to bring forth, by degrees, 

a new birth of that life, which was loſt in paradiſe. No 
ſon of Adam can be loſt only by turning away from the Sa- 
viour within him. The only religion, which can ſave us, 
muſt be that, which can raiſe the light, life, and ſpirit of 
God ih our ſouls. Nothing can enter into the vegetable 
kingdom, till it has the vegetable life in it ; or be a mem- 
ber of the animal kingdom, till it has the animal life. 
Thus all nature joins with the goſpel in affirming, that no 
man can enter into the kingdom of heaven, till the 
heavenly life is born in him. Nothing can be our 
righteouſneſs or recovery, but the divine nature of Jeſus 
Chriſt derived to our ſouls. 


The arguments, which are brought in defence of this ſyſ- 
tem, cannot eaſily be abridged in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der them intelligible. Thoſe, who are fond of myſtical 
writings, are referred to the works of this ingenious author, 

Mofhrrim's Beclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 222, 223, 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 3. p. 217. | 
Hiſtory of Religion, vol. 4. |[ See Myftics.] 8 
Law's Life, p. 1. i: 
— Appeal, p.4,8,10,13,27,33»42,73,$3,103,118,125,1394 
— Spirit of Prayer, p. 61, 62, 65, 68, 

— Spirit of Love, p. 52. | 

tos On Chriſtian Regeneration, 5p. 1, 3,6,12,21, 33, 38, V G 
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N AZAREANS, a name originally given te all 
Chriſtians in general, on account that Jeſus Chriſt was of 
the city of Nazareth. But afterwards it was reſtrained to 
a denomination in the firſt and ſecond century, which blen- 
ded Chriſtianity and Judaiſm together. They held, that 
Chriſt was born of a virgin, and was alſo, in a certain man- 
ner, united to the divine nature. They refuſed to abandon 
the ceremonies preſcribed by the law of Moſes, but were far 
from attempting to impoſe the obſervance of theſe ceremo- 
nies upon the Gentile Chriſtians.® They rejected alſo all 
thoſe additions that were made to the Moſaic inſtitutions 
by the Phariſees and Doctors of the law. 


Like the Ebionites, this denomination made uſe of a goſ- 
pel which was called indiſeriminately, the goſpel of the Na- 
Zzarites or Hebrews. 


Maſbeim '. Beelrfiaftical Hiftory, vel. 1. p. 173. 
Braughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 155. 


NECESS ARI ANS, an appellation, which may be given 
to all who maintain, that moral agents act from neceſſity. 
Some ſuppoſe this neceſſity to be mechanical, and others 
moral. Mechanical neceſſity follows materialiſm. Moral 

neceſſity reſults from the preſumption, that there is a power 
exiſting, diſtinct from matter. Dr. Priſiley's ſcheme of 
mechanical or philoſophical neceſſity has been delineated. 


under the article Materialiſts, on account of its connexion 


with the doctrine of Materialiſm. The following is a 
> of the ſentiments of ſome of the moſt celebrated ad- 
v 


tes for moral necęſſi 2 0 
* Mr. 


2 n u. reſpect, as well as in ſome It this denomination 
differed from the Ehjonites ; for they received both the Old and 
New Yellatnent. [See Ebionites,] 


+ This. is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
" Gal. i 1. 6. F 


oſpel St. Paul refers to 
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Mr; Leibnitz, a celebrated German philoſopher, who 
was born in the year 1646, is a diſtinguiſhed writer on this 
ſubject. He attempted to give Calviniſm a more pleaſing 
and philoſophical aſpect. He conſidered the multiplicity - 
of worlds, which compoſe the univerſe, as one ſyſtem or 
whole, whoſe greateſt poſſible perſection is the ultimate end 
of creating goodneſs, and the ſovereign purpoſe of govern- 
ing wiſdom. As the Leibnians laid down this great end, 
as the ſupreme object of Gop's univerſal dominion, and the 
ſcope to which all his diſpenſations were directed, they con- 
cluded, that if this end was propoſed, it muſt be accom- 
pliſhed. Hence the doctrine of neceſſity, to fulfil the pur- 
poſes of predeſtination founded on wiſdom and goodneſs ; 
a neceſſity phyſical and mechanical in the motions of mate- 
rial and ihanimate things; but a neceſſity moral and ſpirit- 
ual in the voluntary determinations of intelligent beings, in 
conſequence of prepollent motives, which produce their ef- 
fects with certainty, though thoſe effects are contingent, and 
by no means the offspring of an abſolute and eſſentially im- 
mutable fatality.“ 


Mr. Leibnitz obſerves, that, if it be ſaid, that the world 
might have been without fin and miſery, ſuch a world 
would not have been the beſt. For all things are linked to- 
gether in each poſſible world. The univerſe, whatever it 
may be, is all of a piece, like an ocean ; the leaſt motion 
produces its effect to any diſtance, though the effect becomis 
Jeſs ſenſible in proportion to the diſtange. Gop having 
fettled every thing beforehand, once for all, having foreſeen &@ 
good and evil actions, &c, every thing. did ideally contri- 
bute, before its exiſtence, to his creating plan; ſo that 1 
alteration can be made in the univerſe, any more than in a 
number, 
* Auguſtine, Leibnitz, and a conſiderable number of modern 
philoſophers Who maintain the docttine of nece/iry, confider this 
neceſlity in moral aftiong as conſiſtent with ſpontaniety and Qhoice. 
According to them, colftraine alone, and exterfilll force, deſtroy 
merit and imputation. ers 
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number; without deſtroying its eſſence, or its numerical in- 
dividuality. And therefore if the leaſt evil which happens 
in the world was wanting, it would not be the world, which 
all things duly conſidered, the all-wiſe Creator has choſen 
and accounted the beſt, 


Colors are heightened by ſhaduws,and a diſſonance, well 
placed, renders harmony more beautiful. We deſire to be 
frightened by rope-dancers who are ready to fall; and to 
ſhed tears at the repreſentation of a tragedy. Does any one 
ſufficiently reliſh the happineſs of ghol tenth, that has ne- 
ver been ſick ?—ls it not moſt times neceſſary, that a little 
evil ſhould render a good more ſenſible, and conſequently 
greater ? 


The Edwardean ſcheme of moral | neceſſity is as follows. 


That the will is, in every caſe, neceſſarily determined by 
the ſtrongeſt motives ; and that this moral neceſſity may be 
as abſolute as natural neceſſt ity i. e. a moral effect may be 

as perfectly connected with its moral cauſe, as a natürally 
neceſſary effect is with its natural cauſe, 


Preſident Edwards rejects thenotion of liberty, as imply- 
ing any ſelf-determining power in the will, any indifference 
or contingency ; and defines liberty to be the power, oppor- 
tunity, and advantage, which any one has to do as he plea- 
ſes. This liberty is ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with moral 
artainty, or neceſſity. =» 


He ſupports his ſcheme by the connexion between cauſe 
and effet—By Gop's certain foreknowledge of the volitions 
* agents, which is ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent with 
ſuch a contingence of thoſe volitions, as excludes all neceſ., 
ſity. | He ſhews that God's moral excellence is neceſſary, 
yet virtuous and praiſe-worthy—That the acts of the will 
df the human ſoul of Chriſt are neceſſarily holy, yet virtu- 
dus, en and rewardable—And, that the moral 
„ en inability 
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inability of ſinners, conſiſting in depravity of heart, inſtead 
of excuſing, conſtitutes their guilt * 

Lord Kaims has the following idea of neceſſity: 

That, comparing together the moral and material world. 
every thing is as much the reſult of eſtabliſhed laws in the 
one as in the other. There is nothing in the whole uni- 
verſe, which can properly be called contingent ; but every 
motion in the material, and every determination and action 
in the moral world, are directed by immutable laws; ſo 
that while thoſe laws remain in force, not the ſmalleſt link 
in the chain of cauſes and effects can be broken, nor any 
one thing be otherwiſe than it is. 


That as man muſt act with conſciouſneſs and ſpontane- 
ity, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have ſome ſenſe of things 
poſſible and contingent. Hence the Deity has wiſely im- 
planted a deluſive ſenſe of liberty in the mind of man; 
which fits him to fulfil the ends of action to better advan- 
tage, than he could do, if he knew the neceſſity which really 
attends him. 


Lord Kaims obſerves, that in the material world, it is 
found, that the repreſentations of external objects, and 
their qualities, conveyed by the ſenſes, differ ſometimes 
from what philoſophy diſcovers theſe objects and their 
qualities to be, Were man endowed with a microſcopic 
eye, the bodies which ſurround him would appear as differ- 
ent from what they do at preſent, as if he was tranſported 
into another world. His ideas, upon that ſuppoſition, 
would be more agreeable to ſtri& truth, but they would be 
far leſs ſerviceable in common life. 


Analagous to this, in the moral world, the Deity has im- 
planted in mankind the deluſive notion of liberty of indif- 
ference, that they may be led to the proper exerciſe of that 
activity, for which they were deſigned. 


"TheBaron de Monteſquieu,in his Perſian Letters, obſerves, 
that 


# See this argument enlarged upon, in the article Hopkinſians, 
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that as God makes his creatures act juſt according to his 
own will, he knows every thing he thinks fit to know. 
But though it is in his power to ſee every thing, yet he does 
not always make uſe of that power. He generally leaves his 
creatures at liberty to act, or not act, that they may have 
room to be guilty or innocent, In this view he renounces 
his right of acting upon his creatures, and directing their 
reſolutions. But when he chooſes to know any thing, he 
always does know it ; becauſe he need only will, that it 
ſhall happen as he ſees it; and direct the reſolutions of his 
creatures according to his will. Thus he fetches the things, 
which ſhall happen, from among thoſe which are merely 
poflible, by fixing by his,decrees the future determinations 
of the minds of his creatures ; and depriving them of the 
power of acting, or not acting, which he has beſtowed up- 
on them. 


If we may preſume to make capie of a thing, 
which is above all compariſon, a monarch does not know 
what his ambaſſador will doin an affair of importance. If 
he thinks fit to know it, he need only give him direction to 
behave fo and ſo; and he may be aſſured he will follow his 
directions. 


Preſident Edwards makes the following diſtinction be- 
tween his, and Lord Kaims's ideas of neceſſity. 


1. Lord Kaims ſuppoles, that ſuch a neceſlity takes place | 


with reſpec to all men's actions, as is inconſiſtent with li- 
berty, Edwards maintains, that the moral neceſſity, which 


univerſally takes place, is not inconſiſtent with the utmoſt 


liberty, which can be defined, or conceived, 


II. Kaims ſeems every where to ſuppoſe, that neceſſity, 
properly ſo called, attends all men's actions; andſ that the 
terms «navoidable, impoſſible, &c. are equally n to 
the caſe of moral and natural neceſſity. 


Edwards maintains, that ſuch a neceſſity as attends he 


— of men's Sar per can with more propriety be called cer- 


-— taint; 
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tainty ; it being no other, than the certain connexion be- 
tween the ſubje& and predicate of the propoſition, which 
affirms their exiſtence. 


III. Kaims ſuppoſes, that if mankind could clearly ſee 
the real neceſlity of their actions, they would not appear to 
themſelves, or others, praiſeworthy, culpable, or accounta- 
ble for their actions. 


Edwards maintains, that moral neceſſity, or certainty, is 
perfectly conſiſtent with praiſe and blame, rewards and 


puniſhments. 


Lord Kaims agrees with preſidentEdwards, in ſuppoſing, 
that praiſe or blame reſts ultimately on the diſpoſition, or 
frame of mind. 


The Rev. Mr. Dawſon, in a late pamphlet entitled, The 
Neceſſarian, or, the Queſtion concerning Liberty and 
Neceſſity ſtated and diſcuſſed, endeavours to prove, that the 
will is determined by motives. He accounts, however, ev- 
ery act, which proceeds not from mechanical force, a vs/- 
untary act. Every voluntary act he calls a free act, becauſe it 
proceeds from the will, from the man himſelf. But calls that 
voluntary act neceſſary, in conformity to their idea of neceſ- 
ſity, who, on ſuppoſition of the will's being determined by 
motives, will not allow it to be free, though voluntary, 
Having eſtabliſhed this ſpecies of neceſſity, he endeavours to 
ſhew, that free will leaves no foundation for attributing 
merit, or demerit to the agent. And, that on the contrary, 
the doctrine of neceſſity does that, which the doctrine of 
free will does not. By leaving the foundation of morality 
ſecure, it leaves a foundation for merit and demerit, viz. 
the moral nature of actions. The morality of an action is 
its motive. That, which gives the action its moral gua- 
lity, gives it at the fame time its worth, or merit. But on 
the doctrine of free will there can be no foundation for at- 
tributing merit, or demerit to the agent, becauſe it deſtroys 
all diſtinctions between actions; good and bad being terms 

| without 
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without a meaning, when applied to actions without 
moral motive. 


As in the account of Dr. Prieſtley's ſentiments, the man- 
ner in which that celebrated author diſtinguiſhes his ſcheme 


of philoſophical neceſſity from the Calviniſtic doctrine of pre- 


deſtination is inſerted, perhaps thoſe;who are fond of ſpeculat 
ing on this ſubject, will be gratified, by being preſented,on the 
other hand, with the following diſtinction, which the Rev. 
Mr. Emmons of Franklin has made between the Calviniſ- 
tic idea of neceſſity, and Dr. Prieſtley's, 


It has long been a ſubje& of controverſy among Armin- 
ians and Calviniſts, whether moral agents can act of neceſ- 
ſity. Upon this ſubje&, Dr. Prieſtley takes the Calviniſ- 
tic ſide, and labors to prove the doctrine of neceſſity upon 
the general principle, that no effect can exiſt without a 
cauſe. . His train of reaſoning runs very much in this 
form: Every volition muſt be an effect; every effect muſt 
have a cauſe ; every cauſe muſt. neceſſarily produce its ef- 
fect ; therefore every volition, as well as every other effect, 
muſt be neceſſary. But though he agrees with Calviniſts 
in their firſt principle, and general mode of reaſoning ; yet, 
in one very capital point, he differs from them totally. For 
he maintains, that motives, which. are the cauſe of voli- 
tions, muſt operate mechanically, which, they ſuppoſe, to- 
tally deſtroys the freedom of the will. He is obliged to 
maintain the mechanical operation of motives, by his main- 
taining the materiality of the ſoul. If the ſoul is material, 


the natural concluſion is, that motives muſt act upon it, 


by a mechanical operation. This concluſion, he owns, he 
means to draw from the doctrine of materialiſm. In the 
preface tv his illuſtrations of philoſophical neceſlity, he ſays, 
on Every thing belonging to the doctrine of materialiſm 
is in fact, an argument for the doctrine of neceſſity ; and, 

conſequently, the doctrine of neceſſity is a direct inference 
from materialiſm.” 


But 
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But Preſident Edwards ſuppoſes, that mechanical neceſ- 
ſity is preciſely the ſame as natural neceſſity, coercion, or 
conſtraint, which he therefore conſiders as entirely ſubver- 
ſive of moral freedom Hence he expreſsly denies, in his 
Treatiſe on the Will, that motives act upon the mind, as 
weights do upon the ſcale, by a mechanical operation. In- 
deed all Calviniſts maintain, that motives govern the will 
by a moral,and-not by a mechanical influence, For though 
they allow, that moral cauſes as really, and as neceſſarily pro- 
duce moral effects, as mechanical cauſes produce mechanical 
effects; yet they deny that moral and mechanical neceſſity 
are the ſame. It is, therefore, carefully to be obſerved, 
that the Materialiſts plead for ſuch a mechanical operation 


of motives upon the mind, as the Calviniſts ſuppoſe muſt 


inevitably deſtroy its liberty, or moral freedom, 
Moſheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 24. 
Leibnitz's Eſſay, On the Gooden/i of God, the Free-will 

of Man, Ic. 

Letters between Clarke and Leibnitz, 
Edwards on the Will, g. 17, 23, 164, 190, 195, 213. 
Kaims's Eſſays, p. 114, 115, 116, 139, 155. 
Monteſquitu's Perſian Letters, p. 134, 135, 136. 
Dawſon's Letters on Liberty and Neceſſity, p. 12, 56, 


64, 65, 70, 71. 


'NEONOMIANS. So called from the Greek vo; new 
and vowes law, ſignifying a new law, becauſe this denomi- 


nation maintain, that the goſpel is a new law, the condi- 


tion whereof is imperfect, though ſincere, and perſevering 


obedience, 
Chaunty's Neonomiani/m Unmaſked. 


NESTORIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the 
fifth century; ſo called from Neſtorius, biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, | | 


This denomination maintain, that the union of Chriſt's 


diuinity with his humanity, is a union of will, operation, and 
| benevolence, 
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benevolence. For the divine Word is perfect in his] nature 
and perſon, The human nature united to him, is likewiſe 
a perfect humanity in its nature and perſon ; neither of them 
is changed, or undergoes any alteration. Therefore there 
are two perſons in Jeſus Chriſt, and two natures, united by 
one operation und will. | | 


They ſuppoſed that as there were two diſtin& natures in 
Chriſt, the divine and human, it was only the human 
nature which ſuffered. They conſidered Jeſus' as having 
been a mere man till the ſpirit of Gop came on him at his 
baptiſm, And alſo that he was a mere man in his ſuffer- 
ing and death. "£5. 


- Neſtorius aſſerted, that though the Virgin Mary was the 
mother of Jeſus Chriſt, as a man, yet ſhe was not the mo- 
ther of Gop, becauſe no human creature could impart that 
to another which ſhe did not poſſeſs herſelf. 


In the Neſtorian controverſy, the contending parties ſeem 
to have been all of one opinion, as to the doctrine of the. 
Trinity, in oppoſition tothe Arians ; and to have held the 
conſubſtantiality, coeternity, and natural coequality of the 
three divine perſons or hypoſtaſes. 


The generality of the Chriſtians in the Levant, are called 


Neſtorians. 
Prieſtley': Hiſtory of EarlyOpinions, vol. 4. p. 252. 
Fortin's Remarks onEccleſcaftical Hiftory,uol. 4 p. 278. 
Memoirs of Literature, vol. 5, p. 137. 
Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2. | See Neftorians.] 


NICOLAITANS, a denomination in the firſt century ; 
ſo called from Nicolas, one of the firſt ſeven deacons of 


Jexuſalem. 
They made no difference between ordinary meats, and 
thoſe offered to idols; allowed a community of wives; and 


indulged themſelves in all ſenſual pleaſures without reſtraint, 
Dupin's Church Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 30. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 170. 


Ares NOETIANS, 
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NOETIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the third 
century, followers of Noetus, who pretended that he was 
another Moſes ſent by Gop; and that his brother was a 
new Aaron. _ 


He affirmed, that the ſupreme Gop, whom he called the 
Father, and conſidered as abſolutely indiviſible, united him- 
ſelf to the man Chriſt, whom he called the Son, and was 
born and crucified with him. From this opinion Noe/us 
and his followers were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Patri- 
paſsians, i. e. perſons who believe that the ſupreme Father 
of the univerſe, and not any other divine perſon, had expi- 
ated the guilt of the human race. 

Moſbrim's Eeclefraftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 246, 247. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 172 


NOVATIANS, a denomination in the third century. 
They derive their name from their founders, Novat and No- 
vation; the firſt a prieſt of the church of Carthage; the 
other, of that of Rome. 


This denomination laid it down for a fundamental tenet, 
that the church of Chriſt ought to be pure and free from 
every ſtain ; and that the ſinner who had once fallen into 
any offence, could not again become a member of it, though 
they did not refuſe him the hopes of eternal life. 


Hence they looked upon every ſociety which re-admitted 
thoſe to their communion, who after baptiſm had fallen 
into heinous crimes, as unworthy the title of a chriſtian 
church. 


They ſeparated from the church of Rome, becauſe they 
admitted to communion, thoſe who had fallen off in time 
of perſecution, which opinion they founded on Heb: vi. 6. 
They obliged ſuch as came over to them from the general 
body of Chriſtians, to ſubmit to baptiſin a ſecond time, as 
a neceſſary preparation for entering into their ſociety. 


This denomination alſo condemned ſecond marriages, 
; and 
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and denied communion forever to ſuch as, after baptiſm, 
married a ſecond time. 
WG 25 aſſumed to themſelves the title of Cathari, i, e. 
the | 


ure, | 
Ferney Ecelefiaflical Hiſtory, wal. 1. p. 64. 
Moſheim's ibid. vol. 1. p. 250, 251. 

Hiſtory of Religion, vol 4. | See Nowatians. L 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 173. 


Oen IT ES, a denomination which appeared in the 
ſecond century; whoſe leader was called Euphrates. They 
derive their name from their maintaining the following ten- 
et, viz. That the ſerpent by which our firſt parents were 
deceived, was either Chriſt himſelf, or Sophia, concealed 
under the form of that animal. In conſequence of this 
opinion, they offered a ſubordinate kind of divine worſhip 


to a certain number of ſerpents, which they nouriſhed and 
eſteemed ſacred. - 


It is ſaid they kept a live ſerpent in a kind « of cage. At 
certain times, they opened'the door, and'called the ſerpent, 
The anirhal came out, and motinting upon the table, twi- 
ned itſelf about ſome loaves of bread. This bread they 
broke, and diſtributed among the company, who all kiſſed 
the ſerpent. This they called their Euchariſt. 


Their other opinions were ftmilar with the roſt of the 
Egyptian Gnoſtics. [See Gnoſtics.] 
Broughton, ibid, p. 191. 
 Moſheim's Eeclsfa aftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. þ. 189, 190. 


OglGENILS T, a denomination which appeared in the 
third century, and deriyed their opinions from the writings | 
of Origen, a preſbyter of Alexandria, and a man of vaſt and 
| uncomimon abilities, who interpreted the divine truths of 


| reli ghar according to the tenor of the Platonyc an © 
— 
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He alleged that the ſource of many evils lies in adhering 
to the literal and external part of ſcripture. And that the 
true meaning of the ſacred writers was to be ſought in a 


myſterious and hidden ſenſe, ariſing from the nature of 
things themſelves. Fr 244, 


The principal tenets aſcribed to Origen, together with 
a few of the reaſons made uſe of in their defence, are com- 
prehended in the following ſummary. 


I. That there is a pre-exiſtent ſtate of human ſouls, 


For the nature of the ſoul is ſuch, as makes her capa- 
ble of exiſting eternally, backward as well as forward. 
For her ſpiritual eſſence, as ſuch, makes it impoſſible 
that ſhe ſhould, either through age or violence, be diſſol- 
ved ; ſo that nothing is wanting to her exiſtence, but his 
good pleaſure from whom all things proceed. And if 
according to the Platonic ſcheme, we aſſign the productiof 
of all things to the exuberant fulneſs of life in the Deity, 


which through the bleſſed neceſſity of his communieative na- 


ture empties itſelf into all poſſibilities of being, as into ſo 
many capable receptacles, we muſt ſuppoſe her exiſtence in a 
ſenſe neceſſary, and in a degree co- eternal with Gon. | 


IT. That fouls were condemned to animate mortal 
bodies, in order to expiate faults they had committed in a 
pre- exiſtent ſtate, 


For we may be aſſured from the infinite goodneſs of 
their Creator, that they were at firſt joined to the pur- 
eſt matter,“ and placed in thoſe regions of the univerſe 
which were moſt ſuitable to the purity of eſſence they then 
poſſeſſed : for that the ſouls of men are an order of eſſen- 
tially incorporate ſpirits, their deep immerſion into fer- 
reſtrial matter, the modification of all their operations by 
it, and the heavenly body promiſed in the goſpel,as the higheſt 

| perfection 


® Origen ſuppoſed that our ſouls being incorporeal and inviſ- 
ible, always ſtand in need of bodies ſuitable to the nature of the 
places where they exiſt, | 
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perfection of our renewed nature clearly eyince. Therefore 
if our ſouls exiſted before they appeared inhabitants of the 
earth, they were placed in a purer element, and enjoyed, far 
greater degrees of happineſs. And certainly he, whoſe 
overflowing goodneſs brought them into exiſtence, would 
not deprive them of their felicity, until, by their muta- 
bility, they rendered themſelves leſs pure in the hy". ex- 
tent of their powers, and became diſpoſed for the ſulcep- 
tion of ſuch a degree of corporeal life, as was exactly anſ- 
werable to their preſent diſpoſition of ſpirit. Hence it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould become terreſtrial men. 

III. That the ſoul of Chriſt was united to the Mord be- 
fore the incarnation.“ | | 

For the ſcriptures teach us, that the ſoul of the Meſſiah 
was created before the beginning of the world: ſee Phil. ii. 
$, 6, 7: This text muſt be underſtood of Chriſt's human 
ſoul, becauſe it is unuſual to propound the Deity as an ex- 
ample of humility in fcripture. Though the humanity 
of Chriſt was ſo god-like, he emptied himſelf of this ful- 
neſs of life and glory, to take upon him the form of a ſervant. 
It was this Meſſiah who converſed with the patriarchs un- 
der a human form : it was he who appeared to Moſes 
upon the holy mount ; 'it was he who ſpoke to the pro- 
phets under a viſible appearance: and it is he who will at laſt 
come in triumph upon the clouds, to reſtore the univerſe to 
its primitive ſplendor and felicity. | 


IV. That at the reſurrection we ſhall be clothed with 
etherial' bodies. * 

For the elements of our terreſtrial compoſitions art ſuch, 
as almoſt fatally entangle us in vice, paſſion, and miſery. 
The purer the vehicle the ſoul is united with, the more per- 
fe is her life and operations. Beſides, the ſupreme good- 
neſs, who made all things, aſſures us, he made all things 

| beſt 


* See this ſubje& more fully illuſtrated in Dr. Watts's Glory 


of Chriſt, 


Py 
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beſt at firſt; and therefore his recovery of 2 loſt 
happineſs, (which is the deſign of the goſpel) muſt reſtore 

us to our better bodies and happier habitations; which is 
evident from 1 Cor. xv. 49—2 Cor. v. 1, and other texts 
of ſcripture. g 

V. That after long periods of time, the damned ſhall 

be releaſed from their torments, and reſtored to a new ſtate 
of probation, 


For the Deity has ſuch reſerves in his gracious providence, 
as will vindicate his ſovereign goodneſs and wiſdom ſrom 
all diſparagement. Expiatory pains are a part of his ado- 
rable plan. For this ſharper kind of favor has a righteous 
place in ſuch creatures, as are by nature mutable. Though 
fin has extinguiſhed or ſilenced the divine life, yet it has not 
deſtroyed the faculties of reaſon and underſtanding, conſid- 
eration and memory, which will ſerve the life which is moſt 
powerful. If therefore the vigorous attraction of the fen- 
ſual nature be abated by a ceaſeleſs pain, theſe powers may 
reſume the ſeeds of a better life and nature. 


As in the material ſyſtem there is a gravitation of the leſs 
bodies towards the greater, there muſt of neceſſity be ſome- 
thing analagous to this in thdintclleQual ſyſtem : and ſince 
the ſpirits created by Gop are emanations and ſtreams from 
his own abyſs of being; and as ſelfrexiſtent power muſt needs 
ſubject all beings be itſelf, the Deity could not but impreſs 
upon her intimate natures and ſubſtances, a central tendency 
towards himſelig.an ential principle of re-unian to their 
great original, 7 
VI. That the earth, after its conflagration, ſhall become 
habitable again, and be the manſion of men, and other ani- 
mals, and that in eternal viciſſitudes. | 


For it is thus expreſſed in Iſaiah, Behold I make new hea- 
vens and a new earth, &c. and in Heb. i. 10.,11, 12, Thou 
Lox in the beginning haſt laid the foundations of the earth ; 


88 a veſture ſhalt thou change them, and they ſhall be changed, 
&c. 


1 

* 

&c. a”... is only a change, the ſubſtance is not 
deſtroyed; this change being only as that of a garment 
worn out and decaying. The faſhion of the world paſſes 
away like a turning ſcene, to exhibit a freſh and new rep- 
reſentation of things ; and if only the preſent dreſs and 

appearance of things go off, the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to re- 
main entire. | | * 

Mojheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 219, 225. 
Cudworth't Intellectual Syſtem, vol. 2. p. 818. 
The Phenix, vol. 1. p. 16, 17, 18, 28, 29, 31, 32, 46, 


47» 49, 50» 56, 57. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles of Religion, p. 47, 84. 
Travels of Cyrus, p. 235, 238. 


OSIANDRIANS, a denomination among the Luther. 
ans, which was founded in the year 1550, by Andrew Oſi- 
ander, a celebrated German divine, whoſe doctrine amount- 
ed to the following propoſitions. 


I. That Chriſt, conſidered in his human nature only, 
could not, by his obedience to the divine law, obtain ju/t:fi- 
cation and pardon for ſinners, neither can we be ju/tified 
before Gop by embracing and applying to ourſelves, 
through faith, the righteouſneſ® and obedience of the man 
Chriſt. It is only through that eternal and eſſential right- 
eouſneſs which dwells in Chriſt conſidered as Gop, and 
which reſides in his divine nature, that is united to the hu- 
man, that mankind can obtain complete juſtification. 


IT. That man becomes a partaker «>» divine right- 
eouſneſs by faith; ſince it is in conſequae of this uniting 
principle, that Chriſt dwells in the heart of man, with his 
divine righteouſneſs. Now whereever this divine right- 
eouſneſs dwells, there Gop can behold no fin. Therefore, 
hen it is preſent with Chriſt in the hearts of the regener- 
ate, they are, on its account, conſidered by the Deity as 
righteous, although they be ſinners, Moreover, this 2 
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and juftifiyng righteouſneſs of Chriſt excites these ful to 
the purſuit of holineſs, and to the practice of virtue. 
Maſbeim's Ecclefaſtical Hiſlory, vol. 4. p. 46. 


OSSENIANS, a denomination in the firſt century, which 
taught, that faith may and ought to be diſſembled. 
Dufreſniy's Chronolegical Tables, vol. 2, p. 195. 
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P APISTS. So called by Proteſtants, from their 
adhering to to the Pape. Roman Catholics is the title which 
they apply to themſelves, 


The word Pope is derived from the Greek of Itz7-a; 
which ſignifies a father ; hence he is ſtyled the Father of 
the church. 


This pontiff is likewiſe called the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, 
the viſible head of the church, and the ſucceſſor of St, Peter, 


He wears the keys, as an emblem of his power to open 
the gates of heaven to repentant ſinners, and to excommu- 
nicate obſtinate offenders. And he wears the triple crown, 
to inform the chriſtian world, that he is conſtituted with ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction over prieſts, emperors, and kings. 


This denomination ſuppoſe, that the biſhops of Rome 
are the deſendants of St. Peter, and in that quality have, 
from the beginning, exerciſed juriſdiction over the churches, 


On the other hand, many Proteſtant writers have dated 
the riſe of the Papal power, from the year 606, when Pope 
Boniface III, aſſumed the title of Univerſal Biſhop,confer- 
red upon him by Phocas, ending A. D. 1866. Others fix 
it about the middle of the eighth century, A. D. 756, when 
Pepin inveſted Pope Stephen with the temporal dominion 
of Rome, and the neighbouring territories, upon the ceaſing 
of the exarchate of Ravenna. 


* They 
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| Th Mppole. in the primitive church, the — 
of biſhops was equal and co-ordinate, They derived, per- 
haps, ſome degree of pre-eminence from the dignity of the 
fee in which they preſided. They poſſeſſed, however, no 
real authority, or pre- eminence, but what they acquired by 
ſuperior abilities, or ſuperior ſanity, As Rome had been 
ſo long the ſeat of empire, and capital of the world, its biſh- 
ops were on that account, entitled to reſpect. They receiv- 
ed it; but, during ſeveral ages, they claimed and received 
nothing more. From thoſe humble beginnings, they ad- 
vanced with ſuch an adventurous and well directed ambi- 
tion, that they eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual dominion over the 
minds and conſciences of men, to which all Europe ſub- 


mitted with implicit obedience ; till at length their formi- 
dable power was weakened by the reformation, 


The principal points which diſtinguiſh the Papiſts from 

the Proteſtants, together with a few of the reaſons they 

bring to ſupport their ſentiments, are compriſed in the fol- 
lowing ſummary, 


1. That St. Peter was deſigned by Chriſt to be the head 
of the church; and the biſhops of Rome being his ſucceſſ- 
ors, have the ſame apoſtolic authority. 1 


For our Saviour declares, in Matt. xi. 18. Thou art Pe- 
fer, and upon this rock will I build my church : Therefore the 
church is built upon Peter.“ 


A ſucceſſion in the church is now neceſſary in the New 

Teſtament, as Aaron had his ſucceſſion in the Old ; but 

there can be no certain ſucceſſion now ſhewn, but i in the 
| chair 


»The general doctrine of the charch of Rome, is, that Peter was 
not only appointed by our Saviour, the chief of the Apoſtles, and 
head of the univerſal church, but that after having been ſeven 
years biſhop at Antiech, he came to Rome, where he was biſhop 
twenty-five years, and ſuffered | een under the Empe- 

ror Mero. | | 
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chair of St. Peter at Rome: Therefore the biſhops of Rome 
are the true ſucceſſors of Peter. 


The church of the Old Teſtament was a figure of the 
church under the New; but they had a High Pri above. 
the reſt ; therefore the Pope is ſuperior to other biſhops 


TI. That the Roman Catholic church is the mother 
and miſtreſs of all churches ; and cannot poſſibly err in mat- 
ters of faith. 


For the church has the ſpirit of God, to lead it into al 
truth. The gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. Matt, 
xi. 18, Chriſt, who is the way, the truth, and the life, 
has promiſed to the paſtors, and teachers of the church 
to be with them always, even to the end of the world, Matt. 
XXV1il. 10.“ 


It is from the teſtimony and authority of the church, that 
we receive the ſcriptures, and believe them to be the word 
of Gor. And as ſhe can aſſuredly tell us what particular 
book is the word of Gop, ſhe can with the ſame conhi- 
dence inform us, what is the true ſenſe of ſcripture in con- 
troverted points of faith. 


ITI. That the ſcriptures are not ſufficient, withont tra- 
dition, and that apoſtolical traditions are of equal authority 
with the ſcriptures. 


For St. Peter aſſures us, that in St. Paul's epiſtles, there 
are ſome things hard to be underſtood, which they who are un- 
learned and unſtable, wreſt, as they do alſa the otlyr ſcriptures, 
to their own deftruftion. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


We are directed in 2 Theſſ. ij. 15, To fand foft aud hold 
the 


* The Catholics do not profeſs to believe that the Pope is in- 
fallible, ſeparated from the church. According to them, infall® 
bility reſides in the repreſentatives of the univerſal Catholig 
Church ; i. e. the body of biſhops, uniting and agreeing with 
their head, the biſhop of Rome. 


| 
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* 
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tha traditions, which we have been taught , whether by ward, or 
by epiſtle. 


IV. That there are ſeven ſacraments, inſtituted by Je- 
fus Chriſt, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, Euchariſt, Penance, 
Erie Unim, Orders, and Matrimony : and that they 


confer grace. 


To prove that Confirmation or impoſition of hands, is a 
ſacrament, the Roman Catholics argue from Acts viii. 17. 
7 hey did lay their hands upon them, and they received the Holy 
Ghzft. This impoſition of hands, together with the prayers 
here ſpecihed, was no doubt the ſacrament of Confirmation, 
For here is an outward ſign, and ſpiritual grace; * 


Onfir mation is a ſacrament.* 


Penance is a ſacrament in which the ſins we commit af- 
ter baptiſm, are forgiven. I It includes in it contrition and 
painful ſorrow of heart, confeſſion to the prieſt, and ſatis- 
faction to (GoD for our ſins, and likewiſe the abſolution 


pronounced by the prieſt | as miniſter of the ſacrament, 


Chriſt 


The church of Rome maintains, that Corfrmation is that 
which makes us perfect Chriſtians, The biſhop admiaiſters this 
ſacrament to baptized perſons only, by the impoſition of hands 
and prayer, He likewiſe uſes the ceremony, which is not con- 
ſidered univerſally to be eſſential of anointing the perſon con- 
firmed ia the forchead with conſecrated oil and balm in the man- 
ner of a croſs, and ꝓronounces thele words, I/ thee with the 
fin of the cref5, and confirm thee with the chriſin of ſalvation in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 


+ The Catholics ſay, that Chriſt alone, through the infinite 
dignity of his perſon, is able to offer up to God a ſufficient ſatis- 
faction for our fins. - But having ſatisfied fuperabundantly, 
could apply this ſatisfaction to us, either by granting an entire 
remiſſion, or changing an eternal puniſhment into a temporal one. 


Wt The abſolation given by the prieſt, after confeſſion is in this 


manner, Oar Lord Jeſus Chrift who has left poauer in his chureb 
to abſolve all ſinners who truly repent and believe in him, of bit 


great mercy fergius thee thine urs; and by his authority * 
5 ; mitte 


* 


* 
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Chriſt inſtituted this facrament when he breathed upon his 

les, after his reſurrection, and faid unto them, Receive 

ye the Holy Gheft, whoſe fins ye remit, are remitted ; whaſe fins 

ye retain, are retained. John xx. 23. The power of the 

prieſthood to remit fins is here beſtowed upon the apaſtles 

and their ſucceſſors ; therefore penance is truly and properly 
a facrament. 

To prove that Extreme Unction or anointing the 

ſick with oil, is truly a ſacrament, the Roman Catholics 

argue from James i. 14, 15, quoting the text as it is in the 


vulgate tranſlation ; Is any fick among you, let him call for the 


priefts of the church, and let them pray over him, anainting him 


with eil in the name of the LORD ; and the prayer of faith 


ſhall heal the fick, and the LogD ſhall raiſe him up, and if he 
has committed fins, they ſhall be forgrven him. 

That Holy Orders is a ſacrament, appears from t 
Tim, iv.14. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was giv- 
en thee by prophecy, with the laying on the hands of the preſbytery. 

That Marriage is a ſacrament, is evident from Eph. 

v. 32. This is a great myſtery. Matrimony is here a ſign of. 
an holy thing, repreſenting the conjunction of Chriſt, and 
his church. Therefore it is a ſacrament.“ 

V. 
mitted to me, I abſolve thee from all thy fins, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ge. Amen. 


Chriſt, ſay this denomination, having leſt this power to the 
paſtors of his church, the ſentence is looked up as rendered by 
him, who has eſtabliſhed them judges, It is his inviſible high 
prieſt who iateriorly abſolves the penitent, while the prieſt exte- 
tiorly exerciſes the function. 


.* Notwithſtanding this, they enjoin the celibacy of the clergy, 
and pretend it was enjoined upon them as the condition of their 
ordination, even from the apoſtolic age. 

The church of Rome do not allow their clergy to marry, be- 
cauſe they do not think it proper, that thoſe, who by their office 
and function, ought to be wholly devoted to Gop, ſhould be di- 
verted from thoſe duties by the diſtractions of a marries life, 1 
Cor. xiii. 32, 33. 


9 


& 
» 


. 


V. That in the maſs, there is offered unto Gos a true 
and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and dead; and that 
in the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, under the forms of bread 
and wine, is really and ſubſtantially preſent the body and Blood, 
together with the ſou! and divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : 
and that there is a converſion made of the whole ſubance of 
the bread into his body, and of the wing into his blood, which 
is called tranſubſlantiation. 


In Mal. i, 10, 11, Gop rejects the Jewiſh ſacrifice, 
but declares his acceptance of that ſacrifice, or pure offer- 
ing, which ſhall be made to him in every place among the 
Gentiles ; which this denomination ſuppoſe refers to the 
ſacrifice of the maſs. 


Chriſt, in the inſtitution of this ſacrament, ſaid to his 
apoſtles, This is my body, Matt. xxvi. 26. i, e. that which 
is contained under the form of bread is my true body. 
Chriſt transfigured his body marvellouſly on the mount, 
Mark ix. Therefore he is able to exhibit his body under 
the forms of bread and wine.* 


It is a matter of diſcipline, not of bine, in the Ro- 
6 man 


— 


* The Catholics ſuppoſe, that the change is made, when the 
words of conſecration, ordained by Chriſt, are pronounced by the 
prieſt. Then after having adored, the'prieſt elevates the hoſt, 
and the chalice to be ſeen and adored by the people, and to re- 
preſent the elevation of Chriſt on the croſs. Chriſt's words, ſay 
the Catholics, deter them from referring thoſe exterior appear- 
ances to the ſubſtance of bread, and teach them his body is really 

preſent. Hence they pay it their adorations, 


T be prieſt, in ſaying maſs, makes a folemn offering to Gop 
in behalf of himſelf and the people; and the Catholics ſuppoſe, 
Jeſus Chriſt, who is preſem an the altar, offers up himſelf to his 

N Father. | 


4 
| * 
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man Catholic church, to receive the Euchariſt in one kind, 
that is, in bread only.* k 


VI. That there is a Purgatory ; and: that ſouls kept 
priſoners there, do receive help by the ſuffrages of the 
faithful. f 

For it is ſaid in 1 Cor. iii. 15. Hany man's work ſhall 
burned, he ſhall ſuffer loſs : but he himſelf ſhall be ſaved ; yet 
ſo as by fire : which, ſay they, may be underſtood of the 
flames of Purgatory. 


VII. That the ſaints reigning with Chriſt are to be 
honored and invoked ; and that they do offer prayers unto 
Gop for us; and their relics are to be had in veneration. 


For we have inſtances in ſcripture of honors and venera- 
tion paid to the angels by the ſervants of Gop. See Joſh. 
v. 14, 15. 19 | h 

Gop has promiſed to his ſaints, power over all nations. 
Rev. ii, 26, 27. Therefore all nations ought to honor the 
ſaints, as having received from Gop this kingly power 
over them. | 

In Rev. v. 8. The elders are ſaid, to have golden vials full 
of odors, which are the prayers of the ſaints. See alſo Rev. 
viii. 4. Zech. i. 12. 


VIII. That the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Virgin, 
the mother of Gop, and of other ſaints, ought to be re- 
tained 


* All the prieſts, though of the moſt exalted degree, in private 
communion, receive as others do in one kind. 

+ The Roman Catholics ſuppoſe, that ſouls are releaſed from 
Purgatory by the prayers and alms, which are offered for them, 
principally by the holy ſacrifice of the maſs. They call Purga- 
tory, a middle ſtate of ſouls, where thoſe enter, who depart this 
life in Gop's grace, yet not without ſome Jeſs ſtains, or guilt 
of puniſhment, which retard them from entering heaven. 


t The Catholics ſay, they do not give divine, but only rela- 
tive honor to the higheſt angel or faint, 


* 
* 
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tained in churches, and honor and veneration ought to be 
given unto them.“ 


Fox, the images of cherubims were allowed in a the temple ; 
therefore i images ſhould be placed in churches, and had in 
veneration. 


IX. That the power of indulgencies was left by Chriſt 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial 
to chriſtian people. 


For, ſay they, the power of granting dun was left 
by Chriſt te the church. Matt. xvi. 19. Iwill give unts 
'thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven ; and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
looſe on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven. 


By an indulgence, the Catholics ſay, they apply the me- 
rit of Chriſt's life and death to their ſouls, and through his, 
thoſe of the holy ſaints and martyrs. 


The church of Rome receives the Apoſtle's creed, the Ni- 


. cene, and Athanaſian creeds. They receive and profeſs all 

other things delivered, defined, and declared by the ca- 

nons, and general councils, and particularly by the council 

of Trent. | 
| The 


The council of Trent ordains, that all the honor, which is 
given to images, ſhoald be referred to the originals which are 
repreſented by them. 


+ The Catholics ſay, they do not mean by indulgencies leave 
to commit fin, nor pardon for (ins to come; but only releaſing 
by the power of the keys, committed to the charch, the debt of 
temporal puniſhment, which may remain due upon account of 
our fins, after the fins themſelves, as to the guilt and eternal 
puniſhment, have been already remitted by repentance and 
confeſſion. 


An indulgence is granted by none but the higher powers of the 
church ; ; as by the biſhops, and the ſapreme head, the Pope. 


t A convocation of Rags Catholic cardinals, archbiſhops, 
biſhops 


jt 


- 
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The following ceremonies, and many others too tedious 
to enumerate, are practiſed by the church of Rome in their 


religious worſhip. 

I. They make uſe of the ſign of the croſs in all 
craments, to give us to underſtand, that they have their 
force and efficacy from the croſs. 


II. Sprinkling holy water by the prieſt, on ſollfin days, 
is uſed likewiſe by every one going in, or coming c out of 

a church. 

III. The ceremony of bleſſing bells, is by the Catho- 
lics called chriſtening them ; becauſe the name of ſome 
aint is aſcribed to them, by virtue of whoſe invocation they 
are preſented, in order that they may obtain his favor and 
protection. 


IV. They have a cuſtom of bowing at the name of Jeſus, 


V. They keep a number of lamps and wax candles con- 
tinually burning before the ſhrines and images of the ſaints. 


VI. They make uſe of incenſe, and have lighted candles 
upon the altar at the celebration of maſs. 


VII. The practice of waſhing the poor's feet is ſolem- 
nized on holy thurſday, by all the princes of the Romiſh re- 
ligion in Europe. 

The church of Rome obſerves a variety of holy days, 
as the feſtivals of Chriſt and his apoſtles, the feſtivals of the 
ſaints, &c. 

The church of Rome grants a Jubilee, i. e. A general in- 
dulgence, every twenty- fifth year, and oftener upon emer- 
gent occaſions. 


whole 
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biſhops, and divines, who aſſembled at Trent, by virtue of a bill 
from the Pope, A. D. 1516. This was the laſt general council, 
 calledin oppoſition to the doctrines of Luther and Calvin. 


A Jubilee is a ſolemn indulgence, with certain privileges not 
granted on other occaſions ; and extends to the whole church. 
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ber an account of the extent, and reſent ſtate of the Ro- 


man Catholic religion, [ ſee Part II. 
Pope Pins's Creed. 


Be Expoſition of the Catholic Creed, p. 62, 77, 555 107. 
Challozer's True Principles of a Catholic, p. 8. Ce. 
 Gother's Papift Mijrepreſented and Repreſented, p. 22. 
Greanggs/ the Eatholic DoArine, p. 10, 11, 24, 25, 30, 34* 
Explitlton of the Sacrifice of the Maſi, p. 22, 35 

Roman Cathalic Principles, p. 5, Cc. 

Brent's Council of Trent, p. $06. 

Bingham's Works, vol. 1. p. 153. 

Walche's Hiftory of the Popes, p. 24. 

Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 


 PARMENIANITES. [See Donatiſts.] | 


PASAGINIANS, a.denomination which aroſe in. the 
twelfth century, known alſo by the name of the ages. | 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenets were as follow : 


I. That the obſervation of the law of Moſes, in every 
thing, except the offering of ſacrifices, was obligatory upon 
Chriſtians. In conſequence of which, they circumciſed 
their followers, abſtained from thoſe meats, the uſe of which 
was prohibited under the Moſaic economy, and celebrated 
the Jewiſh ſa 


II. That Chi 
creature of God. 
This denomination had the utmoſt 3 to the oa 


trine and line of the church of Rome. 
lofpeim's Ectlefpaftical Hiſtery. vol. 2. . 456. 


PASSALORYNCHITES, a branch of the Mantanifts 
They held, that in order to be ſaved, it was neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve a perpetual ſilence ; wherefore they kept their finger 
conſtantly upon their mouth, and dared not open. it, even to 
ſay their prayers. 


« 
Their name is derived from che Greek raccados a 27 


4 


he 


was no more than the fi * pureſt 


4 


+ 


* 
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and ein a noftril ; becauſe, when they carried their finger to 


their mouth, they touched their noſe. | 
 Broughton's Hiftorical Li . „ vol. 2. 2th. 


PATRICIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the ſe- 
cond century; ſo called from Patricius their leader. 


Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the ſubſtance of the 
fleſh is not the work of Gop, but of the Devil. On which 
account they bore ſuch hatred to their own bodies, as ſome- 
times to kill themſelves. 

Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2. [See Patriciant.] 


| PATRIPASSIANS. [See Noetians and Monarchians. ] 


PAULIANS, or PAULIANISTS, a denomination 
which appeared in the third century; ſo called from Paul of 
Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, 


He taught that the Son and the Holy Ghoſt exiſt in Gop 
in the ſame manner, as the faculties of reaſon and activity do 
in man. That Chriſt was born of a mere man; but that 
the reaſon or wiſdom of the Father deſcended into him, and 
by him wrought miracles upon earth, and inſtructed the na- 
tions; and finally, that on account of this union of the di- 
vine Mord with the man Jeſus, Chriſt might, though impro- 
perly, be called Gon. 

| Mofoeim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vu 248, 


PAULICIANS, a denomination formed in the feventh 
century, by two brothers, Paul and John, inhabitants of Je- 
ruſalem; from the former of whom they derive their name. 
The tenets attributed to this ſect are as follow: 


I. That the inferior and viſible world is not the produc- 
tion of the Supeme Being. | 


II. 


ak 
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AI. That the evil principle was engendered by darkneſs 
and\fire ; not ſelf-onzginated and eternal.* 


That though Chriſt was the Son of Mary, yet he 
brought from heaven his human nature. 


IV. &ThatChriſt was clothed with an etherial, celeſtial, 
and impaſſible body, and did not really expire on the croſs. 
Hence they refuſed to pay religious homage to the croſs. 


V. That the bread and wine, which Chriſt is ſaid to 
have adminiſtered to his diſciples at his laſt ſupper, only ſig- 
nifies the divine diſcourſes and exhortations of the Saviour, 
which are a ſpiritual food and nouriſhment to the ſoul, 
and fill it with repoſe, ſatisfaction, and delight, Hence 
they refuſed to celebrate the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, 


VI. They rejected the books of the Old Teſtament, 
and looked upon its writers as infpired by the Creator of the 
world, and not by the Supreme Gon : They received all the 
books of the New Teſtament, except the epiſtles of St. 
Peter, which they rejected, for reaſons unknown to us. 


This denomination had not, like the Manicheans, an ec- 
cleſiaſtical government adminiſtered by biſhops, prieſts, and 
"= deacons. They had no ſacred order of men diſtinguiſhed 

by their manner of life, their habit, or any other circum- 
ſtance from the reſt of the aſſembly : nor had councils, ſy. 
nods, or ſuch like inſtitutions, any place in their religious 
policy. They had certain doctors whom they called Sunec- 
demi, i. Mmpanions in the journey of life; and alſo Vo- 
F tarii. Among theſe there reigned a perfect gquality, and 
they had no peculiar rights, privileges, nor any external 
mark of dignity to diſtinguiſh them from the people, The 
They conſidered eternal matter as the ſource of all evil; and 
believed that this matter, endued from all eternity with life and 
motion, had produced an active principle; which is the foun- 5 
tain of vice, miſery, and diſorder ; and is the author of all 


material ſubſtances, while God is the Creator and the Fathey s 
of ſpirits, 
. 


* 
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enly ſingularity which attended their promotion to the ak 
of doctors was, that they changed their lay- names for (Crip. 
ture ones, as if there had been ſomething peculiarly n 
ble in the names of holy men, whoſe lives and ations are 
recorded in the ſacred writings. 


For the arguments this denomination make uſe ofto ſup- 
port their doctrine of two principles, ſee Manicheans. 
Meſbeim's Ecclefiaſftical Hiftory, vol. 2. p. 175, 176. 


PEDOBAPTISTS. So called from the Greek of raid; 
andere. This denomination are diſtinguiſhed by their 
adherence to infant baptiſm, which they perform by affuſion 
or ſprinkling. 

It ſeems to be a name common to ſeveral religious deno- 
minations. It includes Epiſcopalians, Congregationaliſts, 
Preſbyterians, Sandemanians, and others. 

They all profeſs to believe, that baptiſm is to be admin- 
iſtered to believers and their children, and that the infants 
of viſible Chriſtians belong to the viſible church of Chriſt. 


In ſupport of infant baptiſm, they uſe the following 
arguments, 

That the viſtble church is one and the ſame viſible body, 
both under the law, and under the goſpel. 


It appears that the viſible church of Chriſt now is the 
ſame viſible body continued from Abraham. For the Gen- 
tiles are grafted into the ſame ſtock from whieh the unbe- 
lieving Jews were broken off, Rom. xi. 17. And thou be- 
ing a wild olive tree, wert grafted in among them, and with 
them partakeſt of the root and fatneſs of the olive tree. That 
the Gentiles ſhould be fellow heirs of the ſame body, and 
partakers of his promiſe in Chriſt by the goſpel. See alſo 
Matt xxi. 43. Eph. ii, to the end. | 
The covenant made with Abraham was the covenagt 


of grace, | 
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For Abraham is the father of all believers in Chriſt. 
They are all bleſſed with faithful Abraham. They are all 
his children. Gop hed before the goſpel unto Abra- 
ham, Mat he bleſſing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
n Feſus Chrift. 


| * being the ſeed of Abraham, are under the ſame 
covettlſht,” and entitled to the ſame privileges, which they 
may juſtly claim for their infants. For the promiſe ts unta 
you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the LORD our GOD ſhall call. Acts ii. 39. 


Baptiſm is now uſed in the room of cireumciſion, For, 


1. Circumciſion was appointed to be the token of the 
covenant of grace. It was a ſign and ſeal of the righ- 
teouſneſs of faith. The 3 an is ſigniſied by chriſtian 
baptiſm. 


1I. Circumciſion was appointed to be the ſacred ſym- 
bol of initiation into the viſible church. So baptiſm is a 
feal of initiation into the viſible church. 


ITI. The fame inward grace is ſignified both by cir- 
cumciſion and by baptiſm. Circumciſion and baptiſm are 
ſubſtantially a ſign of one and the ſame thing. To be a 
Jew inwardly by being circumciſed with the circumciſion 
of the heart, and to be a Chriſtian inwardly by being waſhed 
with the waſhing of regeneration, is one and the ſame thing. 


Baptifm is called the circumciſion of Chriſt, 
Infant bapti 


m was the approved practice of the apoſtles, 


For the ſcriptures give us an account of the baptiſm of 
houſeholds, and thoſe no doubt contained children. The 
jailor, and his houſehold were baptized. So alſo was Ly- 
dia, and her houſehold. And St. Paul tells us he baptized 
the houſehold of Stephanus. 


The Pedobaptiſts practiſe baptiſm by affuſion, or ſprink- 
liog, which they aſſert is ſcriptural, from the import of the 
original 


.” 
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eriginal word, which, ſay they, ſignifies waſhing, and is d 
in ſcripture for waſhing things, which were not dipped in 
water. Luke xi. 38, Matt. vii. 4% * 


The influences of the ſpirit, repreſented in baptiſm, are 
often expreſſed by pouring or ſprinkling, as the renewing of 
the Holy Ghoſt, which he has poured out or ſhed on us un- 
dantly. The Pedobaptiſts ſuppoſe that ſprinkling was the 
practice of the apoſtles, becauſe ſuch great numbers were 
converted and baptized, where the circumſtances, ſhortneſs 
of time, and ſituation of place rendered it unlikely, that they 
were baptized by immerſion. They do not, however, 
deny the validity, but only the neceſſity, of baptizing by 
plunging, 

Among the denomination of Pedobaptiſts, there are ſome 
who aſſert, that the baptiſm of Chriſt by John is not an ex- 
ample of chriſtian imitation. 


They ſay, Chriſt was not baptized to manifeſt his repen- 
tance. Neither did he ſubmit to baptiſm as an example to 
the Jewiſh nation. Nor was his baptiſm a token of being 
waſhed from fin. 


They ſay, his baptiſm was a conformity to the law of 
prieſtly conſecrations. For it anſwered to the waſhing of 
the high prieſt at his admiſſion to the prieſthood. The 
thing ſignified by the holy garments and holy crown of Aa- 
ron, were accompliſhed at the baptiſm of Chriſt, The 
holy anointing of Aaron was fulfilled, when Chriſt receiv- 
ed baptiſm, 
They attempt to prove that John's baptiſm was not 
chriſtian baptiſm, \ 


I. For the grand deſign of John's baptiſm was the diſ- 
covery or manifeſtation of Chriſt ; but chriſtian baptiſm is 
uſed for different purpoſes, 


II. John's baptiſm began and ended under the legal diſ- 
ws A003 penſation, 
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on. The goſpel kingdom did not begin, until Chriſt 
e from the dead. 


John's baptiſm wa completed before the death of Chriſt, 
and conſequently fell ſhort of New Teſtament times, for, 


where a teſtament is, there muſt alſo F neceſſity be the death of 


the Malor. 


III. The holy Trinity was not named in John's bap- 
tiſm. This is plain, becauſe there is an account, that ſome 
were baptized by John, and yet had not heard of the Holy Ghoft. 
See Acts xix. 2, 5. The conſequence is, John's baptiſm 


was oy chriſtian baptiſm. 
: Clark's Scripture Ground: of the Baptiſm of __ 
-  Par/on's Infant Baptiſm Vindicated. 
Boftwick's Vindication of Infant Baptiſm. 
Lathrop's Sprinkling, a Scripture Mode, & & 
Cleveland on Infant Baptiſm, Se. 
Fig.: FaphuthDwvelling in the Tents of Shem. 
Lewis's Covenant Intereſt of the Children of Believers; 
Towwgeod's Baptiſm of Infants, a Reaſonabli Service. 
Strong Demonſtration of Infant Baptiſm. 
Glas Diſſertation on Infant Baptiſm. 
Allen's Efſay on Outward Chriſtian Bapti/m. 


. Fiſh and Crane Baptiſm of Feſus Chriſt not to be Im- 
itated by Chriſtians. 


PELAGIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the fifth 
century ; ſo called ſrom Pelagius, a monk, who looked 
upon the doQrines, which were commonly received concern- 
ing the original corruption of human nature, and the neceſſity 
of divine grace to enlighten the underflanding and purify the 
heart, as prejudicial to the progreſs of holineſs and virtue, 
and tending to eſtabliſſi mankind in a preſumptuous and fa- 
tal ſecurity. He maintained the following doctrines: 


I. That the ſins of our firſt parents were imputed to 
them only, and not to their poſterity. And that we derive 


no e from their fall, but are born as pure and un- 
ſpotted 


- 


= 
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ſpotted as Adam came out of the forming hand of hisCreator, 


IT, That mankind therefore are capable of repentance 


and amendment, and of arriving to. the higheſt degrees of 
piety and virtue, by the uſe of their natural faculties and 
powers. That indeed external grace is neceſſary to excite 
their endeavours, but that they have no need of the internal 
ſuccours of the divine ſpirit. 


IIT. That Adam was by nature, mortal ; and whether 
he had ſinned or not, would certainly have died. 

IV. That the * of Gop is given in proportion to 
our merits. 

V. That mankind may arrive at a ſtate of perfection in 


this life. 


VI. That the law qualified men for the kingdom of hea- 


ven, and was founded upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 
Mapei Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. vol. 1. p. 412. 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. 3, p. 2378. 


PEPUZIANS, [See Montaniſts.] 


PETROBRUSSIANS, a denomination which was for- 
med about the year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence, by 


Peter de Bruys, who taught the following doctrines: 


I. That no perſons whatever were to be baptized be- 
fore they came to the full uſe of their reaſon. 


II. That it was an idle ſuperſtition to build churches 
for the ſervice of Gop, who will accept of a ſincere wor- 
ſhip, wherever it is offered. And that therefore ſuch chur- 
ches, as had already been erected, were to be pulled down 
and deſtroyed. 


III. That the crucifixes deſerved the ſame fate. 


IV. That the real body and blood of Chriſt were not 
exhibited in the Euchariſt, but were only repreſented in 
Mat holy ordinance, by hay figures and ſymbols. 
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. That the oblarions, prayers, eie works of the 


living, could be in no reſpect advantageous to the dead. 
8 Mofheim” 4 Narle efiaſtical Hiftory, vol. 2. 9. 446,447 · 


| PHILADELPHIAN-SOCIETY, the followers of 
Jane Leadly, who, towards the concluſion of the ſeven- 
teenth century, by her viſions, predictions, and doctrines, 

ined a conſiderable number of diſciples; among whom 
were ſome perſons of learning. This woman was of o- 
pinion, that all diſſentions among Chriſtians would ceaſe, 
and the kingdom of theRedeemer become, even here below, 
a glorious ſcene of charity, concord, and felicity, if thoſe 
bear the name of Jeſus, without regarding the forms 
of doctrine and diſcipline, which diſtinguiſh particular com- 
munions, would all join in committing their ſouls to the 
care of this internal guide, to be inſtructed, governed, and 
formed by his divine impulſe and ſuggeſtions. She went 
ſtill further, and declared in the name of the Loxd, that 
this deſirable event would happen; and that ſhe had a di- 
vine commiſſion to proclaim. the approach of this glorious 
communion of ſaints, who were to be gathered together 
in one . viſible univerſal church, or kingdom, before the 
diſſolution of this earthly globe. This prediction ſhe deli- 
vered with -a. peculiar degree of confidence, from a notion 


that her Philadelphian-Society was the true kingdom of 


Chriſt, in which alone the divine ſpirit reſided and reigned. 
She alſo maintained the final reſtoration of all intelligent be- 


ings to PO and happinels, 
Maſbeim, ibid, od. Se Pe 66, 67. 


PHOTINIANS, a a denomination in the fourth century ; 
ſo called from Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, in Pannonia, 
He taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divine emanation, or 
ray, (which he called the Word) deſcended upon this ex- 
traordinary man; that on account of the union of the i- 


vine ſlord with his human nature, Jeſus was called the > 
0 
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of Gop, nay, Gop himſelf; and that the Holy Ghoſt was 
not a diſtin& perſon, but a celeſtial virtue proceeding from 


the Deity, 
Moſbeim's Beelfraftical Hiory, vol. 1. p. 346+ 
is Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p 441. 


PICARDS. [See Adamites.] 


_ PIETISTS, a denomination in ts ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, which owed its origin to the pious and learned Spen- 
ſer, who farmed private ſocieties at Francfort, in order to 
promote vital religion. His followers laid it down as an 
eſſential maxim, that none ſhould be admitted into the 
miniſtry, but ſuch as had received a proper education, were 
diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom and ſanRity of manners, and 
had hearts filled with divize love. Hence they propoſed an 
alteration of the ſchools of divinity, which conſiſted in the 
following points. 


I. That the ſyſtematical theology, which reigned in 
the-academies, and was compoſed of intricate and diſputa- 
ble doctrines, and obſcure and unuſual forms of expreſ- 
ſions, ſhould be totally aboliſhed. 


II; That polemical divinity, which comprehended the 
controverſies ſubſiſting between Chriſtians of different com- 
- munions, ſhould be leſs eagerly ſtudied, and leſs frequently 
treated, though not entirely neglected. 


III. That all mixture of philoſophy and human learn- 
ing with divine wiſdom,was to be moſt carefully avoided, 


IV. That, on the contrary,all thoſe who were deſigned 
for the miniſtry ſhould be accuſtomed from their early 
youth, to the peruſal and ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and be 
taught a plain ſyſtem of theology, drawn from theſe uner- 
ring ſdurces of truth, | 


V. That the whole courſe of 8 was to be 
Jo directed, as to render them uſeful In life, by the practi- 
| cal 
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cal power of their doctrine, and the commanding influence 


of their example. 


Meſbeim's * Hiftory, pol. 4. p. 454 460. 
PRA-ADAMITES. This denomination began about 


the middle of the ſixteenth century, Their principal tenet is, 


that there muſt have been men before Adam. One proof of 
this they bring from Rom. v. 12, 13, 14. The apoſtle ſays, 
in. was in the world till the law, meaning the law given to 
Adam. But fin it is evident, was not imputed, though it 
might have been committed, till the time of the pretended 
firſt man; For fin is not imputed, where there is no law. 


Hue election of the Jews is a conſequence of the ſame 
It began at Adam, who is called their father or 


dunder. Gov is alſo their father, having eſpouſed the ju- 


daical church · The Gentiles are only adopted children, as 
being Præ-Adamites. Men (or Gentiles) are ſaid to be 
made by the word of Gop. Gen. 1. 26, 27, Adam, the 
founder of the Jewiſh nation, whole hiſtory alone, Moſes 
wrote, is introduced in the 2 Chap. as 0 workmanſhip of 
God's own hands, 8 


Cain having killed his brother Abel, was 0 of init 
killed himſelf; by whom? He married; yet Adam had 


then no daughter; ; what wife could he get? He built a 


town ; what architects, maſons, carpenters, and workman 


did be employ? The anſwer to all theſe queſtions is, in 


one word, Præ-Adamites. 


The deluge only overflowed the country inhabited by 
Adam's poſterity, to puniſh them for joining in marriage 


with the Præ-Adamites and following their ill courſes. 


The progreſs and improvements in arts, ſciences, &c, 


could not make ſuch adyances towards perfection, as is rep- 
reſented 


* Obſerve the plaral number 3 is bere uſed in contradiſtinctiog 
to the founder of the Jewiſh nation, who is called Adam, him. 


and only in the ſingular number, 
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reſented they did between Adam and Moſes, unleſs they had 
been cultivated before. - 

_ Laſtly, the hiſtories of the Chaldesns, Egyptians, ts 


Chinefe ; circumſtantially related, and whoſe chronology,. 
is founded on aſtronomical calculations, are the cleareſt de- 
monſtration of the exiſtence of men before Adam. 
Peyzerus in his book, entitled, Men before Adam. 
Picari's Religious Coremonies, 
Aſiatic Miſcellany. 
Blount's Oracles of Reaſon. 


PREDESTINARIANS, a name given to thoſe in the 
ninth century, who followed the doctrines of Godeſcalcus,. 
a German monk, whoſe ſentiments were as follow. x 


I. That the Deity predeſtinated a certain number to 
falvation, and others to deſtrution, before the world 
was formed, 

II. That Gop predeſtinated the wicked to eternal 
puniſhment, in conſequence of their ſins, which were freely 
committed, and eternally foreſeen, 


III. That Chriſt came not to ſave all men; and that 
none ſhall periſh for whom he ſhed his blood. 


IV. That ſince the fall, mankind cannot exerciſe free 
Wl, only to do that which is evil. 
Moſheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 2.p. 159. 
Ecclefraftical Hiſtory of France, p. 63. 
Baxter's Church Hiftory, chap. x. p. 263. 


PRE-EXISTENTS, a name which may, perhaps, not 
improperly be applied to thoſe who hold the doctrine of 
Chriſt's pre- exiſtence. This name comprehends two claſ- 
ſes ; the Arians, who defend Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, but 
deny that he is a divine perſon ; and others on the Calviniſt 
fyſtem, who aſſert doth his divinity, and that his intelligent 
ereated ſoul was produced into being, and united, by an 5 

| effable 
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effable union, to the ſecond ** of the Trinity, before 
the heavens and the earth were created.“ 


Under the article; Atians, the reader has been preſented 
with the view of the ſyſtem of Arius and his 4 
followers. 


The ſentiments of the celebrated Dr. Richard Price, are 


brought to view under the article Unitarians. And, per- 


haps, ſome may be gratified with a ſhort ſketch of the plan, 
which was maintained by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 


This learned man held that there is one ſupreme cauſe 
and original of all things; one ſimple, uncompounded, un- 
divided, intelligent agent, or perſon.+F And that from the 
beginning, there exiſted with the firſt and ſupreme cauſe, or 
Father, a ſecond perſon, called the Word, or Son. This 
Son, is our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. He derived his being, his 
attributes, and his powers from the Father ; he is therefore 
called the Son of Gap, and the only begotten, } For ge- 
neratibn, when applied to Go, is only a figurative word, 
ſignifying immediate derivation of being and life from him. 
This production or derivation of the Son is incomprehenſi- 
dle, and took place before the world began, To prove, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was generated, or produced into being before 
the world was created, the Dr. adduces the following 
conſiderations. | 


"TP Father made the world by the operation of the Son.” 
John 


* This: claſs of Pre-exiſtents are not entirely agreed in their 
ſentiments. 


* This learned divine confiders this doctrine as the foundation 
of piety, and the firſt:principle of natural religion. He ſuppoſes, 


that all the texts, which ſpeak of the one Gop, the ch Gop, 


the-Father, the mo}, High, ate to be conſidered as ae * 
perſonal unity of one only Supreme Being. 

- 3 Dr. Clarke waves calling Chriſt a creature, as the ancient 
Arians did, and principally on that foundation, diſclaims the 
— of Arianiſm. 


3 
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John i. 3, 10. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iii. 9, &. The ac- 
tion of the Son, both in making the world, and in all bis 


the Father's power 


other operations, is only the exerciſe 
us unknown. 


communicated to him, after a m 


That all Chriſt's authority, power, knowledge, and glo- 
ry, are the Father's communicated to him Dr. Clarke en- 


„ dearours to prove by a variety of paſſages of ſcripture. 
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The Son before his incarnation with Gop, was in the 


form of Gop, and had glory with the Father. John i. 4. 
xvii. 5. Phil. ii. 5. | 
The Son, before his incarnation, made viſible appearan- 


ces, and ſpake, and acted in the name and authority of the 
inviſible Father, 


Dr Clarke calls Chriſt a divine n ſolely on account 
of the power and knowledge, which were communicated to 
him by the Father. He indeed owns, that Chriſt is an ob- 

of religious worſhip; but then he confines it to a lim- 
ited ſenſe. The worſhip paid to Chriſt terminates not in 
him, but in the ſupreme Gop and Loxp of all.“ 

Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Doddridge's LeSures. 


The doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt's human ſoul 
has been held by ſeveral divines ; as Mr. Fleming, Dr. 


Goodwin, &c. Theſe gentlemen” all profefs to maintain 
the divinity of Chriſt. 


As their ſentiments are nearly ſimilar, the brevity of this 
work will not admit of particularly noticing them. 


The following ſketch of the plan of the late pious and 
ingenious Dr. Watts, is ſele&ed from the reſt. 


He maintained one ſupreme Gop, dwelling in the hu- 


man nature of Chriſt, JP he ſuppoſed to have exiſted 


| 1 firſt of all creatures; and ſpeaks of the divine P 


"0 The compiler is ſhort on this plan, becauſe of its be 
to the Arian ſyſtem, which is particularly deſcribed, © +- + 
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as the wiſdom of Gop, and the Holy Spirit as he divine 
power, or the influence and effect of it; which he ſays, is 
a ſcriptural perſon, i. e. ſpoken of figuratively in ſcripture, 
under perſonal chFaQers.* : 5 8 
j 


In order to prove, that Chriſt's human ſoul exiſted 
previous to his Warnztion, the following arguments are 


3 » adduced. | X L 


1. Chriſt is repreſented as his Father's meſſenger, or 
angel, being diſtinct from his Father, ſent by his Father 
long before his incarnation, to perform actions, which ſeem 
to be too low for the dignity of pure Godhead. The ap- 
pearances of Chriſt to the patriarchs are deſcribed like the 
P appearances of an angel, or man, really diſtia& from Gon, 
yet ſuch an one in whom Gop or Jehovah had a peculiar 
_ In-dwelling, or with whom the divine nature had a per- 

ſonal union. 


fs II. Chriſt; when he came into the world, is faid, in ſey- 
, eral paſſages of ſcripture, to have diveſted himſelf of ſome 
glory, which he had before his incarnation. Now, if there 
had exiſted before this time nothing but his divine nature, 
this divine nature could not properly diveſt itſelf of any glo- 
ry. TI have glorified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the work 
* which thou gaveſt me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine awn ſelf, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. See John xvii. 4, 5. Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, that though he was rich, yet 
for our fakes he became poor, that you, through his poverty, . 
might be made rich. 2 Cor. viii. 9. It cannot be ſaid of 
IS that he became poor. He is infinitely ſelf-ſufficient, 
He i is neceſſarily and eternally rich in en: and glo- 
er. — op Ie, ries. 
* Dr. Watts fas, 5 in his preface to the Glory of Chriſt, that 
true. and proper Deity is aſcribed to the Father, Son, and Holy. . 
Spirit. 


The expreſſion, Sox of Gov, he ſuppoſes, is a title appropria- 
ö ted, — to the ny of Chriſt, 


* 
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ies. Nor can it be ſaid of Chriſt, as man, that he was 
rich, if he was never in a richer ſtate before, than while he 
was on earth. 


It ſeems needful, that the ſoul of Chiſt ſhould pre-exiſt, 
that it might have opportunity to give its previous actual 
conſent to the great and painful undertaking of atonement 
for our fins. It was the human ſoul riſt, that endu- 
red the weakneſs and pain of his infant ſtate, all the labors 
and fatigues of life, the reproaches of men, and the ſuffer- 
ings of death. The divine nature is incapable of fuffering. 
The covenant of redemption between the Father and Son 
is, therefore, reprefented in ſcripture as being made before 
the foundations of the world. To ſuppoſe, that ſimple 
Deity, or the divine eſſence, which is the ſame in all the 
three perſonalities, ſhould make a covenant with itſelf, is 
inconſiſtent. 

- Chrift is the angel to whom Gop was in a peculiar man- 
ner united, and who, in this union, made all the divine ap- 
pearances related in the Old Teſtament. 

Goo is often repreſented in ſcripture as appearing in a 
viſible manner and aſſuming a human form. See Gen. iii. 
3. xvii. 1. XXVili. 12. XXXit. 24. Exod. ii. 2, 3, and 
a variety of other paſſages. 


The Loxp Jehovah, when he came down to viſit men, 
carried ſome enſign of divine majeſty ; he was ſurrounded 
with ſome ſplendid appearance. It was ſuch a light ap- 
peared often at the door of the tabernacle, and fixed its abode 
on the ark between the cherubims. It was by the Jews, called 
the Shekinah,i. e. the habitation of Gop. Hence he is deſcri- 
bed as dwelling in light, and clothed with light as with a gar- 
ment. In the midſt of this brightneſs, there ſeems to have 
been ſometimes a human ſhape and figure. It was pfoBa- 
bly of this heavenly light, that Chriſt diveſted himſelf, when 
he was made fleſh. With this he was covered at his tranſ- 
fguration in the mount, when his garments were white as the 

B b lights. 


* 
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light: And at his aſcenſion into heaven, when a bright 
cloud received or inveſted him, and when he appeared to 
John. Rev. i 13. And it was with this, he * his 
Father would glorify,him. 

Sometimes the great and bleſſed Gop appeared in the 
form of a man or angel. It is evident, that the true Gop 
reſided jn this mii or angel ;* becauſe, on account of this 
g union to proper Deity, the angel calls himſelf Gop, the Lonp 
Gop. He aſſumes the moſt exalted names and characters 
of Godhead. And the ſpeQators, and the ſacred hiſtorians, 
it ig ident. conſidered bim as true and proper Gon. They 
payedham the higheſt worſhip and obedience. - He is prop- 
erly ſtyled the angel ef God's preſence. . Iſgi. Ixiii. The 
meſſenger or angel of the covenant, Mal. iii. T. * 

This ſame angel of the Loxp was the particular Gop, 
and king of the Iſraelites. It was he who made a covenant 
with the patriarchs—who appeared to Moſes in the burn- 

buſh—who redeemed the Iſraelites from Egypt—who- 
conducted them through the wilderneſs—who gave the law 
at Sinai—and tranſacted the affairs of the ancient church, 


The angels, who have appeared ſince our bleſſed Saviour 
became incarnate, have never aſſumed the names, titles, cha- 
racers, or worſhip belonging to Gop, 


Hence we may infer, that the angel, who under the Oůd 
Teſtament, aſſumed divine titles, and accepted religious | 
worſhip, was that peculiar angel of God's preſence in whom 
Gow reſided, or who was united to the ead in a pecu- 
liar manner, even the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, who af- 
terwards took fleſh ang ee _ aud was called Je- 
ſus Chriſt on n earth, | x 
Chriſt 


© Soo, conbidered i in the perſon of the Father, is always rep- 
as inviſible, em xo man hath ſeen, nar can fee, But 
Jeſus Chriſt is deſctibed, as the i image of the invifible God, the 
brightneſs of the Father's glory, and he in whom the Father dwells. 
Chriſt was therefore the perſon, by whom God appeared to man 
under the Old Teſtament, by the name Jehova. | 


- 
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Chriſt repreſents himſelf as,gne with the Father. I and 
the Father are one. John x. 30. See alſo John xiv. 10, 11. 
There is, we may hence infer, ſuch a peculiar union be- 
tween Gop and the man Chriſt Jeſus, both in his pre- ex- 
iſtent and incarnate ſtate, that he may oh called 
God- man in one complex perſon. + 


Among thoſe expreſſions of ane Bic diſcover the 
pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, there are ſeveral from which we 
may derive a certain proof of his divinity, * 


Buch are thoſe places in the Old Teſtament, when 
angel who appeared to the ancients is called Gop, 
mighty Gop, Jehovab, the LoRD hyfts, I am that 12 

Dr. Watts ſuppoſes, that the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence 
of the ſoul of Chriſty explains dark and difficult feriptures, 
and diſcovers many beauties and proprieties of expreſſion in 
the word of Gop, which on any other plan lie unobſerved. 


For inſtance, in Col. i. 15, &. Chriſt is deſcribed as 


the image of the inviſi ble Go, the firſt-born of every creature, 
His being the image of the inviſible Gop, cannot refer 


merely to his divine nature, for that is as inviſible in the 
Son as in the Father; therefore it ſeems to refer to his pre- 


exiſtent ſoul in union with the Godhead. 


Again, when man is faid to be created in the image of 


Gov, Gen. i. 2, it may refer to the God-man, to Chriſt in 
his 13 ſtate. Gop ſays, Let u#hnake man in our 
image, after our lifeneſs. The word is re-doubled, perha 

to intimate, that Adam was made in the likeneſs of the hu- 


man ſoul of Chriſt; as well as that he bore pears 16 bt of- 


the image and reſemblance of the divind nature. 


From this view of Dr. Watts's plan, and what is ext 
ited of the Arian ſcheme, the difference will be ob 4 
They are thus diſtinguiſhed by Dr. Price. . 


This ſyſtem, ſays he, ſpeaking of Dr. Watts's ſenti- 


ments, differs from Arianiſm in aſſerting the doQrine of 
Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's conſiſting of two beings, one the gk erilent © Cre- 


ator, and the other a creature, made into one perſon by an 
ineffable union and in-dwelling, h renders the ſame at- 
tributes and henors.equiflly applicable to both. Fo 

* 'S "RE s Glory of Cbriſt, p. 6, 7, 42, 43, 45» 1517 
ig d 168, 171, 190, 23. 


Do eee, 85, 93s 
Price's Simons, p 1. q f 


* F 4g 22 briftology. 


| FM ANS, from the Greek of mpeoſdurepor, a 
ination of Proteſtants ; ſo called from their main- 
that the . 1 of the church, appointed by the 
by Preſbyteries, that is, by Preſby ters 
| for its gagernment and diſci- 
yterians affirm that there is no order i 
the church, as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his a es, ſupe- 
155 to that of Preſbyters. That all miniſters,” ing am- 
baffadors, are equal by their commiſſion; ; and the elder, or 
probing, and . biſhop, are the ſame in name and office. 
Ir or Whichſthey allege, Acts XX. * Tit. j. $27, Ke. 
heir higheſt aſſembly 1 is a ſynod, which may he ovin- 
"cial, national, or cecumenical ;"and they allo N appeals 
from inferior to ſuperior aſſernblies, according to Ach xv. 
| The loweſt of their aſſemblies, or/preſbyteries, 
conſiſts of the mer and elders of a congregation, who 
have power to c befoge them any member, and to admon- 
iſh, inſtru, rebuke, and ſuſpend him rm the Lord's: ta- 
ble. They have alſo a deacon, whole Office it is to take 
care of the poor, Their ordination is by prafer, faſting, 
and impoſition of the hands of the Breſbytery, , * 


She Preſbyterlans differ from e in this 
Med, the government of the 1 1 
Fae latter, Demecratical, 


_»_ enn 


05 


* | | « a 
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'This is now the 1 the Church of Scotland. 


[See Part 11.] | 
Collier's Hiſtorical NM ienary, vol. 2. LS. Prefbyterians. ] 


Barclay's Didtionary, (Sto Prifiyrerians.] 
PRIMIANISTS, a party of 


Primianus, who became the he 
[See Donatiſts. 3 1 


PRISCILLIANISTS, a denominati 
the fourth century ; ſo called from their | 


tiſts ; ſo called from 
Ir denominſtign. 


2 Spaniard by birth, and biſhop c of Avila. © * FS i 
He is ſaid to have raQiſcd magic, and to have main- ds 
tained the pri "a s of the Manicheans. is follows. * 
ers denied the f Chriſt's binth and nation. 


Ia that th Hable univerſe wi$ not the production 
of the eme Deity, but of ſome demon, or malignant prin- 
ciple ; adopted the doctrine of ons, or emanations from 
the divine nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons 
formed by the author of evil, to enflave celeſtial minds; 
* mned _—_— and diſbelieved tha reſurrection of 1 

This denomination received all the * af © 
fe 2 


Moſbein = celefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. f. 
Fd 1E ccleflafticat Hiftary, vol. 2. 2 
A 80 callef from Proculus, a phi- 
laſopher gf Phrygia, who appeared 194, and put himſelf at 
| Montaniſts, in order to ſpread the ſen- 
ti t ien; ; to which he added, that St. 
P. | the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. . 
th doQrine which his followers maintained with the 
warmth was, that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed our nature 


guly i in appearance. [See Montaniſts and — 1 


Rroug ina Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. | 
PROTESTAN TS, — firſt given in * 
e 


* 


1 * 4 


4 ; * ; 
| a 36 * 
* 
* _ _ 
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thoſe who adhered to the do@gimie of Luther; becauſe in 1529 - » 
they proteſted againſt a decree of ghe Emperor Charles v. 

and the Diet of Spires * declari t they appealed to a 

„General Council. The ume ame has alſo been given to 

the Calviniſts, and is now become c mon denomination 

or g variety of hich differ from the church of 

Roc [See Lu Calviniſts, Arminians, &c. ] 

Di n ef Arts and Sciences, vol. 3. p. 2578, 2579. 

Hory "of Charles V. vol. 2: 5, 249, 250. 


Sa. fans, a denomination of the Arians, in the 
as "os uncil of Arians, held in the year 360, who maintained 

the Son was ike the Father in will. That he 
f nothing, and that generation was 
iflpuiffied from creation. Mee Arians. J * 
* oP of Religion, vol. 4 4 [Sw E * 
. . 
„ proLEMATTEs, a branch of the Vale E. in 
he ſecond century ; ſo called from Ptolemy, their leader ; 


who held thar the law of Moſes came art from Goo, part 
ES: Mofesjmunl Part from the tradifighs of the . 
| © (Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2. | Ste 


RIT ANS, a name | ar to à party whi 


land in thegiear d opphed the 
ceremonies of — of 


acquired this Wen ; f hh, 
deſign to eſtabliſh a purer form of 


© Thoſe who węre fuſt ſtyled Page were, 
* term 5 terwards e othe 


» = the church, of Engin 


e 


* This Diet wat held at Spires | 
to n _ facther e 


. 
* 


ie 7/090. © 


SY 


1 1 o 4 
th 
* 
" 4 


1 


» Thoſe who ſeparated fromthe church of England were 
4 alſo ſtyled Diſſenters. N "7% a 
| . Neal"; Hi of the Pugitans, vol. p. 138. 
Di&ionary of Arts and Sciences, 3. p. 2606, 
Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2. [See Puritans.] 
8 1 


. ˖ 


Quakxks a religious ſociety which began tobe 
diſtinguiſhed by this name in England, where it firſt took 
its riſe about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, . 


George Fox was the principal inſtgument of gathering 
this people into a religious ſociety. The appellation of Q 
kers, was affixed upon them early, by way of cantempt. In 
their aſſemblies it ſometimes happened, that ſome were 
ſo ſtruck with the remembrance of their paſt follies, and 
forgetfulitſs of their condition ; others, ſo deeply affected 
with a ſenſe of Gop's mercies to them, that they actually 
trembled and quaked. This name ſoon became general. 
Friends gr the Friends "of truth, was the name they were 0 
comma oon by to one another, which they borrow- 
1 primitive example, 3d. of John r. 14, Our Friends 

= /a/ thee, Rec. | wade: 0 ks | 
4 The principal points maintained by the Quakers, toge- 
ther with ſome of the moſt material reaſons they bring to 
» ſupport their ſentiments, are comprehended in the fol- 
lowing ſummary. | ; 
I. That Gop has given to all men ſufficient /ight, which 
will M their ſalvation unleſs reſiſted; that this Jight ig 
riot lels univerſal than the ſeed. of in, and is ſufficient to 
0 , fave all thoſe who have not the outward means of ſalvation; % 
And that this light is a divine principle, in which Gop as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spixit, dwells ; which the ſcriptures 
call Chrift within, the hope of glary. Col. i. 27. 


To prove this point, this denomination allege, that accord- 
us. ing 


999 


— 


* good frei, Ses Mic. vi. 8. John 


vg. &c. 1 

II. arte Texiptures are not 46 be eſteemed: = 
2 all. truth and knowledge g nor yet the pfi- F F 
"BY 


are and may | | Iry ru 
the ſpirit, from whom they have all their excellence. 


. an outward let 
Men on the hea 


ö 4, 
524 
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mere declaration of goòd things: therefore, it is not the of 
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ing to this/6Rtine, the merey of God is excellently well 
exhihited, in that none are neceſſarily excluded from his 
favor; that his juſtice 3s demonſtrated, in that he con- 


© denins none, bt ſuch t whom he offered the means of 


falvation. k . 


2. That it N the nature of che miniſtry of 


2 aecorditig to Which the goſpel is to be preached to 


ature, 
= 


„„Le maghifies the merits of Chir death, in that it 


not only accounts them ſufficient to ſan All, but declares 
2X "them brought ſojnigh unto all, as to put them in the neareſt 
capacity of ſalvationg,. * | 


— 


* 


4% That it exalts the grace of Gop, to whom it at- 


© tributeth the Imalleſt good actions. This grace ſaves all 
who do not reſiſt its divine impulſes. And whoever will 


carefully and ſgriouſly turn into himſelf, with a ere de- 


ſire to Kno N practiſe his duty, will not fail to find there 
2 ſufficient Hor, a ray from the fountain of light, ilfu- 


minati 


his underſtanding, and 1 him to diftinguifh 
9. Eph. 


| rule of Rich and manners; nevertheleſs, beauſe they 
give a Fun W 275 ny of the firſt foundation, they 
0 zemed a ſecondary rule, ſubordinate to 


For the principal rule of Chriſtians, under the goſpel, is 
but an inward ſpiritual law, engra- 
be Tat of the ſpirit of life, or th 

hat which is nigÞ in the una in the mouth. But the let- 
ter of the ſcripture is outward; anch in itſelf a dead thing, a 


principal rule of Mxiſtians.“ Rom. x. 8. 
1 8 1 2 * | | III. 
* 


maintain, that divine inward revela- 
% \ os. * 
Wi 


Vet this 


* tions 


* 
of 


rd is 


5 * | 


4 


} 


* 


„ „ 
III. That immediate Tecs has 1080 , 4 mea- 


& fure wy. oh being given to evetjone. 1. Cor. xii. 3. 

For the'nature of the new covenant isjghus expreſſed in 
Heb: Far this is ie covenant tha will make with 
the 22 Mf, l, after thoſe days, faith t Lox, I will 
put my laws into their minds, and write ther iniideir hearts} 

and I will be to them a God, and they ſhall is to mea people. 
Where the law of Gop is Cy into the mind, and writ- 
ten in the heart r the obſekt of faith Md revelation of 
the knowledge Nov is inward, immediate, and objective. 


But the law of Gop is put into the mind, and written in 
the heart of every true Ohriſtian auger the new cgyenant; 
therefore, the object of faith and revelation o Know- 


nd objeFive. 

Iv rue fs by the light or gift if tho, all ſpiritual 

knowledge is receijed thoſe who have iche miniſ- 

try, ought to pre 
2 ifs exature ; and us they have freely” received: 

ought they freely to give; and am an e a ſober 

th when 


1 e ſex, is N 
oalled there d by the _ # 1% 


* 
0 | For it is FP that women 


AE ppt ached 
1a the church, elſe had che fat ying ſo! applied by 


Peter. Acts ii. 17. Xvit, 4. Paul of women who 


| labored with _ in the oſpel. hilip had four 
4 Gag win daughters 


3 tions ge ither ahne ever can 8 the outward letter 
; grip, or right and ſound reaſon” And they appeal to 
ſcriptures in a their doAting AnSprintiples. 


* To preven from beragitoo forward to 

. into that ſolemn rider wi eir monthly meet- 
ings take ſpecial care to ſelect fans e - members as appear 

to them ſuitable. for elders, who are 90 ver and help ycung 


gh 4 and advice, as 


LE - 


is holy 


| 


and inexperienced. miaiſters ; 
. occaſion may require. 
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ge of Go, to every true Chriſtian, is inward, a 


hough without Rania ebmimiſſion | 


4 
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re ene in 
p ohe than ® 


* 4 


dan ters Who propheſied. Mala and female, 
Chriſt Feſus, and he W his ſpirit no leſl 
to the other. . 


V. A true and aAhprable ag Gop is of- 
gfcred by the iMeard and immediate moving of his ſpirit. 


For though, we are to worlhip Gop always, yet as to the 
outward nen ation theggof in prayer, praiſes, or preach- 
ing, we oughtzto do it, 6057 when we are moved by the ſe- 
cret inſpiration of the ſpirit Gon in ouiſſhtarts. For Gop 
is never wanting to move us thereuntojwhen need is, of 
ich he himſ(Fis the ng proper judge. The duty of 
filent Waiting on the D is ſtrongly enforced it in Rom. 
vin OY 0 
That water baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper, were} 
| oo . for a time. * * 


For oe obſerved theſe comic, only to ſhew. 
in a po” manner the myſtical purzfieation of the ſoul, un- 
der the e of Bap/i/m, and the al nouriſhment of 
that of the Lord's ſupper. As there 


the in $4 man, un 
is one here is one zaptiſnmgd wit, the baptiſm of 
<< aire; ofpwhich the 5ap/ifm of ohm was a figure, 
b proved 3 the nature of it, as John s bap- 
ſas vey aue barQheit's is with the ſpirit ; there- 
a 


fore 5, muſt be a figure of Chriſt's ; and ſince 
jt is a figure, icealeth and giveth way to the ſubſtance. 


The breaking e was uſed in the church for a time 


Ly for 
N * 


20 This fociety ah ed for entirely plent meetings, but 
ide for the divine aid} which alone quali- 


ly for a retired wal 

o pray or preagh They apprebend i * duty to be dili- 
ent in aſſembling themſelves together ether e worſhip of al- 
mighty Goo, when [Ss are 400 pfepared by being gathered 


into a compoſed zy tame of mind, are enabled, under the in- 
flaence of divine 5 0 Fo worſhip in ſolemn filence ; or if mo- 


4 


ved thereto, to che as the ſpirit giveth. them 
utterance, 


20 


3 
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for the ſake of the weak, even as the waſhing one another” $ 
feet, and anointing the ſick with oil; all which are com- 
manded with no leſs authority than the former, yet they are 
all aboliſhed, ſince they are but ſhadows of better things.“ 


The moral doctrines of the Quakers are e chiefly compre- 
hended in the following precepts : 


1. That it is not lawful to give to men ſuch flattering 
titles as, Your Grace, your Lordſhip, your Honor, &c. nor 
to uſe thoſe flattering words commonly called compliments. 


II. That it is gat lawful for Chriſtians to kneel or proſ- 
trate themſelves to any man, or to bow the ag. or to un- 
cover the head to them. | 


III. That it is not lawful fot a Chriſtian to tuch 
ſuperfluities in apparel, as arg of no uſe, ſave for ornament e 


and vanit y, o 


IV. That it is not lawful to uſe games, ſports, or plays 
among Chriſtians, under the notion of recreations; which 
do not agree with chriſtian gravity and ſobriety 3 for laugh- 

ing. ſporting, gamingy mocking, jeſting, vain OE. &c. 
are not chriſtian liberty, nor harmleſs mirth.” +414 


V. That it is not lawful for Chriſtians to ſwear at all | 8 
under the goſpel, not only vainly, and in their common 
courſe, which was alſo forbidden under the law, but even 


not in judgment before the maſiiſtrate, 5 

nn VI. That it is not lawful for. ang to reſiſt evil, 

or to war, or to fight-in any caſe,” - 4 
This denomination allege, that the chief end of religion . 
\ is to redgem man from the ſpirit and vain converſation of ls 


the world, and to lead them into inward communion with 
Gov. Therefore, every, thing gught to be rejected whichg® * 
waſtes our precious ame and, . the mind ſrom the 
5 * $.. witneſs. 
For their ſcripture proofs, and reaſoniag on thoſe ſubjects, 
the reader is referred to 2 Diſſertation, on chriftian baptiſm and 
Immunion, by Joſeph Phipps. * 1 * 
© 
3 2 
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witneſs of Job in the heart, and from the living ſenſe of 
his fear, and that evangelical ſpirit which is the ornament _ 
of Chriſtians. | -% 
"XY ſwearing, ſay they, is forbidden by the words of our 
Saviour, Mat. v. 33, 34. and the words of the apoſtle, James 
v. 12. Chriſt reproved Peter for the uſe of the ſword, and 
commands us to love our enemies; but war, on the con- 
trary, teacheth us to hate and deſtroy them, 


With regard to religious liberty, they hold that the rights 
of conſcience are ſacred and unalienable, ſubject only to 
the control of the Deity, Who has not given authority to 
any man, or body of men, to compel another to his, or their 
religion, See Baptiſts.] 8 

L Where there are any Qualert, they meet once a month, 

to conſider of the neceſſities of their poor, and provide for 
their, relief, To hear and determine complaints ariſing 
from among themſelves. To inquire into the converſation 
of their reſpective members, in regard to morality, and con- 
formity"to* their religious ſentiments. To allow the paſ- 
ſing of marriages ; and to enjoin a ſtrict regard to the 
peace and good order of ſociety, the proper education of 
go ng people; and a general attention to the principles 
of their profeſſion. | = - » 


They have,abſo quarterly meetings compoſed of as many 
monthly meetings as may be convenient, wherein a ſuper- 
intending care is extended ; and from this, a number of 
their members are deputed once a year, as repreſentatives to , 

attend their yearly meetings. They have one yearly meet- 
ing at Rhode-{fland: for New-England ; one at Eong-Iſ- 
land for the government of New- Vork; one at Philadel- 
phia for Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, Delaware, and the 
northern parts of Maryland, Virginia, and in North Caro- 
Iina. All theſe meetings are for the more extenſive care 
of their churches; and they in general correſpond with 
each other, and with the yearly meeting at London, 
44% .. which 
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Which is compoſed of etenustiwee from all the quarterly 
meetings in England, and ſuch other frien may occa- 
ſionally be there with certificates from tfelir brethren in 
Ireland, America, or elſe where. From this annual aſſem- 
bly at Londen, exhortations and advices are ſent to ſubor- 
dinate meetings, as the general or particular ſtate of the ſo- 
ciety. may require. They have alſo monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meetings of female friends, held at the fame 
times and places. with the men's meetings, in ſeparate 
apartments, for the like purpoſe of a chriſtian care for their 
churches. They alſo have ſele& meetings of miniſters and 
elders the day preceding their quarterly meetings, wherein 
they exhort one another to become examples of believers, 
in word, converſation, charity, faith, and purity. 


None of their miniſters are allowed to travel abroad with- 
out the approbation of the elders, and a certificate from 
the monthly meeting he or ſhe belongs to. This ſocigly 
alſo have meetings for ſufferings, which are compoſed of 
the repreſentations. of the yearly meetings, They were 
originally inſtituted, and thus named in times of perſecu- 
tion; and are continued to ſuperintend the general con- 
= of the ſociety during the interval of the yearly meet- 

. [See Part 11.] 
Seel  Hiftory of the Quakers. p. 6, 672. | 
| Barclay s Apology for the Quakers, p. 5, 10, 11, 12,13, 15. 
Helton's Defence of Barclay's Apology, p. 6, 23, 27. 
Binezet's Account of the Duakert, p, 3, 11, 15. 
Brief Account of tht Quakers, p. 3+ | 


QUARTODECIMANI, a denomination in the ſecond 
century; ſo called becauſe they maintained, that the feſti- 
val of Eaſter was always to be celebrated conformably to 
the cuſtom of the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon 


of March, whatever day of the month that happened to be. 
Broaghton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 307. 


QUIETISTS, the followers of Michael de Molinus, a 
| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh prieſt, who flouriſhed in Je ſeventeenth century, 
They Ee from a kind of abſolute reſt and inac- 
tion, which tie ul is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived at 
that ſlate of perfection, which they call the unztive life. 


The principles maintained by this denomination, are as- 
follow. That the whole of religion conſiſts in the preſent 
calm and tranquillity of a mind removed from all external 

and finite things, and centered in Gop, and in ſuch a pure 
love of the Suprefne Being, as is independent on all proſpea 
of intereſt or reward. 


For, fay they, the primitive diſciples of Chriſt were all 
of them inward and ſpiritual ; and when Jeſus Chriſt ſaid 
to them, I. is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I g 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you, he intended 
tbereby to draw them off from that which was ſenſible, 
though very holy, and to prepare their hearts to receive the 
tgpeſs of the Holy Spirit, wing * . pen | 85 tho ane 
1. neceſſary. 1 


- To prove that our love to the Deity WY be diſintereſted," 
they allege, that he LoxD hath made all things for himſelf, as 
faith the ſcripture; and it is for his glory that he wills our 
+; happineſs. Our happineſs is only a ſubordinate end, which 
he has made relative to the laſt and great end, which is his: 
glory. To conform therefore to the great end of our cre- 
ation, we muſt prefer Gop to ourſelves, and nat deſire our 
own happineſs but for his glory; otherwiſe we ſhall go 
contrary to his order. © As the perfections of the Deity are 
: intrinſically amiable, it is our glory and perfection to go 
1 gut of ourſelves, to be loſt and abſorbed i in the pure love of 
; e beauty. | See Myſtics. ] 


 Mofheim's Beck aftical Hiftory vol. 4. 5. 8. 

Broughton's Hiftorical Library vol. 2. p. "I . 

Cambray, on Pure Love, p. 131, 138. 

Lady Guion's Letters, p. 167. * 
red in 
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 QUINTILIANS, a denomination which appe 
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Phrygia, about the year 189. They derived their name 
2 their propheteſs Quintilia. 


Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, chat women ought to be 

admitted to perform the ſacerdotal and epiſcopal functions, 
grounding their practice on that paſſage of St. Paul. Gal. 
3. 28. There is neither Few nor Greek, there is neither male 
nor female, They added that Philip, the Deacon, had four 
daughters, who were propheteſſes, and were doubtleſs of 
their ſec. 


In their aſſemblies it was uſual to ſee the virgins enter 
in white robes, perſonating propheteſſes. This denomina- 
tion was a branch of the Montaniſts. [See Montaniſts.] 

Hiſtory of Religion, vol. 4. [ See Quiniilians.) 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. b. 310. 


| | 
RRS. a denomination which aroſe in the 
year 1645. They ſet up the light of nature under the name 
of Chriſt in men. With regard to the church, ſcripture, 


miniſtry, &c. their ſentiments were the ſame with the Seck- 


ers, | See Seekers. ] 
Callamy's Abridgment of Baxter's Hiſtory, vol. p. 101. 


REMONSTRANTS. [See Arminians.] 


ROGEREENS. So called from John Rogers, theic 
chief leader. Their appeared in New-England, about the 
year 1677. The principal diſtinguiſhing tenet of this de- 
nominatiq; was, that worſhip performed the firſt day of the 
week, wann ſpecies of idolatry which they ought to oppoſe : 
in dance of this, they uſed a variety of meaſures to 
diſturÞMoſe who were aſſembled for public worſhip on the 
Loxp's day, 


Backss' s Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 4 
ROMAN 
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I ROMAN CATHOLIcS. a name given to the Papiſts 
5 becauſe the Biſhop of Rome is not ſtyled ſupreme, but 
\ cecumenical or univerſal Biſhop. ¶ Seè Papiſts. * 


ROSE CRUSIAN S, a name given to thoſe in the ſeven- 
teenth century, who blended the doctrines of v eligion with 
the ſecrets of chymiſtry. Their ſentiments were ſimilar with 
thoſe of the Behmeniſts. | See Behmeniſts.] 

Mojherms Ecclifiaftical Hiftory, vol. 4. p 266. 


T 8. ABBAT ARI ANS, a branch of the Baptiſts, who 
obſerve the Fewiſh or ſaturday ſabbath, from a perſuaſion 
that it as one of the ten commandments, which they plead 
are all in their nature moral, and was never abrogated in 
the New Teſtament, and muſt at leaſt be deemed of equal 
validity for public worſhip, as any day never particularly 

ſet apart by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles.* | 

Hiftory ef Religion, wel. 4. [See Sabbatarians.] 
Edward's Hiftory of the American Baptiſts, p. 60. 


SABELLIANS, a denomination which aroſe in the third 

| . They derived their name from Sabellius, an Af- 
n biſhop. or preſbyter ; who taught, that there is but 

on perſon in the -Godhead ; and in confirmation of this 
doctrine, he made uſe of a compariſon. He faid, that as 
man, though compoſed of body and ſoul, is but one perſon ; ; 
ſo Gop, though he is Father, Sen, and Holy e is but 


one perſon. 


The Sabellians, upon their maſter's principle made the 
Word and the Holy Spirit to be only virtues, emahations, or 
functions of the Deity; and held, that he, who, i eaven, 
is 12 * of all things, deſcended into a virgin, became 


* a 
5 » The Sabbatarians in Pennſylvania, riginated from the A. 
thian Baptiſts, in the year 1700. 
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à child, and was born of her as a Son ; and that having ac- 
compliſhed the myſtegy of our ſalvation, he diffuſed himſelf 
on the apoſtles in tongues of fire, ny then was denominated 
the Holy Ghoft. 


They reſembled Gop to the ſun, the illuminative virtue 
or quality whereof was the Word, and its warming virtue 
the Holy Spirit. The Word, they taught, was darted, like 
a divine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption : and 
that being re-aſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to its 
ſource, the warmth of the Father was communicated, after 
a like manner, to the apo/tles. They alſo illuſtrated this 


myſtery by one light kindled, as it were, from another; by m 


the fountain and ſtreams ; and by the ſtack and branch. 


The Sabellians differed ſrom the Neetians in this garticu- 
lar. Noetius was of opinion, that the perſon of F ather 
had aſſumed the human nature of Chriſt; but Sabellius 
maintained, that a certain energy only, proceeding from the 
Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the divine nature, 
Was united to the Son of Gop, the man Feſus. He con- 
ſidered, in the ſame manner, the Holy Ghoft, as a portion 


of the everlaſting Father. 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 348. 


Moſbeim 's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 244. 
. . Waterlend on the Trizity, p. 385. .. 


SACOPHORI, a denomination'in the fourth century; 
ſo called becauſe they always went clothed in . 


and affected a great deal of auſterity and penance. 
Hi ifory of Religion, vol, 4+ [See Sacophori,] - 


© SANDEMANIANS. So called from Mr. Robert Gan- 
deman, who publiſhed his ſentiments in the year 1757. He 
was firlffh congregational preacher at Edinburgh.“ and af- 
terwards came to New-England, and ſettled a ſociety at 
| e Boſton, 

® He was 4 Liſciple of Mr. John Glas, from whom this deno- 
mination are called Glafites in Scotland. 
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Boſton, Danbury, and other places. His leading ſentiments 
appeared to be as follow. 


1. That juſtifying faith is no mort than a ſimple belle 


of the truth, or the divine teſtimony paſſively received. 


IT. Thatthis divine teſtimony carries in itſelf ſufficient 
ground of hope, and occaſion of joy to every one who be- 
lieves it, without any thing wrought in us, or done by us, 
to give it a particular direction to ourſelves, * 


To ſupport this ſyſtem, the Sandemanians allege, hat 


» faith is called receiving the love of the truth, and the apoſtle ' 
- often ſpeaks of faith and truth to the ſame purpoſe, as in 


John xvi. 13, The ſpirit of truth. 2 Cor. iv. 13, The ſpirit 
of faith, Acts vi. 7, Obedient to the faitd. 1 Pet. i. 22, 
In obeyMMig the truth. And divers other paſſages. The ſcrip- 
tures conſider faith not as a work of ours, nor as any action 
exerted by the human mind; but ſet it in direct oppoſition 
to every work, whether of body or mind. See Rom. iv. 4, 
5. This contraſt excludes every idea of activity in the 
mind, from the matter of ju/tification, ſo that we cannot 
ſpeak of preparatory works of any.ſort, without making the 


goſpel a law of works. Rom. iii. 27. Where is boaſting *' 


then ® It is excluded, &c. Now boaſting cannot be exclu- 
%g if any thing done by us ſets us in a more probable way 
of obtaining the ſalvation which is of grace, whether it be 
called by the names of a law work, ſerious exerciſe of ſeek. 
ing ſouls, or laboring to obtain an intereſt in Chriſt, &c. 


Every doctrine then which teaches us to do, or endeavor _ 


any thing towards our acceptance with Gop, ſtands oppo- 
{ed to the doQrine of the apoſtles, which inſtead of direct- 
ing us what-to do, ſets before us all that the moſt diſquieted 
' conſcience can require, in order to acceptance with Vos, as 
already done and finiſhed by Jeſus Chriſt, 8 


The particular * in the Sandemanian d. 
are as follow. | 


hes” 
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I. They conſtantly communicate Gs in the Lord's 
ſupper every ſabbath. For they look upon the chriſtian 
ſabbath as deſigned for the celebration of divine ordinances, 

hich are ſumm compriſed, As ii. 42. 


IT. In the interval between the morning and the afier- 
noon ſervice, they have their love-feafts ; of which every 
member partakes, by dining at the houſes of ſuch of the 
brethren who live ſufficiently near, and whoſe habitations 
are convenient for that purpoſe. Their profeſſed deſign 
in theſe feaſts is to cultivate mutual knowledge and friend- 
ſhip, to teſtify that they are all brethren of one family, and 
that the poor may have a comfortable meal at the expenſe 
of the more wealthy. 


This and other opportunities they take for the kiſs of cha- 
rity, or the ſaluting each other with an holy kiſs : a duty this 
denomination believe expreſsly exhorted to in Rom. xvi. 
16. 1 Cor. xvi. 20. And other texts of ſcripture. 


They not only uſe this kiſs of charity at the loue-feaſtt, 
when each member ſalutes the perſon who ſits next him on 
each ſide, but at the admiſſion of a new church member; 
to teſtify. that they heartily welcome him into their fellow- 
ſhip, and love him for the ſake of the truth he has profeſ- 
ſed. They allege, that theſe love-feaſts were not laid aſide 
by St. Paul's writing to the Corinthians, but enjoined to be 
obſerved i in a right manner, and the abuſes of them corre&- 
ed ; and they continued in practice, while the primitive 

rofeflion of brotherly love remained among the ancient 
briſtians, and as charity never faileth, 1 Cor. xiii. 8, ſo 


neither ſhould any of the duties, or expreſſions of it, be al- 
lowed to fail, 


Since our Lord tells his diſciples that they ought to waſh 
one OP"? feet, according to the example he gave them, John 
14, 15, this denomination enjoin this as an incum- 
A duty. 

They are directed to look upon all they poſſeſs as open 
| | 0 


* 
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to the calls of the poor and the dbureh ; to contribute ac. 
cording to their ability, as every one has need. 
Sandeman' Letters on T A * . I, 
16. vol. 2. p. 38. oy” 18 # 
Glas s Works, vol. 4. 5 9, 40. 
Simple Truth indicated, p. 19, 38. 
Practices of the Sandemanian Churches, þ. $69 6. 


SATANIANS. So called becauſe they taught, that Sa- 


tan, or the Devil, was extremely powerful. That he occa- 
ſioned infinite jniſchiefs, And that it was much wiſer to 


£3 reſpe& and adore, than to curſe him. This being a means 


to render him favorable to men, inſtead of inj uring them. 


The ; were a branch of the Meſſalians, and ap- 


peared about the year 390. They pretended, they were the 


only true obſervers of the goſpel. They poſſeſſed no goods, 
lived by begging, and lay together promi ſcuouſly on the 
pavement of the ſtreets. When any one aſked concerning 
their quality, they would call themſelves patriarchs, proph- \ 
ets, angels, and even Jeſus Chriſt, 
| . Broughton”, 5 Hiftorical Library, wel, To pr 369. 5 


SATURNIANS, a denomination which aroſe about 
the year 115. They derived their name from Saturnius of 
Antioch, one of the principal Gnoſtic chiefs. 


He held the doctrine of two Principles, whence proceeded 
all things; the one a wrſe and benevolent Deity ; and the 
other, -matter, a principle eſſentially evil, and which he ſup- 
poſed under the ſuperintendence of a certain d of 
a malignant nature. 


The world and its inhabitants were, according to his 651. 


tem, created by ſeven angels, which preſided over the ſeven 
1 This work was carried on without the know- 
ledge of the benevolent Deity, and in oppoſition to the will 


of the material principle. The former, however, beheld it 


with! 9 and honored it with ſeveral marks of his 
| beneficence, 


: a” 
„ 
beneſicence. He W with rational ſouls, the beings 
who inhabited this new ſyſtem, to whom their Creators had 
imparted nothing more than the animal life: and having 
divided the world into ſeven parts, he diſtributed them 
among the ſeven angelic architect: one of whom was the 
God of the Zews ; and reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme 
empire over all. To theſe creatures, whom the benevolent 
principle had endowed with reaſonable ſouls, and with diſ- 
poſitions that led to goodneſs and virtue, the evil being, to 
maintain his empire, added another kind, whom he formed 
of a wicked and malignant character; and hence the differ- 
ence we ſee among men. When the creatures of the world 
fell from their allegiance to the ſupreme Deity, Gop ſent 
ſrom heaven, into our globe, a reflorer of order, whoſe name 
was Chriſt, This divine conqueror came; - clothed with a 
corporeal appearance, but not with a real body. He came 
to deſtroy; the empire of the material principle, and to point 
-out to virtuous ſouls the way by which they muſt return to 
Gop. This way is beſet with difficulties and ſufferings ; 
{1nce thoſe ſouls, who propoſe returning to the Supreme Be- 
ing, muſt abſtain from wine, fleſh, wedlock, and in ſhort, 
from every thing that tends to ſenſual gratification, or even 


þodily refreſhment. [See Gnoſtics.] 
; Maſbeim 4 Ecelefpaftical Hiſtory, vol. . þ+ 176, 177. 


SCHEWENKFELDIANS, a denomination in the ſix- 
teeenth century; ſo called from one Gaſper Schewenkfeldt, 
a Sileſian knight. He differed from Luther in the three 
following points. The firſt of theſe points related to the 
_doQrine concerning the Euchariſt. Schewenkfeldt inver- 
ted the following words of Chriſt, 7 his is my body ; and in- 
ſiſted on their being thus underſtood, My body is this, i. e. 
ſuch as this bread, which is broken and — a true 
and real food, which nouriſheth, ſatisfieth, and hteth 
the ſoul. © My blood is this, i. e. ſuch its effects as — wine, 
which ſrengthens and refreſheth the heart, | 
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II. He denied that the external word, which is commit. 
ted to writing in the holy ſcriptures, was endowed with the 
power of healing, illuminating, and renewing the mind; and 
he aſcribed this power to the 3 which, accord - 
ing to his notion, was Chriſt himſelf. 


III. He would not allow Chriſt's human nature, in its 
exalted ſtate, to be called a creature, or a created ſubſtance, 
as ſuch a denomination appeared to him infinitely below 
its majeſtic dignity, united as it is in that glorious ſtate with 


* 


the divine eſſence. 


 Moſbeim, ibid, wot. 4. 7. 3. 


SECED ERS, a denomination of Preſbyterians in Scot- 
land, who adhere to the doctrine and diſcipline of their an- 
ceſtors, and maintain the binding obligation of the Scotch 
covenant, “ and of the ſolemn league and covenant of the 
three nations. t They always have declared, that they did 
not ſecede from the principles of the church of Scotland, 
as they are repreſented in her confeſſion of faith, catechiſms 
longer and ſhorter, directory for worſhip, and form of preſ- 
byterian government; but only from her preſent judicatories, 
who, they ſuppoſe, are departing from her true principles, 
A ſermon preached by Mr. Ebenezer Erſkine, at the open- 
ing of the ſynod of Perth and Stirling, gave riſe to this par- 
ty. In this diſcourſe he boldly teflified againſt what he 
| ſuppoſed corruptions in the national church. For which 
. freedom the ſynod voted him cenſurable, and ordered him 
by | to be rebuked at their bar. He and three other miniſters 
proteſted againſt this ſentence, and appealed to the next aſ- 
ſembly. The aſſembly approved of the proceedings of the 
* ſynod, 
»The national covenant in Scotland is an engagement, which 
was entered into by all ranks of perſons ſoon aſſr the reformation. 


+ The ſolemn league and covenant is an oath, which in 564 
was ſworn to by perſons of all ranks in the three kingdoms. It 
was intended to bring about an uniformity in doctrine, diſcipline, 
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fynod, and ordered Mr. Erſkine to be rebuked at their own 
bar. He refuſed to ſubmit to the rebuke. Hence he and 
his brethren were ſuſpended from the miniſtry. After 
which they ſeceded from the national church. They were 
joined by others. And the miniſters and their elders, who 
declared their ſeceſſion from the national church, did in 
1736, conſtitute themſelves into an eccleſiaſtical court, 


which they called the aſſociate Preſbytery. 
a Marſhal's Catechiſm. 


SECUNDIANS, a denomination in the ſecond century, 
which derived their name from Secundus, a diſciple of Va- 
lentine. He maintained the doctrine of two eternal Prin- 
ciples, viz. Light and Darkneſs, whence aroſe the good 
and the evil that are obſervable in the univerſe. | See Va- 


lentinians, ] 
Moſhrim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 188. 


- SEEKERS, a denomination which aroſe in the year 
1645. They derived their name from their maintaining 
that the true church, miniſtry, ſcripture, and ordinances were 
loſt, for which they were ſeeking. They taught, that the 
ſcriptures were uncertain. That preſent miracles were neceſſa- 
ry to faith. That our miniſtry is without authority, And our 


W and ordinances unneceſſary or vain. 
alamy's Abridgment of Baxter's Hiſtory, vel. 1. p. 110. 


SELEUCIANS, diſciples of Seleucus, a philoſopher of 
Galatia 3 who, about the year 380, adopted the ſentiments 
of Hermogenes, and thoſe of Audæus. He taught with the 
Valentinians, that Feſus Chriſt aſſumed a body only in ap- 
pearance. .He alſo maintained, that the ſoul was only an 
animated fire, created by the angels, and therefore men 
ſhould be baptized with fire. And that the pleaſures of 
beatitude conſiſted in corporeal delights. [See Hermoge- 4 


pians, Audzans, and Valentinians. ] 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 559. 


SEMBIANI. 
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SEMBIANI. So called from Sembianus their leader; 
who condemned all uſe of wine as evil of itſelf. He per- 
ſuaded his followers, that wine was a production of Satan 
and the earth; denied the reſurrection of the body; and 


rejected moſt of the books of the Old Teftament: 
Hiſtory of Religion, wol. 4+ [ See Sembiani.] 


SEMI-ARIANS. So called becauſe they held the opin- 
ions of the Arians in part. 


For a farther account of their ſentiments, ſee Arians. 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 382. 


SEMI-PELAGIANS, a branch of the Pelagians in the 
fifth century. The monk Caſſian was the leader of this 
denomination. In order to accommodate the difference 
betwen Auguſtin and Pelagius, he maintained the follow- 
ing doctrines. | 


I. That God did not diſpenſe; his grace to one more 
than another in conſequence of predeſtination i. e. an eternal 
and abſolute decree ; but was willing to"ſave all men, if they 
complied with the terms of his goſpel, 


II. That Chriſt died for all men. 


III. That the grace purchaſed by Chriſt, and neceſſary 
to. ſalvation, was offered to all men. 


IV. That man, before he received grace, was capable 


of faith and holy deſires. þ 


V. That man, born free, was conſequently capable of 
reſiſting the influences of grace, or complying with its 
ſuggeſtions. 


The Pelagiant and Semi-Pelagians differ in this reſpeR. 
The Pelagians aſſert, that there is no neceſſity for inward 
grace; but the Semi-Pelagians maintain, that none can ad- 
vance in virtue without the aſſiſtance of divine grace, 14 

n e ian: : they 
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| they ſubject this inward grace to the freedom of the will. 
[See Pelagians. ] ll 
Moſheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 426. 
Stacthouſe s. Body of Divinity, p. 150. 


„ SERVERIANS, a denomination in the ſecond century; 
ſo called from Serverus; who taught, that the world was 
made by principalities and powers: that the Devil is the 
ſon of the great Prince of the Principalities.— They ſaid, 
the ſerpent that proceeded from him produced the vine, and 
therefore abſtained from wine. They forbade marriage, 
and denied the reſurrection. They rejected Paul's epiſtles, 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles. 

Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 540. 
Hearnt's Dacter Hiftaricus, vol. 2. p. 101. 


SERVERITES. [See Angelites.] 


SERVETIANS, a name which, in the 16th century, 
diſtinguiſhed the followers of Michael Servetus, a Spaniard 
by birth. He taught, that the Deity, before the creation 
of the world, had produced within himſelf two perſonal rep- 
reſentations, or manners of exiſtence, which were to be the 
medium of intercourſe between him and mortals, and b 
whom, conſequently, he was to reveal his will, and to ai. 
play his mercy and beneficence to the children of men— 
That theſe two repreſentatives were the Word and the Holy 
Ghoft—That the former was united to the man Chriſt, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, by an omnipotent act of the 
divine will; and that, on this account, Chriſt might be 
properly called Gop— That the Holy Spirit directed the 
courſe, and animated the whole ſyſtem of nature; and 
more eſpecially produced in the minds of men, wiſe coun- 
ſels, virtuous propenſities, and divine feelings. And final- 
ly, that theſe two repreſentations were to ceaſe after the de- 
ſtruction of this terreſtrial globe, and to be abſorbed into 
the ſubſtance of the Dyzty, whence they had been formed. 
Ee Servetus 


= 


Servetus denied infant baptiſm. And maintained, that 
no man ought to be proſecuted like a criminal, for any doc- 


trinal point. 


 Mofheim' : Eeelifiaftical Hiftory, vol. 4. þ» 172, 173. 
Memoirs of Literature, vol. 4. p. 199. 


SETH IANS. So called becauſe they paid divine wor- 
ſhip to Seth, whom they looked upon to be Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Son of Gop; but who was made by a third divinity, 
and ſubſtituted in the room of the two families of Abel and 
Cain, which had been deſtroyed by the deluge. 


Tunis denomination appeared in Egypt about the year 190, 
and continued above two hundred years. 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 390. 


SHAKERS. The firſt who acquired this denomination 
were Europeans ; a part of whom came from England to 
New-York in the year 1774, and being joined by others, 
they ſettled at Niſqueunia, above Albany ; whence they 
have ſpread their doctrines, _ increaſed to a conſiderable 
number. 


Anna Leeſe, ah they ſtyle the Ela Lady, was the 
head of this party.* They aſſert, that ſhe was the woman 
ſpoken of in the twelfth chapter of Revelation ; and that 
ſhe ſpeaks ſeventy-two tongues : And though thoſe tongues 
are unintelligible to the living, ſhe converſes with the dead, 
who underſtand her language. They add further, that ſhe 
is the mother of all the eleF. That ſhe travails for the 
whole world. And that no bleſſing can deſcend to any per- 
fon, but only by and through her, and that in the way of 
her 


* Anna Leeſe died in the year 1784. And her power devol- 
ved upon one James Whitacher, who died in July, 1787. The 
office is now exerciſed by Joſeph Meacham, of New-Lebanon, 
who has attained the reputation of a prophet with this deng» 
mination, 
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her being poſſeſſed of their ſins, by their cbnfeſſing and re- 
penting of them, one by one, according to her direction. 


The tenets, which are peculiarly diſtinguiſhing to this 
denomination, are comptiſed in ſeven articles. To which 
is added a ſhort ſpecimen of their manner of defending their 
religious ſentiments. * 


I. That the firſt reſurreQion is already come, and now 
is the time to judge themſelves. 


II. That they have power to heal the ſick, to raiſe the 
dead, and to caſt out devils, 


This, they ſay, is performed by the preaching of the word 
of Gop, when it is attended with the divine power, the 
wonderful energy and operation of the Holy Spirit ; which 
performs thoſe things, by healing the broken- hearted, by 
raiſing up thoſe, who are dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, to a life 
of holineſs and righteouſneſs, which cauſes the devils to be 
caſt out, See Matt. x. 8. . 


III. That they have a correſpondence with angels, the 
\Firits of the ſaints, and their departed friends. 


This they attempt to prove, from 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10. There 
are diverſities of gifts, but the ſame ſpirit. To ſome is given 
the word of wiſdom, to ſome prophecy, ta ſame the diſcerning of 
ſpirits, &c. 

IV. That they ſpeak with divers kind of tongues in 
their public aſſemblies, 


This, they think, is done by the divine power and influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, 


V. That it is lawful to praQtiſe vocal muſic. with dan- 
cing, in the chriſtian churches, if it be practiſed in praiſing 
the Lozp. | 

| VI. 
» This account is chiefly extracted from a manuſcript, in which 
. Shaker gave a particular relation of the — of his n 
tion, in anſwer to queries propoſed to him, 
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VI. That their church is come out of the order of na- 
_ . tural generation, to be as Chriſt was; and that thoſe who 
have wives be as though they had none. That by theſe 
means heaven begins upon earth, and they thereby loſe their 
__ _ earthly and ſenſual relation ta Adam the firſt, and come to 

be tranſparent in their ideas in the bright and heavenly vi- 
ſions of Gon. 


They ſuppoſe, that ſome of their people are of the num- 


ber of the hundred and forty-four thouſand, who were redeemed 
from the earth, that were not defiled with women. 


VII. That the word everlaſting, when applied to the 
puniſhment of the wicked, refers only to a limited ſpace of 
time, excepting in the caſe of thoſe who fall from their 
church ; but for ſuch there is ne. forgiveneſs, neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come. 


They quote Matt. xii, 32, to prove this doctrine. 


This denomination maintain, that it is unlawful to ſwear, 
game, or uſe compliments to each other; and that water- 
daptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are aboliſhed, 


They deny the imputation of Adam's ſin to his poſterity, 
and the doctrine of election, and reprobation. 


The diſcipline of this denomination is founded on the 
ſuppoſed perfection of their leaders. The mother, it is ſaid, 
obeys Gop through Chriſt. European elders obey her. 
American laborers, and the common people obey them, 
while confeſſion is made of every ſecret in nature, from the 
oldeſt to the youngeſt. The people are made to believe 
that they are ſeen through and through in the goſpel glaſs 
of perfection, by their teachers, who behold the ſtate of the 
dead, and innumerable worlds of ſpirits good and bad. 


Theſe people are generally inſtructed to be very induſ- 
trious, and to bring in according to their ability, to keep 
p the meeting. They vary in their exerciſes. Their 
bavy dancing, as it is called, is | preformed by a perpetual 

; ſpringing 
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ſpringing from the houſe floor, about four inches up and 
down, both in the men's and women's apartment, moving 
about with extraordinary tranſport, ſinging ſometimes one 
at a time, ſometimes more, making a perfect charm, 


This elevation affects the nerves ; ſo that they have in- 
tervals of ſhuddering, as if they were in a ſtrong fit of the 
ague. They ſometimes clap hands and leap ſo as to ſtrike 
the joiſt aboye their heads. They throw off their outſide 
garments in theſe exercifes, and ſpend their ſtrength very 
cheerfully this way. Their chief ſpeaker often calls for 
their attention ; then they all ſtop, and hear ſome harangue, 
and then fall to dancing again. They aſſert, that their 
dancing is the token of the great joy and happineſs of the 
new Feruſalem ftate, and denotes the victory over ſin. One 
of the poſtures which increaſes among them is turni 
round very ſwift for an hour or two. This they ſay is to 

ſhew the great power of Gop. 


They ſometimes fall on their knees and make a ſound 
like the roaring of many waters, in groans and cries to 
God, as they ſay, for the wicked world who perſecute them. 
Rathburn's Account of the Shakers, þ. 4, 5, 6, 14. 
Taylor's Account of the Shakers p. 4. 7, 8, 9, 15, 16. 
Weft's Account of the Shakers, p. 8, 13. 


SIMONIANS, a denomination in the firſt century. 
They derived their name from Simon Magus, their leader, 
who is ſo often mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles ; 
and aſſumed to himſelf the title of the ſupreme power of God. 


This denomination maintained the eternity of matter, and 
alſo the exiſtence of an evil being, who preſided and thus 
ſhared the empire of the univerſe, with the ſupreme and 
beneficent Mind. They probably embraced the opinion 
of thoſe who held that matter moved from eternity, and by 
an intrinſic and neceſſary activity, had, from its innate force 
produced, at a certain period of time, from its own ſub- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, the #vi/ principle which now exercifes dominion over 
it, with all its numerous train of attendants. - They are ſaid 
to have taught, that all human actions were indifferent. To 
have attributed a ſurpriſing power to Mn ag to have 
denied the reſurrection of the dead. 


Simon Magus taught thoſe who followed him, to ) al 
down before him and his miſtreſs Helena, in his journey 
from Aſia to Rome, to whom he aſcribed the quality of the 
firſt intelligence of the ſovereigifwirtue. To her he attri- 
buted the production of angels, ghd to angels the creation 
of the world. He pretended that in his perſon reſided the 
greateſt and moſt perfect of the divine ons; and another 
of the female ſex, the mother of all human ſouls, dwelt in 
the perſon of his miſtreſs Helena, and that he came by the 
command of Gop upon earth, to 'eſtabliſh the empire of 
thoſe who had formed the material world, and to deliver 


Helena from their power and dominion. 
Moſpeim's Ecclefraftical Hiftory vol. 1. p. 115. 
Sim/on's Hiftory of the Church, p. 414. 
Dupin's Church Hiftory, vol, 2. p. 29. 
Formey's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 21. 
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SOCINIANS, a denomination which appeared in the 
fixteenth century, and embraced the opinions of Lelius So- 
cinus, a man of uncommon genius and learning ; and of 
Fauſtus Socinus, his nephew, who propagated his uncle' 8 
ſentiments in a public manner after his death. 


The principal tenets maintained by this denomination are 
as follow ; to which are added a few of the arguments they 
uſe in defence of their ſentiments. 


That the holy ſcriptures are to be underſtood and ex- 
plained in ſuch a manner, as to render them conformable 
to the dictates of reaſon. 


In conſequence of this leading point. in their theology, 
oy maintain, that Gon, who is infinitely more an 


4 
1 


than man, though of a ſimilar nature in ſome reſpects, ex- 
erted an act of that power by which he governs all things; 
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in conſequence of which, an extraordinary perſon was born 


of the Virgin Mary. That perſon was Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
_ God firſt tranſlated to heaven by that portion of his divine 
power which is called the Holy Ghoſt ;* and having in- 
ſtructed him fully in the knowledge of his counſels and de- 
ſigns, ſent him again into this ſublunary world, to promul- 
gate to mankind a n e of life, more excellent than 
that under which they merly lived, to propagate di- 
vine truth by his miniſtry,”and to confirm it by his death. 


That thoſe who obey the voice of this divine teacher, (and 
this obedience is in the power of every one whoſe will and 
inclination leads that way) ſhall, one day, be clothed with 
new bodies, and inhabit, eternally, thoſe bleſſed regions, 
where Go himſelf immediate reſides. Such, on the con- 
trary, as 4 dilobedient and rebellious, ſhall undergo moſt 
terrible and exquiſite torments, which ſhall be ſucceeded by 
annihilation, or the total extinction of their being. 


The above is an account of the religious tenets of Soci- 
nus, and his immediate followers. Thoſe at the preſent 
day, who maintain the mere humanity of Chriſt, differ from 
Socinus in many things ; particularly in not paying relig- 
ous worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt, which was a point that Fauſ- 

| tus 


® Socinus and ſome of his followers entertained a notion, of 
Chriſt's having been in ſome unknown time of his life, taken up 
perſonally into heaven, and ſent down again to the earth, which 
was the way in which they ſolved theſe expreſſions concerning 
him. John iii. 13. No man has aſcended to heaven, but be that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven. 
Thus Moſes who was the type of Chriſt, before the promulgation 
of the law, aſcended to God upon Mount Sinai. So Chriſt, be- 
fore he entered on the office aſſigned him by the Father, was in 
_ conſequence of the divine counſel and agency, tranſlated into hea- 
ven, that he might ſee the things he had to announce to the world 
in the name of Gov himſelf, 
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tus Socinus vehemehtly inſiſted on, though he conſidered 
Chriſt as à man only, with divine powers conferred upon 

him. He ſuppoſed, that in condeſcenſion to human weak- 
neſs, in order that mankind might have one of their own 
brethren more upon a level with them, to whom they might 
have recourſe in their ſtraits and neceſſities, Almighty 
God, for his eminent virtues, had conferred upon Jeſus 
Chriſt, the ſon of Mary, ſome years after he was born, a 
high divine power, lordſhip, an inion, for the govern- 
ment of the chriſtian world and had qualified him 
to hear and to anſwer the pray @f$ of his followers, in ſuch 
matters as related to the cauſe of the goſpel. The chief 
foundation on which Socinus founded the opinion of Chriſt's 
being an object of religious worſhip, was the declarations 
in the ſcriptures concerning the kingdom and power be- 
ſtowed 'upon Chriſt ; the interpretation eo put on 


thoſe paſſages which ſpeak of angels and heal powers 
being put under him and worthipping him is having 
a knowledge of the ſecret thoughts of men imparted to hith, 
and the like, which with ſome preſumed inſtances of the 
fact, of prayer being actually made to him, he maintained 
to be a ſufficient, though indirect ſignification of the divine 
will, that men ſhould invoke Chriſt by prayer. But he 
. conſtantly acknowledged, that there was no expreſs pre- 
cept! for making him an object of religious worſhip. 


© Socinus allowed that the title of true God might be given 
to Chriſt; though all he meant by it was, that he had a 


real divine power and oe” beſt@wed upon him, to 
qualify him to take care of the concerns Chriſtians, and 
to. hear and anſwer their prayers, though he was originally 
nothing more than a human creature. | | 


There were ſome among the early Socinians, who diſap- 
proved and rejected the worſhip paid to Chriſt, as being 
without any foundation in the holy ſcriptures, the only rule 
of Chriſtian's faith and worſhip, 


* 
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At preſent Ie is agreed, both by Arians and Socinians, 
that the ſupreme God in one perſon is the only object of 
prayer. [See Unitarians.] 

Socinus was a ſtrict Pelagian, in his ſentiments reſpect- 


ing human nature. [See Pelagians.] n 
This denomination differ from the Arians, in the follow- 
ing particulars, 


The Sacinians aſſet that Chriſt was ſimply a man, and 
conſequently, had no exiſtence before his birth and appear- 
ance in this world. 
The Arians maintain, that Chriſt was a ſuper-angelic be- 
ing. united to a human body. That though he was him- 
ſelf created, he was the creator of all other things under 


God, and q inſtrument of all the divine communications 


to the p hs. 


The ans ſay, that the Holy Ghoſt is the power and 
| of Jop, which is Gop. 


The Arians ſuppoſe, that the Holy Spirit is the creature 
of the Son, and ſubſervient to him in the work of redemption. 


For an account of the diviſions, ſee Bidelians, 
Budneiave, and Farvonians. 


Moſteim's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 4. p. 167, 193, 195. 
Liadſiy . View of the Unitarian doctrine, c. p. 175, 


176, 249» 393 


| Priefiley's /quiſitions, . I. 9. 376. * 
— ory of inibns, vol. 4. p. 233. 
Toulmi of $ | 


SOLDINS. called from their leader one Soldin, a 
Greek prieſt, The ey appeared about the middle of the fifth 
cent ury; in the a — of Saba and Godolia. They 
altered the manner of the ſacrifice of the maſs ; their 
prieſts offered gold; their deacons, incenſe ; and their ſub- 
deacons, myrrh ; and this in memory of the like offerings 


wade to the = Jeſus by the wiſe men, Very few au- 
Fi _ thors 
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thors mention the Saldins,\ neither do we know whether 


they ſtill ſubſiſt. 
Broughton” s Hiſtorical Library vol. 2. p. 560. 


| STANCARIANS, po diſciples of Francis Stancarus, 
profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue, and a native of Mantua 
in Italy. 4 


The tenet which he moſt eagerly defended was, that Jeſus 
| Chriſt was a Mediator, in quality of a mere man, and not 
in quality of Gop and man. 


This denomination took its riſe in the ſixteenth century. 
Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 561. 


STYLITES. So called by the Greeks ; and Sancti 
Columnarii, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. They ſtood 
motionleſs upon the tops of pillars, expreſsly d for this 
exerciſe of their patience, and remained th ſeveral 
years, amidſt the admiration and applauſe of the popu 


The inventor of this diſcipline was Simeon, a Syrian, — 
in order to climb as near heaven as poſſiWle,* paſſed thirty- 
| ſeven years of his life upon five pillars of ſix, twelve, twen- 
ty-two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high ; and thus acqui- 
red a moſt ſhining reputation, and attracted the veneration 
ol all abeut him. Many of the inhaitants of Syria followed 
his example, through not with the ſame degree of auſterity : 
and this practice, which, was begun in the fifth, continued 


an vogue | till the twelfth centy 8 
* Moſhtim's E al H ol. 1. p. 39H, 
| Hiſtory he 1 25 1% N p. 31. 
sUBLAPSARILANs, an appellation "8 to thoſe Cal- 
viniſts who ſuppoſe, that the decree of predeſtination re- 
rds man as fallen, by an abuſe of that 64500 which Adam 
Fad, into a ftate, i in which all Were to de left to 8 
an 
0 It is ; ſaid that Simeon imagined he ſaw an angel of light co- 
ming to him in a fiery chariot to carry him to heaven, and lifted 
up bis foot, in order to enter the divine vehicle, | 
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and unavoidable ruin, who were not exempted from it by 


predeſtination. | 
. Dodaridge's Lectures, p. 460. 


SUPRALAPSARIANS, a title given to thoſe Calvinifts 
who ſuppoſe, that Gop intended to glorify his juſtice in 
the condemnation of ſome, as well as his mercy in the ſal- 
vation of others ; and for that purpoſe decreed, that Adam 
ſhould neceſſarily fall, and by that fall bring himſelf and 


his offspring into a ſtate of everlaſting condemnation. 
, Doddriage's Ledtures. p. 460. 


SWEDENBORGEANS. So called from the late Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg, who was born at Stockholm, in the 


year 1689, 


He ſtudied, with great attention, in the academy of Up- 
ſal, and in the univerſities of England, Holland, France, and 
Germany. He firſt began to have his revelations in London. 


He a d, that on a certain night, a man appeared to 
him in the midſt of a ſtrong fhining light, and faid, I am 
Gop the Loxp, the Creator and Redeemer. I have cho- 
ſen thee to explain to men the interior and ſpiritual ſenſe 
of the ſacred writings. I will dictate unto thee what thou 
oughteſt to write. He affirmed, that after that period, his 
ſpiritual ſight was opened ſo far, that he could ſee in the 
moſt clear and diſtin manner, what paſſed in the ſpiritual 
world, and converſe with angels and ſpirits in the fame 
manner as with men. Accordingly, in his treatiſe concern- 
ing heaven and hell, he relates the wonders which he ſaw 
in the as ok He aſſerts, that throughout hea- 
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In this treatiſe, Baron Swedenborg gives an account of vari- 
ous, and, heretofore unknown particulars, relating to the peace, 
the light, the order, the furniture, and apparatus of heaven, to- 
gether with the forms, the functions, and even the garments of 
the heavenly inhabitants. 
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ven, ſuch as are of like diſpoſitions and qualities are conſo- 
ciated into particular fellowſhips. And ſugh as differ in 
theſe reſpects are ſeparated. So that every ſociety in hea- 
ven conſiſts of ſimilar members. This author maintains, 
that there is an intermediate ſtate for departed ſouls, which 
is called the world of ſpirits ; and that very few paſs directly 
to heaven or hell. This is a ſtate of purification to the 
good; but to bad ſpirits it is a ſtate of ſeparation of all the 
extraneous good from t ical evil, which conſtitutes the 
eſſence gf their nature. | e 


Baron Swedenborg called the doctrines which he deliv- 
ered, the heavenly doctrines of the New Jeruſalem, It is 
thus ſtyled, becauſe, according to him, the New Jeruſalem 
' ſignifies the new church upon earth, which is now about 
to be eſtabliſhed by the Log, and which is particularly 
deſcribed, as to its glory and excellency in Rev xxi, and 
many other parts of the ſacred word. The holy city, or 
New Jeruſalem, he interpreted as deſcriptive of'a new diſ- 

nſation of heavenly truth, breaking through and diſſipating 
the darkneſs, which at this day prevails on the earth.* The 
laws of divine order, and the economy of God's kingdom, 
providence, and operation, will be more clearly and fully 
underſtood ; and the hearts of men will be thus opened to 
a nearer iniocourſe with heaven; and rendered ,admiſſive 
of the purer influences of goſpel love and 3 in "or 
lives and converſation. ' * 


The following extra& contains the ok outlines of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing GOAT in CRY * s the- 
ſyſtem. - 
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He details to the reader his converſation with angels. He de- 
ſcribes the condition of Jews, Mahometans, Chriſtians, clergy- 
men of every denomination, laity, cc in another world. 


* Thoſe who: embrace the tenets of Baron Swedenborg, have 
very lately begun to form themſelves into a ſeparate connexion, 
under the name > of the New Janie Church. 


* 
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I. That there is a ſpiritual ſenſe in every part of the 
ſeri ptures That it is owing to the ſpiritual ſenſe, that the 
word is divinely inſpired and holy in every ſyllable—That 
the literal ſenſe is the baſis, the continent, and firmament 
of the ſpiritual and celeſtial ſenſe. 


II. That there is a divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt ; or, in other words, of the all begetting divini- 
ty, the divine humanity, and the divine proceeding or ope- 
ration; and that this Trinity conſiſteth not of three diſtin 
perſons, but is united as body, ſoul, and operation in man, 
in the one perſon of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who therefore 
is the Gop of heaven, and alone to be worſhipped, being 
Creator from eternity, Redeemer in time, and Regenera- 
tor to eternity. 

III. That redemption conſiſteth not in the vicarious 
ſacrifice of the Redeemer, and an atonement to appeaſe the 
divine wrath ; but in a real ſubjugation of the powers of 
darkneſs; in a reſtoration of order and good government to 
the ſpiritual world; in checking the overgrown influences 
of wicked ſpirits on the ſouls of men, and opening a nearer 
and clearer communication with the heavenly and angelic 

wers; in making ſalvation, which is regeneration, poſſi- 
dle for all who believe on the incarnate Gop, and keep his 
commandments. Hence all have a capacity to be regener- 
ated, becauſe all are redeemed. 

IV. That there is an univerſal influx from Gop into 
the ſouls of men. The ſoul, upon receiving this influx 
from Gop, tranſmits it through the perceptive faculties of 
the mind to the body. The Loxp with all his divine wiſ- 
dom, conſequently with all the eſſence of faith and charity, 
entereth by influx into every man, but is received by every 
man according to his ſtate and form. Hence it is, that 

good influxes from Gop are changed, by the evil nature of 
their recipients, into their oppoſites ; good into evil, and 
truth into falſehood, , 
V. That we are placed in this world ſubje& to the in- 
bo . | fluences 
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fluences of two moſt oppoſite principles: of good, from the 
Loxp and his holy angels ; of evil, from the devil and his 
angels. While we live in this world, our ſpirits have, their 
abodes in the ſpiritual world, where we are kept in a kind 
of ſpiritual equilibrium by the continual action of thoſe con- 
trary powers, in conſequence of which we are at perfect 
liberty to turn to which we pleaſe. That without this 
free will in ſpiritual things, regeneration cannot be effected. 
If we ſubmit to Gop, we receive real life from him; if 
not, we receive that life from hell, which is called in ſcrip- 
ture ſpiritual death, 


VI. That heaven and hell are not arbitrary appoint- 
ments of Gop, Heaven is a ſtate ariſing from the good 
affections of the heart. And hell is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of an evil and thoughtleſs life, enſlaved by the vile 
affections of ſelf- love and love of the world. 


Baron Swedenborg ſtrongly inculcated the obſervance of 
every moral virtue. And taught, that we ought to do good 
from a pure diſintereſted love to virtue, without a view to 
any other recompenſe and reward. 


This author founded his doctrines on the ſpiritual ſenſe 
of the word of Gop, which he declared was revealed to him 
immediately from the Loxp out ef heaven, while he was 
reading the word. As his language is peculiar, his reaſon- 
ing cannot be abridged, ſo as to be intelligible to the gene- 
rality of readers. Thoſe, who are deſirous of further in- 
formation, are referred to Swedenborg's numerous ang ſin- 
gular productions. 

Summary View of Swedenborg's Doctrine, p. 12, 13, 18, 10 


49, 81, 90, 91. 
Swedenborg's Treatiſe concerning the New Jeruſalem, p. 28, 34. 


— — Heaven and Hill, p. 2, 4, 5+ 
— — Influx, p. 6, 23, 29. 4 


SYNCRETISTS, a name given to the followers of 
Calixtus. Calixtins. 1 


S SYNERGISTS, 
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SYNERGISTS. So called from the Greek curte ye, 
which ſignifies co-operation, Hence this name was given 
to thoſe in the ſixteenth century, who denied that Gop was 
the ſole agent in the converſion of ſinful man, and affirmed 
that man co-operated with divine-grace in the accompliſh- 


of this ſalutary purpoſe. 
Moſbeim i Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 40. 


— 222 22996. 

'Fixonrcrs, a denomination in the fifteenth 
century ; ſo called from a mountain well known in ſacred 
hiſtory. They not only inſiſted upon reducing the religion 
of Jeſus to its primitive ſimplicity, but required alſo that 
the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be reformed 
in the ſame manner; the authority of the Pope deſtroyed ; 
the form of divine-worſhip. changed. They demanded, in 
a word, the erection of a new church, a new hierarchy, in 


which Chriſt alone ſhould reign, and all things ſhould be 
carried on by a divine direction and impulſe. 


The famous John Ziſca, a Bohemian knight, was the 
leader of this denomination. They maintained, that it was 
lawful to perſecute and extirpate, with fire and ſword, the 
enemies of the true religion: and ſome of the principal 
doQors among the Taborites, ſuch as Martin Loquis and 
his followers, flattered themſelves that Chriſt would de- 
ſcend in perſon upon earth, armed with fire and ſword, to 
extirpate falſe opinions in religion, and purify the church 
from its multiplied eorruptions. Soon after, however, this 
denomination abandoned the doctrines which, upon ſerious 
examination; they found to be inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
and genius of the goſpel. The Taborites, thus new model- 
led, were the ſame with thoſe Bohemian brethren, who join- 
ed Luther and his ſucceſſors at the Reformation; _ of 

whom 
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whom there are at this day many of the deſcendants and 
followers in Poland, and other countries. 
Moſhtim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 3. þ. 6a athex6y nk 
Gilpin's Life of Ziſca, p. 296. 


* TANQUELINIANS. So called from Tanquelinus, 

who formed a numerous denomination in Brabant and Ant- 
werp, in the twelfth century. He treated with contempt 

 * the external worſhip of Go, the ſacrament of the Lord's 

ſupper, and the rite of baptiſm ; and held clandeſtine aſſem- 

blies, to propagate his opinions. He declaimed againſt the 

vices of the clergy, with vehemence and intrepidity. 

Maſtrim i Eccliefraftical Hiftory, wal, 2. p. 448, 449 


TATIANITES, a denomination in the ſecond centu- 
; fo. called from their leader Tatian, A diſciple of Fuſe 
tin Marhr. 


They were however more demande diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Encratites, or Continents ; Hydraparaſtates, or 
Drinkers of Water; Apotactites, or Renouncers, 


[For an account of the ſentiments of this denomination, 


ſee Encratites, ] 
Moſbeim 4 Beelfaftical Hiftory, vel, I. . 180, 


® THEODOSIANS. [See Angelites,] 


THEOPASCHITES, a denomination in the fifth cen. 
tury, which derive their name from the Greek of 9:5, Gop, 
and nT&oX, to ſuffer, | | 


One Peter, ſurnamed 8 the author of this de- 
nomination. He held a doctrine oppoſite to that of Nie- 
rius, viz. that Chriſt had but one nature, which was the di. 
vine, and, conſequently, that this divine nature ſuffered. 
Meſbeim i Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 417. 
b . Prieflley's Hiftory of Early Opinions, vol. 4+ Þ+ 262. 


TRASKITES, 
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TRASKITES, a denomination which aroſe in the year 
1634. They derived their name from Mr. John Traſte. 
His opinions were ſimilar to the Sabbatarians. [ See Sab- 
batarians. ] 

Pagit's Hereſiography, p. 135. 


'TRIFORMIANI, a denomination which appeared a- 
bout the year 408; ſo called from the Latin ria forma. 
They maintained, that the Divine nature was one and the 
ſame in three perſons together, but imperfect in the ſeve- . 


ral perſons. 
Hearne's Ductor Hiſtoricus, vol. 2. p. 170. 


TRINITARIAN S, a name applied to all who profeſs 
to believe the doctrine of the Trinity, in oppoſition to Ari- 
ans and Socinians, who are called Unitarians, and Anti- 
Trinitarians. The following is a brief account of the moſt 
celebrated of the opinions among the moderns concerning 


this doctrine. | 


Dr. Waterland, Dr. Ab. Taylor, and the reſt of the A- 
thanaſians, aſſert three proper diſtin perſons, entirely equal 
to, and independent upon each other, yet making but one 
and the ſame being. And though there may appear many 
things inexplicable in this ſcheme, yet it is to be charged 
to' the weakneſs of our underſtandings, and not to the ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrine itſelf. | See Athanaſians. ] . 


Mr. Baxter ſeems, as ſome of the ſchool-men did, to have 
thought the three divine perſons to be one and the ſame 
God, underſtanding, willing, and beloved by himſelf, or 
wiſdom, power, and love ; which he thinks illuſtrated by 
the three eſſential formalities, as he calls them, in the ſoul 
of man, viz. vital active power, intelle&, and will; and in 
the ſun, motion, light, and heat. 


Mr. Howe ſeems to ſuppoſe, that there are three diſtinct 
eternal ſpirits, or diſtin& intelligent hypoſtaſes, each having 


his own diſtinct, ſingular, intelligent nature; united in 
G g ſuch 
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uch an inexplicable manner, as that, upon account of their 
erfe&t harmony, conſent, and affection, to which he adds 
their mutual ſelf-conſciouſneſs, they may be called the one 


GoD, as properly different, corporeal, ſenſitive, and intel- 
lective natures united, may be called one man. 


Dr. Thomas Burnet maintains one ſelf-exiſteat, and two 
dependent beings, but aſſerts, that the two latter are ſo 
united to, and inhabited by the former, that by virtue of 
that union, divine perfections may be aſcribed, and divine 
worſhip paid to them. 


Dr. Wallis thought the diſtinctions in the Trinity were 
anly modal, which ſeems to have been Archbiſhop Tillot- 
ſon's opinion, 

Biſhop Pearſon, with whom biſhop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
alſo agree, is of opinion, that though Gop the Father is 
the fountain of the Deity, the whole divine nature is com- 
municated from the Father to the Son, and from both to 
the Spirit, yet ſo as that the Father and Son are not ſep- 
arate nor ſeparable from the divinity, but do ſtill exiſt in jt, 
and are moſt intimately united to it. 

Some of the arguments which are made uſe of by Trin- 
itarians in general, are inſerted in the article Athanaſians. 


A particular defence of the above mentioned ſchemes can- 

ot be compriſed in the narrow limits of this work. Thoſe 

who are deſirous to ſee thoſe opinions defended, are referred 
to the advocates of thoſe various ſyſtems. 


For an account of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Watts's ſenti- 
ments concerning the Trinity, [ſee Pre-exiſtents. ] 
Dedaridge's Lectures, p, 402, 403, 
Baxter s Works, vol. 2. p. 132. 
Howt's Works, vol. 2. p. 560. 
Bull's Sermons, vol. 4. p. 829. 
Pearſon on the Creed, p. 134. 
| Oben on Hebrews, p. 53, 54. 
__... '  Tillotfon's Works, p. 492. 
] | Taylor on the Trinity. 
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TRITHEIS TS, a denomination in the ſixth century, 
whoſe chief was John Aſcuſnage, a Syrian philoſopher, and 
at the ſame time a Monophyſite. This man imagined in 
the Deity three natures, or ſubſtances, abſolutely equal in 
all reſpe&s, and joined together by no common eſſence : to 
which opinion his adverſaries gave the name of Tritheiſm 
from the Greek of pes three, and g Gop. One of the 
warmeſt defenders of this doctrine was John Philoponus, 
an Alexandrian philoſopher, and grammarian of the higheſt 
reputation ; and hence he was conſidered by many, as the 
author of this ſet, whoſe members have conſequently deri- 
ved from him the title of Philoponiſts. 


This denomination was divided into two parties, the Phi- 
loponiſts, and the Cononites ; but they differed only con- 
cerning the doctrine of the reſurrection. Philoponus main- 
tained, that the form as well as the mater of all bodies was 
generated and corrupted, and that both therefore were to be 
reſtored in the reſurrect ian. 


[See Cononites, for an account of the tenets of that de- 


nomination. ] 
Moſheim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 473. 
Rarclay's Dictionary. | See Tritheifts.] 


TURLUPINS, a denomination which appeared about 
the year 1372. Their principle ſcene was in Savoy and 
Dauphiny. we 

They taught, that when a man is arrived at a certain 
ſtate of perfection, he is freed from all ſubjection to the di- 
vine law. They often went naked: and they allowed of 
no prayer to Gop but mental. John Dabantonne was the 
author of this denomination. Some think they were called 
Turlupins, becauſe they uſually abode in places expoſed to 
wolves, Jupi, They called themſelves the Fraternity of 


" the poor. 
, Broughton's Hiftorical Library, vol. 2. p. 474. 


Dufreſaoy's Chronological Tables, vol. 2. p. 243. 
VALENTINIANS, 


VaLENTINI ANS, a branch of the Gnoſtics, 
which ſprang up in the ſecond century; ſo called from their 
leader Valentinus. Their principles were, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the ſame with the Gnoſtics, whoſe name he aſſumed, 

yet in many things he entertained opinions peculiar to him- 
felf. He placed, for inſtance, in the Pleroma, (ſo the Gnoſ- 
tics called the habitation of the Deity ) thirty Zons, of which 

the one half were male, and the other female. To theſe 
he added four others, which were of neither ſex, viz. Ho- 
rus, who guarded the borders of the Pleroma, Chriſt, the Holy 
Ghoſt, and Feſus. The youngeſt of the Zons, called Sophia, 
(i. e. wiſdom) conceived an ardent deſire of comprehending 
the nature of the Supreme Being, and by the force of this 

propenſity, brought forth a a daughter, named Achameth. 
Achamoth being exiled from the Pleroma, fell down into 
the rude and undigeſted maſs of matter, to which ſhe gave 
a certain arrangement; and by the aſſiſtance of Feſus, pro- 
duced the Demiurge, the Lord and Creator of all things. This 
Demiurge ſeparated the ſubtle or animal matter from that of 
the groſſer, or more terreſtrial kind. Out of the former he 
created the ſuperior world, or the viſible heavens ; and out 
of the latter he formed the inferior world, or this terraque- 
ous globe, He alſo made man, in whoſe compoſition the 
ſubtle, and alſo the groſſer matter were both united, and 
that in equal portions z but Achamoth, the mother of Demi- 
urge, added to theſe two ſubſtances, of which the human 
race was formed, a ſpiritual and celeſtial ſubſtance, | 


ę4gꝛe creator of this world, according to Valentinus, arriv- 
"70 ed, by degrees, to that pitch of arrogance, that he either im- 

agined himſelf to be Gop alone, or, at leaſt, was deſirous that 

- . mankind ſhould conſider him as ſuch. * For this purpoſe, he 
ſent forth prophets to the Jewiſh nat ion, to declare his 
aim to the honor which is due to the Supreme Being; and 
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in this alſo the other angels, who preſide over the different 


parts of the univerſe, immediately ſet themſelves to imitate 
his ambition. To chaſtiſe this lawleſs arrogance of Demi- 
urge, and to illuminate the minds of rational beings with 
the knowledge of the true and ſupreme Deity, Chriſt ap- 
red upon earth, compofed of an animal and ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance, and clothed, moreover, with an aerial body. This 
Redeemer paſſed through the womb of Mary, as the pure 
water flows through the untainted conduit. Jeſus, one of 
the ſupreme ons, was ſubſtantially united to him, when 
he was baptized by John in the waters of Jordan. The 
creator of the world, when he perceived the foundations of 
his empire were ſhaken by this divine man, cauſed him to 
be apprehended, and nailed to the croſs. But before Chriſt 
ſubmitted to this puniſhment, not only Jeſus, the Sen of 
God, but alſo the rational ſoul of Chriſt, aſcended up on 
high ; ſo that only the animal ſoul, and the etherial body, 
| ſuffered crucifixion. Thoſe who abandoning the ſervice of 
falſe deities, and the worſhip of the Gop of the Ae live 
according to the precepts of Chriſt, and ſubmit the animal 
and ſenſual ſoul to the diſcipline of reaſon, ſhall b * 
happy. Their rational, and alſo their ſenſual ſouls ſhall af- 
cend to thoſe glorious ſeats of bliſs which border on the 
Pleroma. And when all the parts of the divine nature, or 
all fouls are purified thoroughly, and ſeparated from matter, 
then a raging fire, let looſe from its priſon, ſhall ſpread its 
ftames throughout the univerſe, and diſſolve the frame of 


this corporeal world, 


The denomination of the Valentinians was divided 
into many branches. [ See Ptolemattes, Secundians, and 


Heracleonites: ] 
 Moſtuim''s Ecclefpaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 185, 186, 187, 188. 


VANISTS. So called from Sir Henry Vane, who was 
appointed Governor of New-England in the year 1636 ; 


225 is ſaid to have been at ths head of that party, in New- 
England, 
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. who were charged with maintaining Antinomian 


tenets. [See Antinomians, ] 
__ Calany's Abridgment, vol. 1. p. 98. 


UBIQUITARIANS, a denomination which derived 
their-name from their maintaining, that the body of Jeſus. 
Chriſt is ubique every where, and in every place. 


Brentius is ſaid to have firſt advanced this ſentiment, about 
the year 1560. The Ubiquitarians were not quite agreed 
among themſelves : ſome holding, that Jeſus Chriſt, even 
during his mortal life, was every where ; and others dating 
the ubiquity of his body from the time of his aſcenſion only. 
\ | |  Broughton's Hiftorical Dictionary, vol. 2. p. 481. 


UCKEWALLISTS, a ſe& which derives its deno- 
mination from Uke-Walles, a native of Frieſland, who 
publiſhed his ſentiments in the year 1637. He entertained 
a favorable opinion of the eternal ſtate of Judas, and the 
reſt of Chriſt's murderers. To give an air of plauſibility 
to this ſentiment, he invented the following hypotheſis — 
That the period of time which extended from the birth of 
Chriſt to the deſcent of the Holy Ghoft, was a time of deep 
Ignorance and darkneſs; during which, the Jews were void 
of light, and entirely deſtitute of divine fuccour ; and that, 
of conſequence, the fins and enormities which were com- 
mitted during this interval, were in a great meaſure excuſ- 
able, and could not merit the ſevereſt diſplays of the divine 

Juſtice. 


This denomination ſtrictiy adhere to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the primitive Mennoniten. The ceremony of 
waſhing the feet of ſtrangers, who come within the reach 
of their hoſpitality, they eſteem a right of divine inſtitution. 

'  - Moſteim's Eceliſaſtical Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 48, 49 


VERSCHORISTS, a Dutch denomination, which de- 
rived its denomination from Jacob Verſchoor, a native of 
e who publiſhed his ſentiments in the year 1 4 


%* 
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The religious tenets of this denomination reſemble th 


Hattemiſts, in moſt points. [See Hattemiſts. ] 
Men's, Ecch/iaftical Hiftory, vol 4. p. 552. 


UNITARIANS, a name given to the Anti-Trimtari- 
ans the Socinians are alſo ſo called. The term is very 
comprehenſive, and is applicable to a great variety of per- 
ſons, who, notwithſtanding, agree in this common principle, 
that there is no diſtinion in the divine nature. 

, Moſhrim's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 58. 


UNITARIANS. Thoſe who are commonly called So- 
cinians, claim an excluſive right to this title : as holding the 
unity of God in the ſtriteſt ſenſe, to the excluſion of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and of every other perſon whatever, from being 
named or. compared with the ſupreme Father, as equal to 
him, or any thing but dependent on him, who is he bleſſed 
and only Patentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 


The capital article in the religious ſyſtem of this deno- 
mination is, that Chriſt was a mere man. But they conſider 


him as the great inſtrument in the hands of Gop, of reverſ.. 


ing all the effects of the fall; as the object of all the pro- 
phecies from Moſes to his own time; as the great bond of 
union to virtuous and good men, who, as Chriſtians, make 
one body, in a peculiar ſenſe; as introduced into the world 
without a human father;“ as having communications with 


Gop, 


Dr. Prieſtley, in his Hiſtory of the Early Opinions concern- 
ing Chriſt, calls in queſtion the doctrine of Chriſt's miraculous 
conception, He diſputes the authenticity of the introductory chap- 
ters to Matthew and Luke : becauſe Mark and John do not give 
the leaſt hint of a miraculous conception, and yet, if any part of 
the hiſtory required to be authenticated, it was this, He thinks 
it is probable, that the goſpel of St. Matthew was written in 


Hebrew ; and as the two firſt chapters, were not in the Ebion- + - 


ite copies of the goſpel, he takes it ſor granted, they were not 
written by Matthew, but prefixed to his goſpel afterwards. He 


ſuppoſes, \ 
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ov, and ſpeaking and acting from Gop, in ſuch a man- 

ner as no other man ever did; and therefore having the 
form of Gon, and being the Hon of Gon, in a manner pecu- 
liar to himſelf; as the means of ſpreading divine and ſav- 

ing knowledge to all the world of mankind; as under Gop 

the head of all things to his church; and as the Loxp &f 
life, having power and authority from Gop, to raiſe the 
dead, and judge the world at the laſt day. 


They ſuppoſe, that the great object of the whole ſcheme 
of revelation was, to teach men how to live here, ſo as to 
be happy hereafter; and that the particular doctri nes there 
. taught, as having a connexion with this great object, are 
thoſe of the unity God, his univerſal preſence and inſpec- 
ſuppoſes, that Marcion's copy of Luke*s goſpel, which begins at 
the third chapter, was genuine. But admitting, that the intro- 
duRory chapters of Matthew and Luke were written by them, 
this learned divine ſuppoſes, that the evidence of the goſpel hiſ- 
tory, is exactly ſimilar to that of any other credible hiftory de- 
pending upon human teſtimony ; and that the ſcriptures were 
written without any particular inſpitation, by men who wrote ac- 
cording to the beſt of their knowledge, and who, from their cir- 
cumſtances, could not be miſtaken with reſpect to the greater facts 
of which they were proper witneſſes; but, like other men ſubjett 
to prejudice, might be liable to adopt an haſty and ill grounded 
opinion concerning things, which did not come within the com- 
paſs of their knowledge. Dr. Prieſtley ſays, that though there 
are but few, who diſbelieve the miraculous conception, he ſuppo- 
ſes, there have always been ſome, and thoſe men of learning and 
character among Chriſtians ; and that, to his certain knowledge, 

the number of ſuch is increaſing, and ſeveral of them think it a 
matter of great importance, that a doctrine which they regard as 
a a diſcredit to the chriſtian ſcheme, ſhould be exploded, 


This learned divine. will not admit, that Chriſt was either in- 


5. fallible or impeciable. Thoſe: .of ſcripture, which de- 
dlare, be knew noev, Qc. he ſuppoſes to have the ſame meaning 
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tion, his placability to repenting ſinners, and the c 
of a life of retribution after death.“ 

Thus this denomination argue againſt the divinity and pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt. 

The ſcriptures contain the cleareſt and moſt expreſs de- 

clarations, that there is but one Gop ; without ever men- 
tioning any exception in favor of a Trinity, or guarding us 
againſt being led into any miſtake by ſuch general and un- 
limited expreſſions. Exod. xx. 3. Thou ſhalt have no other 
 Gop but me. Deut. vi. 4. Mark xii. 20. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Eph. iv. 5. 
It is the uniform language of the ſacred books of the Old 
Teſtament, that one God, without any aſſiſtant, either equal 
or ſubordinate to himſelf, made the world, and all things in 
it, and that this one Gop continues to direct all the affairs 
of men. The firſt book of Moſes begins with reciting all 
the viſible parts of the univerſe, as the work and appoint- 
ment of Gop: 

In the ancient prophetic accounts, which preceded the 
birth of Chriſt, he is ſpoken of as a man, as a . Crea- 
ture, highly favored of Gop, and gifted with extraordinary 
powers fromi him, and nothing more. He was foretold, 
Gen. xxii. 8, to be of the ſeed of Abraham. Deut. xviii. 
A prophet like unto Moſes. Pſalm cxxvii. 11. Of the fam- 
. Thy of David, &c. 

As a man, as a prophet, though of the higheſt order, the 
Jews conſtantly and uniformly looked for their Meſſiah, 


Chriſt never claimed any honor, nor reſpe& on his own 
account, nor as due to himſelf, as a perſon only inferior to 
the moſt high Gop; but ſuch as belonged only to à pro- 

They ſuppoſe, that to be a Chriſtian, implies nothing more, 
than the belief that Chriſt and his apoſtles, as well as all preceding 
prophets, were commiſſioned byGov, to teach what they declare 
they received from him, the moſt important article of which is the 
doctrine of a reſurtection to immortal life, 
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os an extraordinary meſſenger of God, to liſten to the 


meſſage and truths, which he delivered from him. 


He in the moſt deciſive terms declares the Loxp God to 
be one perſon, and ſimply excluſive of all others, to be the 
ſale object of worſhip. He always prayed to the one Gop, 
as his Gop and Father. He always ſpoke of himſelf as 
receiving his doctrine and power from him; and again and 
again diſclaimed having any power of his own. John v. 
19. Then anſwered Feſus and ſaid unto them, verily, verily, 
I ſay unto you, the Son can do nothing of himſelf. John xiv. 
10. The words, which [ ſpeak unto you, 1 ſpeak not of myſelf, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doth the works. 


He directed men to worſhip the Father, and never let 
fall the leaſt intimation, that himſelf, or any other perſon 
whomſoever, was the object of worſhip. See Luke xi. 1; 
2. Matt. iv. 10. He ſays, John xvi. 23.,. And in that 
- day, ye ſhall aſk me nothing ; verily, verily, [ ſay unto you, 
whatſeever ye ſhall aſt the Father in N he will ne 
it you. 


Chriſt cannot be that Gov - to awe prayer is to be of- 
fered, becauſe he is the high-prieſt of __ Gon to make | in- 
| terceſſion De un, Ate Wi : 


And if Chriſt be not the object of prayer, he cannot be 
either Gop, or the Maker and Governor of the world un- 
der. Gop, 29% of 
The apoſtles, to FA lateſt TR of their writings, ſpeak 
the ſame language; repreſenting the Father as the only 
true Gon, and Chriſt as a man, the ſervant of Gop, who 
raiſed him from the dead, and gave him all the power of 
which he. is poſſeſſed, as a reward for his obedience. Acts 
ii. 22, the apoſtle Peter calls Chriſt, a man approved of God, 
Kc. And Acts xvii, the apoſtle Paul calls him, the man 
vhm Gon has ordained. 1 Tim. ii 5. de is one OB, 
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and one mediator between GOD and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus. 
Had the apoſtle Paul conſidered Chriſt as being any thing - 
more than a man, with reſpe& to his nature, he could never 
have argued with the leaſt propriety or effect, that as by man 
came death, ſo by man, came aſe the reſurrection of the dead. 
For it might have been replied, that by man came death, 
but not by man, but by Gop, or the creator of the world 
under Gop, came the reſurrection from the dead. 


The apoſtles directed men to pray to Gop the Father on- 
ly. Acts iv, 24 Rom. xvi. 27, &c. 


This denomination maintain, that repentance and a good 
life are of themſelves ſufficient to recommend us to the di- 
vine favor, And that nothing is neceſſary to make us in 
all ſituations the objects of his favor, but ſuch moral con- 
duct as he has made us capable of, _ Wes 


That Chriſt did nothing by his death, or in any other 
way, to render Gop kind and merciful to ſinners; or rather, 
that Gov is of his own accord diſpoſed to forgive men their 
ſins, without any other condition than the ſinners repent- 
ance, is declared by the Almighty himſelf conſtantly and 
expreſsly in the Old Teſtament, and never contradicted in 
the New. Iſai. lv. 7. Let the wicked forſake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto the 
Lok, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our GoD, and 

He will abundantly pardon. See alſo Ezek, xvii. 27. 


This moſt important doctrine of the efficacy of repent- 
ance alone, on the gart of the ſinner, as ſufficient to recom- 
mend him to pardon with Gop, is confirmed by Chriſt him- 
ſelf. Matt. vi. 12. If ye forgiue men their treſpaſſes, your 
heavenly Father will alſo forgive you. Ft | 


— 


But above all, the beautiful and affecting parable of the 
prodigal ſon, Luke xv, is moſt deciſive, that repentance is 
.all our heavenly Father requires to reſtore us to his favor. 


* 
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The Unitarians of all ages have adopted the ſentiments 

of Tg with reſpe& to human nature. 
Priefiley' s Ecclifiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 1. 5. 143» 
» Hiftory of Early Opinions, 4 1. p. 10, 51. 

vel. 3. 5. 7, 8, 27. vol. 4. 5. 67. 
w— Cerruptions of Chriftianity, vol, 1. 5. 135» 
— Diſquifitions, vol. 1. p. 376. 
— Inftitutes, vol. 2. p. 281. 
Appeal, p. 19, 47 | 
T heological Repoſitory, . 4+ P. 20, 0 
Lindſey" ty's View of the Unitarian dofrine, Qc. p. 355: 
— FVindicie Prieftleiane, p. 22 3s 226, 227. 
—Apoligy, p. 186. 
— Au zo Robinſon' s Plea. 


UNITARIANS. Thoſe Chriſtians, who believe there 
is but one Gpp, and one object of religious worſhip ; ; and 
that this one Gop is the Father only, and not a Trinity 
. conſiſting of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. They may, or 
may not believe in Chriſt's pre-exifence. This term is thus 
defined by the celebrated Dr. Price, and applied by him, to 
what he calls a middle ſcheme between Athanaſianiſm and 
Socinianiſm. His plan, and a few of the arguments he 
brings to = oak; it, may therefore be inſerted under this 
appellation. | | | 


It teaches, that Chriſt deſcended to this earth, from 3 
ſtate of pre-exiſtent dignity ; that he was in the beginning 
with Gop, and that by him Gop made the world ; and 
that by a humiliation of himſelf which has no parallel; and 
by which he has exhibited an example of benevolence, that 
paſſes knowledge, he took on him fleſh.and blood, and paſ- 
ſed through human life, enduring. all its ſorrows, in order 
to bleſs and ſaye a ſinful race. By delivering himſelf up 


we 


| - to death, he acquired the power of delivering us from death. 


* gots 5 Ken the ie of favor to them conſiſtent with the ho. 


By offering himſelf a ſacrifice on the croſs, he vindicated 
the honor of thoſe laws which ſinners had broken, and ren- 


lineſe 
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lineſs and wiſdom of Gop's government; and by his re- 
- ſurreRion from the dead, he proved the efficacy and accep- 
tableneſs of his ſacrifice. Chriſt not only declared, but ob- 
tained the availableneſs of repentance to pardon ; and be- 
came, by his interpoſition, not only the conveyer, but the 
author and means of our future immortality.® This was a 
ſervice ſo great, that no meaner agent could be equal to it; 
and j in conſequence ot it, offers of full fayor are made to all. 


| No human being will be excluded from ſalvation, except 
through his own fault ; and every truly virtuous man, from 
the beginning to the end of time, let his country, or reli- 
gion be what it will, is made ſure of being raiſed from 
death, and being made happy forever. In all this the ſu- 
preme Deity is to be conſidered as the firſt cauſe, and Chriſt | 
as his gift to fallen man; and as acting under that eternal 
and ſelf-exiſtent Being, compared with whom no other be- 
ing is either great or good, and of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things. | 


Our learned author argues in this manner, to prove the 
pre-ex! Hence of Chriſt. t 


The hiſtory of our Saviour, as given in the New Teſta- 
ment, and the events of his life and miniſtry, anſwer beſt 
to the opinion of the ſuperiority of his nature. Of this 
kind are his introduction into the world by a miraculous 
conception; the annunciations from heaven at his baptiſm 
and transfipuration, laiming him the Son of Gov, and 
ordering all to ove hem J his giving himſelf out as come 

X 9 from 


»Our learned author conſiders the deſtruction of being, as the 
mate circumſtance in the puniſhnient of the wicked. 


+ Previons to this, our author brings arguments to prove, that 
there is one ſupreme Gov, and one object of religious worſhip. 
Theſe are omitted, as the principal texts which are made uſe of to 

e the inferiority of Chriſt w Gov the Father, are inſerted in 
> Arian plan. The arguments here brought, are only ſuch as 


Strg this denominstion from the Socinians, 
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from God, to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of ſins ; his 
ect innocence and ſinleſs example; the wiſdom by 
which he ſpake as neuer man ſpake his knowledge of the 
= hearts of men; his intimations that he was greater than 
Abraham, Moſes, David, or even angels; thoſe miraculous 
powers by which, with a command over-nature, like that 
which firſt produced it, he ordered tempeſts to ceaſe, and 
gave eyes to the blind, limbs to the maimed, reaſon to the 
frantic, health to the ſick, and life to the dead; his ſurren- 
der of himſelf to the enemies, who took away nis life, af- 
ter demonſtrating, that it was his own conſent gave them 
their power over him; the ſigns which accompanied his 


ſufferings and death; his refurrection from the dead, and 
_ triumphant aſcenſion into heaven. 


There are in the New Teſtament, expreſs and dire& de- 
clarations of the pre-exiſtent dignity of Chriſt. | John i. 1. 
compared with the 14th verſe, In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Weird was with Gov, Sc. And the Word was made 

fleſh, and dwelt among us. John itt. 13, No one has aſcended 
up into heaven; but the: that came down from heaven ; even the 
Son of man who is in heaven. John vi. 6t, What if you ſhall 
fee. the Son of man aſcend up where. he was before. John viii. 
58, Before Abraham was, I am. See alſo, John xvii. 5. 2 
Cor. viii. 9. Phil. ; It, 5, and following verſes. 


There remain to be quoted, the texts which mention 
the creation of the world by Jeſus Chriſt, , In Heb i. 2, 
we read, that Gop tha in former times, Jpoke to the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in theſe laſt times, ſpoken to us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed the heir of all things ; by whom alſo he 
made the worlds. 333 i, 3 10. Col. i. 16.“ 
r 3 The N 


8 According te to our - author, the e of the world by 
Chriſt, does not imply creation from nothing, that probably being 
peculiar to almighty power, but only an arrangement of thin 
into their preſent order ; and the eſtabliſhment of that courſe of 
nature to which we are witneſſes, Chriſt i is not the original cre- 
ator, but only God's | miniſter i in creating. onrdch 


* 
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The doctrine of Gop's forming the world by the agency 

of the Meſſiah, gives a credibilig/ to the doctrine of his in- 
terpoſition to ſave it, and his future agency in new creating 
it; becauſe it leads us to conceive of him, as ſtanding in a 
particular relation to it, and having an intereſt in it. 


The doctrine of Chriſt's imple humanity, when viewed in 
connexion with the ſcripture account of his exaltation, im- 
plies an inconſiſtency and improbability, which falls little 
ſhort of an impoſſibility. The ſcriptures tell us, that Chriſt, 
after his reſurrection, became Lord of the dead and living; 
that he had all power given him in heaven and earth; that 
angels were made ſubject to him; that he is hereafter to 
raiſe the dead, and judge the world, and finiſh the ſcheme 
of the divine moral government with reſpect to the earth, 
by conferring eternal happineſs on all the virtuous, and pun- 
iſhing the wicked with everlaſting deſtruction. Can it be 
believed that a mere man could be advanced at once fo high 
as to be above angels, and to be qualified to rule and judge 
the world? Do not all things riſe gradually, one acquiſi- 
tion laying the foundation of another ; and perhaps, for 
higher acquiſitions ? The power in particular, which the 
ſcriptures teach us Chriſt poſſeſſes, of raiſing to life all who 
have died, and all who will die, is equivalent to the power 
of creating a world, How inconſiſtent is it, to allow that 
he is to reſtore and new create this world, and yet to deny 
be might have been Gop's agent in originally forming it. 


This plan coincides with the foregoing Unitarian ſyſtem, 
in rejecting the Trinity of the Godhead, the divinity of 
Chriſt, his being a proper obje& of prayer ; the i imputation 
of Adam's ſin to his poſterity ; and ſuch a total corruption 
of our natures by original ſin, as deprives us of free will, 

and ſubjects us before we have committed actual ſin, to the 
diſpleaſure of Gon, and future puniſhment ; and alſo in 
rejecting abſolute predeſtination , particular redemption, irreſiſi- 

* — and juftification by faith alone. 


* 
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It differs from the foregoing in two reſpects. | 

1. In afferting Chriſt to have been mote than any hu- 
man being. ö 
II. In aſſerting, that he took upon him human nature 
for a higher purpoſe, than meikly revealing to mankind the 
will of Gop, and inſtructing them in their duty, and in the 
doctrines of religion. | 

Price's Sermons, p. 453, 154, 167, 176, 147, 184, 


182, 184, 485, 187, 190, 191, 192, 
— Difertations, P. 134+ | 


UNITARIANS. The celebrated Dr. Prieſtley calls 
thoſe Philoſophical Unitarians, who, in the early ages of 
Chriſtianity, explained the doctrines concerning Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the principles of the philoſophy of thoſe times. 
As the ſun was ſuppoſed to emit rays, and draw them into 
himſelf again, ſo the Divine Being, of whom they imagined 
the ſun to be an image, they likewiſe ſuppoſed, emitted a 
kind of efflux, or divine ray, to which they ſometimes gave 
the name of Logos, which might be attached to any particu- 
lar ſubſtance, or perſon, and then be drawn into the Divine 
Being again. They ſuppoſed, that the union between this 
divine Logos, and the man 9 eſus, was only temporary. 
For they held that this divine Mux, which like a beam of 
light from the ſun, went out of Gop, and was attached to 
the perſon of Chriſt, to enable him to work miracles while 
he was on earth, was drawn into Gop again, when he aſ- 
cended into heaven, and had no more occaſion to exert a 
miraculous power. 475 | 
Some of them might go ſo far as to ſay, that ſince this 
ray was properly divine, and the divinity of the Father, 
Chriſt, who had this divine ray within him, might be cal- 
led Go, but by no means different from the Father. They 
are moreover charged with ſaying, that the Father, being 
in Chriſt, ſuffered and died in him alſo, and from this they 
got the name of Patripaſſians alſo, This denomination ' 
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may be applied to the Sabellians, Monarchians, and others. 

[See Sabellians, Monarchians, Noetians, &c.] | 
Prieftley's Hiftory of Early Opinions, vol. 3. p. 376. vol. 4. p. 279. 

Ecelefeaftical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 296, 297. 


UNLVERSALISTS. The ſentiment which has ac- 
quired its profeſſors this appellation, was embraced by Origen 
in the third century; and in more modern times by Che- 
valier Ramſay, Dr. Cheyne, Mr. Hartley, and others. The 
plan of univerſal ſalvation, as exhibited by a learned divine 
of the preſent day, who, in a late performance, entitled, 
The ſalvation of all men, has made ſeveral additions to the 
ſentiments of the above mentioned authors, is as follows. 


That the ſcheme of revelation has the happineſs of all 
mankind lying at bottom, as its great and ultimate end ; 
that it gradually tends to this end ; and will not fail of its 
accompliſhment, when fully completed. Some, in confe- 
quence of its operation, as conducted by the San of Gon, 
will be diſpoſed and enabled, in this preſent ſtate, to make 
ſuch improvements in virtue, the only rational preparative 
for happineſs, as that they ſhall enter upon the enjoyment 
of it in the next ſtate. Others, who have proved incurable 
under the means which have been uſed with them in this 
ſtate, inſtead of being happy in the next, will be awfully 
miſerable ; not to continue ſo finally, but that they may be 
convinced of their folly, and recovered to a virtuous frame 
of mind: and this will be the effect of the future torments 
upon many ; the conſequence whereof will be their ſalva- 
tion,they being thus fitted for it. And there may be yet other 
ſtates, before the ſcheme of Gop may be perfected, and 
mankind univerſally cured of their moral diſorders, and in 
this way qualified for, and finally inſtated in, eternal hap- 
pineſs. But however many ſtates ſome of the individuals 
of the human ſpecies may paſs through, and of however long 
continuance they may be, the whole is intended to ſubſerve 
the grand deſign of univerſal happineſs, and will finally ter- 

7 Ii mina 
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minate in it; inſomuch, that the Son of God and Saviour 
of men, will not deliver up his truſt into the hands of the 
Father, who committed it to him, till he has diſcharged his 
obligations in virtue of it ; having finally fixed all men in 
heaven, when Gop will be A Hin Al]. 


A few of the arguments made uſe of in defence of this 
ſyſtem, are as follow.“ * | 


I. Chrift died not for a ſele& number of men only, but 
for mankind univerſally, and without exception or limitation. 


For the ſacred writers are ſingularly emphatical in ex- 
preſſing this truth. They ſpeak not only of Chriſt's “ dy- 
ing for us, for our fins,” ** for ſinners,” © for the ungod- 
ly,” for the unjuſt;;' but affirm, in yet more extenſive 
terms, that he died for the world,” for '** the whole world.” 
See I Theſſ. v. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 3. Rom. v. 6, 8. 1 Pet. 
iii. 19 John i. 29. iii. 16. 17. 1 John. ii. 2, Heb. ii. 
9, and a variety of other paſſages. | 


If Chrift died for all, it is far more reaſonable to believe, 
that the whole human kind, in conſequence of his death, 
will finally be ſaved, than that the greateſt part of them 
ſhould periſh. More honor is hereby reflected on Gop; 
greater virtue is attributed to the blood of Chriſt ſhed on 
the croſs ; and inſtead of dying in vain, as to any real good 
which will finally be the event, with reſpect to the greateſt 
part of mankind, he will be made to die to the beſt and 
nobleſt purpoſe, even the eternal happineſs of a whole world 
of intelligent and moral beings. | 

II. It is the purpoſe of 'Gop, according to his good 


pleaſure, that mankind univerſally, in W 1 
deat 


* 7 | I 

-* The learned auth& of the performance, whence theſe argu- 

ments are extracted, has illuſtrated the paſſages of ſcripture quo- 

ted, by critica] notes on the original language; and by ſhewing 

their analogy to other paſſages in the inſpired writings. Thoſe 
1 form a juſt idea of the arguments muſt conſult the 

wokk itſelf. | ' + 


— 
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death of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall certainly arid: finally 
be ſaved. 


The texts which aſcertain this, are thoſe which follow : 
Firft.—Rom. v. 12th to the end. There Adam is conſid- 
ered as the ſource of damage to mankind univerſally : And 
Chriſt on the other hand, as a like ſource of advantage to 
the ſame mankind ; but with this obſervable difference, 
that the advantage on the ſide of Chriſt exceeds, overflows, 
abounds, beyond the damage on the fide of Adam; and this 
to all mankind. The 15th, 16th, and 17th verſes are abſo- 
lutely unintelligible upon any other interpretation. 


Another text to the purpoſe of our preſent argument, we 
meet with in Rom. viii. from the 19th to the 24th verſe. On 
the one hand it is affirmed of the creature, that is, of man- 
kind in general, that they are ſubjected to vanity, that is, the 
imperfections and infelicities of a vain mortal life here on 
earth. On the other hand it is poſitively affirmed of the 
creature, or mankind in general, that they were not ſubjeQed 
to this vanity, finally and forever, but in conſequence of hope, 
not only that they ſhould be delivered from this unhappy 
ſubjection, but inſtated in immortal glory, as Gop's ſons. 


Another text to this purpoſe occurs in Col. i. 19, 20. 
For it pleaſed the Father, that in him ſhould all fulneſs dwell ; 
« and (having made peace through the blood of the croſs ) by him 
fo reconcile” all things unto himſelf, &c. s And in this epiſtle, 
ii. chap. 9 verſe, the apeſtle, ſpeaking of Chriſt, ſays, “ in 
Him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily,” that is, he 
is the glorious perſon in whom Gop has really lodged, and 

through 


Our author paraphraſes theſe texts in the following manner, 
It pleaſed the Father that all communicable fulne/s ſhould be 
lodged in his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and by him as his great agent, 
(having prepared the way for it by his blood ſhed on the croſs) 
to change back again all things to himſe /; I ſay by him it pleaſed 
the Father to change the fate of this lower world, of the men, and 
the things of it, whether they be on the carth, or in the braven 
that encompaſſes it. 


* 1 


things, Eph. iv. 10. And as the filling all things in the, lap- 


unity of the faith unto a penfact man, unto the meaſure of 0d 


to his moral goverment. 
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- through whom he will actually communicate all the fulneſs 
wherewith he intends this lapſed world ſhall be filled, in vr- 
der to its reſtoration. And Chriſt having this fulneſs lodged 
in him, aſcended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all 


ſed wotld, that they might be reſtored, was the final cauſe 
of the aſcenſion of Chriſt up to heaven, all things muſt AC- 
_ cordingly be filled in fact by him ſooner or later. The 
© apoſtle, therefore, obſerves in the fallowing verſes, not only 
that he has imparted gifts, in proſecution of the end of his 
exaltation, but that, in order to the full accompliſhment of 
it, he would go on to impart them, till we all come vo the 


Nature of the fulneſs of Chriſt.” And it is declared, in Ephe 
I. 9, 19, that all theſe things, in heaven and earth, ſhall be 
reduced from the ſtate they were in by means of the lapſe, - 

into a well ſubjeQed and ſubordinate whole, by Chriſt. 

2 proof of the preſent propoſition we find 1 in 1 Tim. 
ii. 4. If Gop is able, in conſiſtency with men's make ag 
3 and inelligent agents, to effect their ſalvation, his de- 
firing they ſhould 3 ſaved, and his eventually ſaving them, 
are convertible terms. 


III. As a means in order to men's being made meet 
for ſalvation, Gop will,. ſoaner or later, in this flate or ants” 
ther, reduce them all under a willing and obedient ſubjeftion 


The texts which confirm this propoſition, are numerous. 
The apoſtle ſays, in 1 John iii. 8, For this purpeſe war 
the Son Gop manifefted, that he might deſtroy the works of 


| the Devil. Parallel to this paſſage, ſee John i. 29, Matt. 


1. 21, and Pſa. viii. 5, 6. as explained and argued from 
Heb, ii. 6, 9. Theſe words are applicable to Chriſt in - 
their ſtri& and full ſenſe : And if all things, without any 
limitation or exception, ſhall be brought under ſubjection 


to Chriſt, then the time muſt come, ſooner er later, in this 


fate or ſome other, when vue fhall be no > rebels * 


J. % 
4 
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che ſons of Adam, no enemies againſt the moral government 
of Gon. For there is no way of reducing rebels, fo as to 
deſtroy their character as ſuch, but by making them walling 
and obedient ſubjefts. That this ſcripture is thus to be un- 
derſtood is evident by a parallel paſſage in Phil. f. 9. 10, 


It. The next portion of ſcripture 1 in proof of the preſent - 


propoſition, we meet with in 1 Cor. xv. chap. from the 
24th to the end of the 29th yerſe. Though the apoſtle, in 
this paragraph, turns our view to the end of the mediatory 


ſcheme, it is affirmed, that univerſal ſubjection to Chriſt ſhall | 


firſt be effected, in a variety of as ſtrong and extenſive terms 
as could well have been uſed: s by © putting down all rule, 
#nd all authority and potuer : by , putting « all enemies under 


H feet,” &c. It is an of ſpecial notice, that before 


Chriſt's delivery of the mediatorial kingdom to the Father, 
the · laſt enemy muſt be de eftroyed, which is Death, the ſecond 
death, which thoſe who die wicked men, muſt ſuffer, before 
they can be reduced under willing ſubjection to Jeſus Chriſt. 

For the firſt death cannot be called the laft enemy with pro- 
priety and truth, becauſe the ſecond death is poſterior to it, 
and has no exiſtence till that has been ſo far deſtroyed,as to 
allow of a reſtoration to life, 


The 7wo periods, when the mediatory kingdom is in the 
Hands of Jeſus Chriſt, and when God as King, will be im- 
medlately All in All, are certainly quite diſtin from each 
other. And the reign of Chriſt in his mediatorial kingdom, 
may be divided into two general periods. The one takes in 
this preſent tate of exiſtence, in which Chriſt reigns at the 
bead of Gop's kingdom of, grace, and that one ct whereof 
will be the reduction of a number of the ſons of Adam un- 


der ſuch an obedience to Gop, as that they will be fitted for 


2 glorious immortality in the next nate. The other peried of 
Chriſt's-reign, is that which intervenes between the general 
reſurrefion and judgment, and the time when Gon ſhall be 
All in All. This ſtate may contain a duration of ſo long 
continuance, as to anſwer | to the ſcripture phraſe, «5 roug 
aluuag 
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Mitovze Twy owes, for ever and ever; or, as might more pro- 
perly be rendered, for ages of ages. During the whole of 
this ſtate, the righteous ſhall be happy, and the w:icked, who 


are moſt obdurate, miſerable, till they are reduced as willing 


and obedient ſubiects to Chriſt ; which, when accompliſhed, 
the grand pericd (ſhall commence, when Gon ſhall be him- 
ſelf immediately All in All. 


IV. The ſcripture language concerning the reduced or 
reſtored, in conſequence of the mediatory interpoſition of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, is ſuch as leads us into the thought, that it is 
comprehenſive of mankind univerſally. 


There is one text at leaſt ſo fully expreſſive of this idea, 
as renders it incapable of being underſtood in any other 
ſenſe ; it is Rev. v. 13: And every creature which is in hea- 
den, and an the eurtb, and under the earth, and ſuch as are in 
© the ſea, and all that are in them, heard J ſaying, Bleſſing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that fitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. 

Dr. Chauncy's Salvation of all Men, p. 12,13, 20, 22, 81, 

gr, 117, 118, 123, 124, 125, 126, 146, 163, 167, 170, 
171, 172,173, 177, 158, 179. 182, 183, 184, 186, 197, 
198, 208, 209, 211, 217, 218, 219, 222, 237, 238. 


UNIVERSALISTS. This title alſo diſtinguiſhes thiſe 
who embrace the ſentiments of Mr. Relley, a modern preach- 
er of univerſal ſalvation, in England, and Mr. Murray, in 
America. This denomination build their ſcheme upon the 
© following foundation, viz.* 


That Chriſt as Mediator, was ſo united to mankind, that 
his actions were theirs, his obedience and ſufferings theirs, 
and conſequently he has as fully reſtored the whole human 
race to the divine favor, as if all had obeyed and ſuffered in 
their own perſons. The divine law now, has no demands 
; upon 
© © The difference between this party and the Chauncean Uni- 
verſaliſts, will appear * by comparing this with the pre- 
* article. | | 
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them, nor condemning power over them. Their ſal- 
vation ſolely depends upon their «nion to Chriſt, which 
Gon conſtituted and eſtabliſhed before the world began. 
And by virtue of this union, they will all be admitted to 
heaven at the laſt day; not one of Chriſt's members, not 
one of Adam's race, will be finally loſt. Chriſt having ta- 
ken on him the ſeed of Abraham, he in them, and they in 
him, fulfilled all righteouſneſs, obeyed the law, and under- | 
went the penalty for the paſt tranſgreſſion, being all made 
perfect in one. According to this union, or being in him, as 
branches in the vine, as members in the body, &c. the people 
are conſidered together with him through all the circum- 
ſtances of his birth, life, death, reſurrection, and glory. And 
thus conſidering the whole law fulfilled in Jeſus, and ap- 
prehending ourſelves united-to him, his condition ard ſtate 
is ours. And thus ſtanding in him, we can read the law, or 
the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments without fear.; be- 
cauſe all the threatenings in the law of Gop, have been ex- 
ecuted upon us (as ſinners and law-breakers) in him. And 
this ſacrifice of Jeſus is all- ſufficient, without any act of ours, 
mental or external. 


This denomination allege, that the union of Chriſt and 
his church, is a neceſſary conſideration for the right expla- 
nation of the following ſcriptures ; as Pſa. cxxxiv. 16. In 
thy book all my members were written. Eph. v. 30, We are 
members of his bedy, of his fleſh, and of his bones. 1 Cor. xii. 
26, Whether one member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with it: 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 1 
Cor. xii. 12, For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being many, are one Body: 
ſo alſo is Chriſt. , See Col. i. 18. Eph. i. 22, 23. Col. 
ii. 10. Rom. xii. 5. Eph. ii. 16. Heb. ii, 11. John 
xvii. 22, 23, and a variety of other paſſages in the inſpir- 
ed writings. | 


I be ſcriptures affirm, that by the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men, unto condemnation, © Rom. v. 8. = 
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all have ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of Gov. Rom. 
iii. 25. It is evident hence, that in Adam's offence all of- 
fended ; which ſuppoſes ſuch a union between Adam and 
his offepring, that his ſin was their fin, and his ruin their 
ruin: thus by his offence were they made ſinners ; whilſt 
they included in him were in paſſivity, and he the active 
conſciouſneſs of the whole. And that his ſin has corrupted 
the whole maſs of mankind, both the ſcriptures and com- 
mon experience evidently declare. If it is granted that 
there was ſuch a union between Adam and his offspring, as 
rendered his fin their's, why ſhould it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that the like union ſubſiſting between Jeſus and 
his ſeed, renders his condition their's ? eſpecially, as the 
apoſtle has ſtated the matter thus: As by ene man's diſobe- 
dience, many were made ſinners ; ſo by the obedience of one, ſhall 
many be made righteous. Rom, v. 19, The ſcriptures 
here ſhewing the method of ſin in Adam, and of grace in 
Chriſt, take an occaſion to illuſtrate the latter by the for- 
mer: intimating, that as ſin came upon all Adam's poſterity 
by his ſingle act, before they had any capacity of ſinning, 
after the ſimilitude of his tranſgreſſion, or of perſonal con- 
currence with him in his iniquity ; it muſt have been from 
ſuch a union to him, as rendered his condition their's, in 
whatever ſtate he was. Thus, by one man's diſobedience, 
many were made finners. In like manner, Chriſt's right 
eouſneſs is upon all his ſeed ; by his ſingle act, before they 
had any capacity of obeying, after the ſimilitude of his obe- 
dience 3; or of aſſenting to what he did, or ſuffered : this 
manifeſts ſuch a union to him, as renders his condition 
' their's, in every ſtate which he paſſed through, inſomuch 
that his righteouſneſs, with all the bleſſings and fruits there- 
of, is theirs, before they were conſcious of exiſtence : Thus 
by the obedience of one, are many made righteous. 


To prove that the atonement was ſatisfactory for the 
whole human race, they allege, that the ſcriptures abound 
with * declarations to this effect: 7 he reſtitution of 
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all things is preached by the mouth of all God's holy prophets 
een fince the world began. It is faid that Chriſt died for all, 
that he ts the propitiatian for our fins, and nit for oursonly, 
' But for the ſins of the whole world. 


This denomination admit of no puniſhment for ſin, but 
what Chriſt ſuffered ; but ſpeak of a puniſhment which is. 
conſequent upon n, as darkneſs, diſtreſs, and miſery, which, 
they aſſert, are ever attendant, upon ?ran/greſſion. But as 
the ſcriptures aſſure us, the blond of Feſus cleanſeth from all 

ſin, that myſtery of iniquity, which is ſo predominant at 
preſent in the human heart, will finally be conſumed by the 
Spirit of his mouth, and be deſtroyed by the brightneſs of his com- 
ing. As to know the true Gop, and Feſus Chriſt is life eter- 
nal; and as all ſhall know him from the leaſt to the great- 
et; that knowledge, or belief, will conſequently diſpel 
or ſave from all that darkneſs, diſtreſs, and fear which is 
ever attendant on guilt and unbelief : and being perfectly ho- 
ly, we ſhall conſequently be perfectly and eternally happy. 
 Relly's Union, p. 7, 8, 13, 14, 22, 36, 36, 
Townſend's Remarks, p. 16, 17. 
Female Catechiſm, p. 13. 

As the reader has been preſented with a brief account or 
the arguments uſed by the late learned and ingenious Dr. 
Chauncy, in favor of univerſal ſalvation, it is proper to give 
a ſketch of the reaſons his opponents have — on the 
oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, 


A few of the argyments, alleged to * the eternity of 


future puniſhment, are as follow. 


The ſacred ſcriptures expreſsly dds that the puniſh- 
ment of the finally impenitent ſhall be eternal. Matt. xvii. 
8, It is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rathes 
than having two hands or two feet, ta be caſt into everlaſting 
fire. Chap. xxv. 41, Then ſhall he ſay unto them on the 1 
hand, depart from me ye curſed,into everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angelt. Verſe 46, m__ ſhall go away inte 
OY | K k — 
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everlaſting puniſhment. Mark ix. 43, If thy hand offend ihr, 


cut it off ; it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands, to go into hell, into the fire that never ſhall be 
quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. Rev. xiv. 11, And the ſmoke of their torment aſ- 
cendeth up forever and ever. See alſo 2 Theſſ. i. 9. 2 Pet. 
ii, 17. Jude 13. Rev. xix. 3. Xx. 10. 


The texts concerning the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, are 
a. clear proof of endleſs puniſhment- Matt. xii. 31. 32. 
The blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall not be forgiven unto 
men. I hoſocver ſpeaketh againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it ſhall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world to come. 
See alſo Mark iii. 29. Luke xii. 10. 


So long as the goſpel rejects every idea of the ſalvation of 
men without forgiveneſs, ſo long will thoſe texts confute 
the ſalvation of all men.“ | 
The Apoſtle ſays, in 1 John v. 16, If any man ſee his Bro- 
ther fin a fin, which is not unto death, he ſhall aſk, and he ſhall 
give him life for them that fin not unto death. There is a fin 
unto death: I ds not ſay that he ſhall pray for it. It is evid- 
ent, we are not to pray for thoſe who ſin unto death, be- 
cauſe their ſalvation is impoſſible. For if their ſalvation is 
poſſible, no ſufficient reaſon can be given, why we ſhould not 
pray for it. 

Ie is ſaid, Heb. vi. 4, 6, It is impoſſible for thoſe, who were 
| | once 
_-* Dr. Edwards aſſerts, that the hypotheſis of the Univerſaliſts 
precludes all poſſibility of the forgiveneſs of the damned, even 
en the ſuppoſition of their being finally admitted to heavenly hap- 
pinels. ' Forgiveneſs implies, that the ſinner forgiven is not pun- 
iſhed in his on perſon, according to law and juſtice. On the 
ſcheme of the Univerfalifts, all the damned are in their own per- 
ſons puniſhed, according to law and juſtice, in that they ſuffer that 
Puniſhment, which is neceſſary to lead them to repentance, The 
New Teſtament every where repreſents, that all who are ſaved, 

are ſaved in a way of forgiveneſs, 
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once enlightened, and have tafted of the heavenly gift, and were 
partakers of the H:ly Ghoft, and have tafted the good word of 
Gov, and the powers of the world to come ; if they ſhould fall 
away, to renew them again to repentance. Since it is impoſ- 
ſible to renew them to repentance, it is impoſſible that they 
can be ſaved. Of like import is Chap x. 26, 27, For if we 
fon wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more ſacrifice fer fin, but a certain 
fearful looking for judgment, and fiery indignation, which ſhall 
devour the adverſaries. If there remains no more a ſacrifice 
for ſin ; then neither will the man whoſe character is here 
deſcribed, be able, by his own ſufferings, to make a ſacrifice 
or ſatis faction for his ſins, nor will the ſacrifice of Chriſt 
be longer of any avail to him. And if the judgment and 
fiery indignation, which ſhall deyour the adverfaries,remain 
for him, he will ſuffer them without a poſſibility of eſcape, 
either by the ſacrifice of Chriſt, or in conſequence of his 
own ſufferings. | 


The wo denounced by Chriſt on Judas, alſo ſeems to re- 
main a demonſtrative proof of endleſs puniſhment. Matt, 
xxvi. 24, and. Mark xiv. 21, e to that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed ; good were it for that man, if he had 
never been barn, Let Judas ſuffer a temporary miſery of 
ever ſo great duration, it muſt be infinitely leſs than an end- 
leſs duration of happineſs. So that if Judas was finally to 
enjoy endleſs happineſs, he would be an infinite gainer by 
his exiſtence, let the duration of his previous miſery be what 
it might. It was therefore on the ſuppoſition of his final 
ſalvation, not only good, but infinitely good, that he had 
been born, which is a direct contradiction to the declara- 
tion of our Saviour. | 


* 


All thoſe texts which declare, that thoſe who die impen- 
itent ſhall periſh, ſhall be caſt away, and rejected, diſprove 
wniverſal ſalvation. As 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Pet. ii. 12, &c. 
With what truth or propriety can thoſe be ſaid, to periſh, 
4 be 


2 


* 
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be caſt away, 7 reed, de frayed, and . who ſhall Coat I 
be ſaved ?. 

So it is ſaid, in Heb vi. 8, That which beareth 3 
brivrs, ts rejedted, and is nigh unto curſing, whoſe end is to be 
burned, How is the end of any man to be burned, if all 
ſhall finally be ſaved ? Prov. x. 28, The expectation of the 
wicked ſball periſh. If all arc ſaved, the expectation the 
wicked have of final happineſs, will never be cut off. | 


The figurative deſcriptions of the puniſhment of the wick- 
ed are ſtrong, emphatical, and deciſive of it as pages 
reſtitution, and of endleſs duration. It is ſet forth by de- 

von ring fire, by eternal fire, everlaſting burnings ; ; and if poſ- 
ſible more ſtrongly, by the worm that dieth not, and a fire that 
is not quenched. This muſt mean a puniſhment, which hath 
not, and never ſhall have an end, 


The ſcripture repreſents, that at the end of the world, all 
things are brought to an end. 1 Pet. iv, 7, But the end of 
all things is at hand. When all things ſha l have come to 
their end, they will be in a fixed unalterable ſtate, and after 
that, there can be no paſſi ng from hell to heaven. Rey, 
xxii. 11, 12, He that is unjuſt, let him be un juft fill ; and 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy till; and he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous fill ; and he that is holy, let him be holy 
fill. And behold I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, 
19 give to overy man, according as his work ſhall be. Theſe 
Jaſt words with verſe 10, determine this text to refer to the 
. general judgment, For a period, ages of ages, after the 
general judgment, cannot be ſaid to come quickly, and to 
be at hand. 


The reprefentation, in the parables of our 1 is, that 
after the general judgment, the tares and chaff ſhall no more 
be mixed with the wheat; nor the good with the bad fiſh. 
Nor is there any intimation, that the tares and the chaff 
will become wheat, or the bad putrid fiſh become good; 


but the contrary is plainly implied in the parables them. 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, Beſides the judgment is ſaid to be eternal au,; 
doubtleſs with reſpect to the endleſs and unchangeable con- 
ſequences. But if the judgment be ſtrictly eternal with 
reſpe& to its conſequences, the puniſhment of the damned 
will be without end, 


The parables before mentioned, further prove endleſs 
puniſhment, as they repreſent, that the bad fiſh are caſt 
away ; that the tares and chaff are burnt up. How is this 
conſiſtent with their final ſalvation and happineſs ? 


The peculiar epithets and emphaſis put upon the future 
judgment indicates it final. It is frequently ſtyled the 1% 
day ; and the great. works appropriated to it, are, the uni- 
verſal reſurrection, and univerſal judgment and deciſion of 
the ſtates of the whole moral world. | 


That the wicked will never be releaſed from puniſh- 
ment, and paſs from hell into the abodes of the bleſſed, is 
aſſerted hy our Saviour in the words, which he repreſents 
Abraham ſpeaking to the rich man, Luke xvi. 26. And be- 
ſides all this, ' between us and you, there is a great gulf fixed : 
fo that they, which would paſs from hence to you, cannot; nei- 
ther can they paſs to us, that would come from thence. 


John iii. 36, He that believeth on the Sen, hath everlaſting 
life but he that believeth not on the Son, ſhall not ſee life: 
but the wrath of Gop abideth on him. If all are to be ſa- 
ved, then all will ſee and enjoy life ; which is contrary to 
the expreſs words of ſcripture. | 


All the texts which ſpeak of the divine vengeance, fury, 
wrath, iudignation, fiery indignation, c. hold forth ſome 
other puniſhments, than that, which is merely diſciplinary. 

* Dr. Edwards, and the other advocates for the eternity of fu- 
ture puniſhment, aſſert that the Greek words &+wv and aw; 

Krickly imply an endleſs duration. On the other hand, Dr. 
Chauncy has taken great pains to ſhew, that, they mean a lim- 
ited duration, 
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See Deut. xXXIi. 4. Rom. iii. 5, 6. xii. 9. 2 Theſl, 
i. 8, &c. 


Beſide the arguments drawn directly from texts of ſcrips 
ture, there is one from the general nature of the goſpel. 


Thoſe who die impenitent, deſerve an endleſs puniſh- 
ment; for if endleſs puniſhment is not the penalty threat- 
ened in the law, no account can be given of the penalty of 
the law, It cannot be the temporary puniſhment actually 
ſuffered by the damned, becauſe then they would be finally 
ſaved without forgiveneſs. It cannot be a temporary pun- 
iſhment of leſs duration, than that which is ſuffered by the 
damned, becauſe, on that EIN they are puniſhed 
more than they deſerve. It cannot be a temporary puniſh- 
ment of longer duration, than that, which the Iefiprinik 
abundantly declare the damned ſhall ſuffer ; becauſe no 
ſuch puniſhment is threatened in the law, or in any part of 


ſer? pture, It muſt therefore be an endleſs puniſhment, 


'The doQrine of the perpetuity of future puniſhment, is 
alſo confirmed by the conſtitution of nature, which con- 
neQs fin and miſery together, and will finally make the 
wicked neceſſarily miſerable, as long as they bave exiſt- 
ence ; unleſs this conſtitution be annihilated or ſuperſed- 
ed, by the grace of Gop, which he aſſures us pever ſhall be 
the caſe, 

| * Edwards Again Chauncy, p. +53». 228,280,282, 
| 284, 285, 287, 289, 293. 
T0 On Everlaſting Puniſoment, 9. 4, 67. 


* Y ALDENSES. Many authors of note make 
the antiquity of this denomination coeval with the apoſtolic 


age.“ The following is an extract you their confs ow Ug 
Fiaitb, 
»The learned Mr, Allix, in his hiflory of * r 
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faith, which is ſaid to have been copied out of certain ma- 
nuſcripts, bearing date near four hundred years before the 
time of Luther, and twenty before Peter Maldo. 


I. That the ſcriptures teach, that there is one Gop 41 
mighty, all wiſe, and all gad, who has made all things by 
his goodneſs ; for he formed Adam in his own image and 
likeneſs. But that by the envy of the Devil, and the diſobe- 
dience of Adam, fin entered into the world, and that we are 
ſinners in and by Adam. 


TI. That Chriſt was promiſed to our fathers, who re- 
ceived the lau, that ſo knowing by the /aw their unright- 
— 4 and inſufficiency, they might deſire the coming of 
Chriſt, to ſatisfy for their fins, and accompliſh the Jaw by 
himſelf. , 

ITI. That Chrift was born in the time appointed by 
God the Father; that is to ſay, in the time when all iniquity 
abounded, that he might ſhew us grace and mercy, as being 
faithful. | 

IV. That Chriſt is our life, truth, peace and righteouſneſs, 
as alſo 3 advocate, and prieſt, who died for the fal- 
vation of all who believe; and is riſen for our juſtification, 

V. That there is no Mediator and Advocate with Gop 
the Father, ſave Jeſus Chriſt. + 


VI. 


Piedmont, gives this account. That for three hundred years or 
more, the Biſhop of Rome attempted to ſubjugate the church of 
Milan under his juriſdiction, and at laſt the intereſt of Rome 


own their jurifdition, retired to the vallies, and thence were 
called Yallen/es, Mallenſes, or the People in the Yallies. [See 
Alliz's Hiſtory of the churches of Piedmont, and Perrin's Hiſtor 
of the Waldenſes.] 2 
wi the — hand the Papiſts derive their origin from Peter 

o. [See Dwpin's Church Hiſtory, and Dafreſney : Chrene- 
ligical Tables.) FI 
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Ni. That ates chis life, thexe are only two e the 
one for the ſaved, and the other for the damned. | 


VII. That the feafts, the vigils of ſaints, the water which 
they call holy ; as alſo to abſtain from fleſh on certain days, 
and the like; but eſpecially the maſſes, are 93 inventions of 
men, and ought to be rejected. 


VIII. That the Sacraments are fins of the holy thing, 
viſible forms of the inviſible grace: and that it is good for 
the faithful to uſe thoſe ſigns, or viſible forms but they are 
not eſſential to ſalvation. 


IX. That there are no other ſacraments but * and 
the Lord's ſupper. 


X. That we ought to honor the ſeaular powers, by ſub- 


jection, ready obedience, and paying of tributes. 
 Perrin's Hiſtory, of the Waldenſir, p. 226. 
« Athenian Oracle, vol. 1. p. 224. 


WICKLIFFITES, a denomination which ſprang up 
in England in the fourteenth century. They took their 
name from John Wickliff, Doctor and Profeſſor of Divinity 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, a man of an enterpriſing genius, 
and extraordinary learning. 


He began with attacking the juriſdiction of the Pope and 
the biſhops ; and declared, that penance had no ſort of merit 
in the ſight of Gop, unleſs followed with a reformed life. 
He was a warm oppoſer of abſalution. For he alleged, that 
it belonged to Gop alone to forgive fins ; but inſtead of 
acting as Gop's miniſters, the Romiſh clergy took upon 
them to forgive fins in their own names. He alſo taught, 

that external confeſſion was not neceſſary to ſalvation ; ex- 
claimed againſt indulgences, prayers to the ſaints, the celibary 
of the clergy. the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, monaſtic Ne 
and other practices i in the Romiſo Church, © 


He not only exhorted che laity to ſtudy the a 
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of alſo ranſiated into Engliſh theſe divine books, in order 
fo render the peruſal of them more univerfal, 


The followers of Wickliff were alſo called Lollards. 
Moſbeim's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 166. 
Gilpin's Life of Wickliff, p. 67, 68, 73. 
Bailey's Dictionary, vol. 2. [ See Wickliffites.] 


WILHELMINIANS, a denomination which aroſe in 
the thirteenth century; ſo called from / ilbelmina, a Bohemi- 
an woman,who reſided in the territory of Milan. She per- 
ſuaded a large number, that the Holy Ghoſt was become 
incarnate in her perſon, for the ſalvation of a great part 
of mankind. 


According to her doctrine, none were ſaved by the blood 
of Jeſus, but true and pious Chriſtians; while the Fews, 
Saracens, and unworthy Chriſtians, were to obtain ſalva- 
tion through the Holy Spirit which dwelt in her ; and that 
in confequence thereof, all which had happened to Chriſt, 
during his appearance upon earth in the human nature, was 


to be exactly renewed in her perſon, or rather in that of 


the _ Ghoſt, which was united to her. 
Moſbeim i Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, val. 3. p. 131. 


RE CT DR 


| Zacnrans, diſciples of Zacheus, a native of, 


Paleſtine; who about the year 350, retired to a mountain 


near the city of Feruſalem, and there per formed his devotions 

in ſecret ; pretending that prayer was only agreeable to 

Gop, when it was performed ſecretly and in ſilence, 
IE 5 Hifterical Library, vol. 2. p. 516. 


ZANZALIANS. [See Jacobites. ] 


ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the ancient Proteſtants ; 


' {9 called from Ulric Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland, who 
L1 received 
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received the doctorꝰs cap at Baſil, in 1501. He poſſeſſed an 
uncommon ſhare of penetration, and acuteneſs of genius. 

Zuinglius declaimed againſt zudulgerces, the maſs, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and other doctrines of the Romiſh 
church. He differed both from Luther and Calvin in the 
following point, viz. He ſuppoſed only a /ymbolical or fig- 
urative preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt in the Eu- 
chariſt, and repreſented a pious remembrance of Chriſt's 
death, and of the benefits it procured to mankind, as the 
only fruits which aroſe from the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper.® „ 

He was alſo for removing dut of the churches, and abol- 
iſhing in the ceremonies of public worſhip, many things 
which Luther was diſpoſed to treat with toleration and in- 
dulgence, ſuch -as images, altars, wax tapers, the form of 
exorciſm, and private confeſſion. 

The religious tenets of this denomination were, in moſt 
other points, ſimilar to thoſe of the Lutherans. ['See Lu- 
therans. ] | | 


' Meoſbrim's Ecclefaftical Hiflory, vol. 4. p. 66, 79 
Broughton's Hiftorical Library, wol, 2. p. 5 19. 


Luther held conſubftantiation ; and Calvin acknowledged a 
teal, though /diritual preſerce of Chriſt in the Jarrament, So that 
they all three entertained different ſentiments upon this ſubject. 


Exp of TRR FirsT Part. 


HE Religions which are not included in 
the foregoing work, are the Pagan, Ma- 
hometan, Jews, and Deiſts. Of theſe, 
the Pagan is the moſt extenſive ; and 
the worſhip of the Grand Lama is the 
moſt extenſive and ſplended mode of Paganiſm. 


The religion of Lama made conſiderable progreſs in earl * 


times. It was adopted in a large part of the globe. It is 
profeſſed all over Thibet, and Mongalia, is almoſt univer- 
fal in greater and leſs Bucharia, and ſeveral provinces of 
Tartary ; and has ſome followers in the kingdom of Caſſi- 
mere in India, and in China.* 


The Grand Lama is a name given to the ſovereign Pon- 
tif, 


* Dr. Stiles's Eledtion Sermon, p. 76. 
Raynal's Hiſtory of the Indies, vol, 2. p. 219. 
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tiff, or High Prieſt of the Thibetian Tartars, * reſides at 
* Patoli, a vaſt palace on a mountain, near the banks of Ba- 
rampooter, about ſeven miles from Lahaſſa. The foot of 
this mountain is inhabited by twenty thouſand Lamis, or 
Prieſts, who have their ſeparate apartments round about the 
mountain; and according to their reſpective quality, are 
placed nearer, or at a greater diſtance from the ſovereign 
Pontiff, He is not only worſhipped by the eee but 
alſo is the great object of adoration for the various tribes of 
heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt tract of conti- 
nent, which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to 
Correa, on the ſea of Japan. He is not only the ſovereign 
Pontiff, the vicegerent of the Deity on earth, but the more 
remote Tartars are ſaid, to abſolutely regard him as the De- 
ity himſelf ; and call him Gop, the everlaſting Father of 
heaven. They believe him to be immortal, and endowed 
with all knowledge and virtue, Every year they come up 
from different parts to worſhip and make rich offerings at 
his ſhrine, Even the Emperor of China, who is a Man- 
_ chou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him in 
| A his religious capacity; and actually entertains, at a great 
4 expenſe, in the palace of Peking, an inferior Lama, depu- 
oy ted as his nuncio from Thibet.“ The Grand Lama is ne- 
4 ver to be ſeen but in a ſecret place of his palace, amidſt a 
great number of lamps, ſetting croſs legged upon a cuſhion, 
and decked all over with gold and precious ſtones ; where, 
t a diſtance, the people proſtrate themſelves before him, it 
ice not lawful for any, ſo much as to kiſs his feet. He 
returns not the leaſt ſign of reſpect, nor ever ſpeaks, even to 
the greateſt princes ; but only lays his hand upon their 
heads, and they Ire fully perſuaded they receive from thence 
a full forgir eneſs of all their ſins. 


"ON | | The 
* Guthrie's Geography, (edition printed 1788,) p. 660. 
Economy of Human Life, p. 5. ; , 


| The great Lama: ſeldom ſhew themſelves, the better to maĩn- 
-— tain 
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The Sunniaffes or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet as R 


a holy place; and the Lama always entertains a body of 
two or three hundred in his pay. Beſide his religious in- 
fluence and authority, the Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of un- 
limited power throughout his dominions, which are very 
extenſive.} The inferior Lamas, who form the moſt nu- 
merous, as well as the moſt powerful, body in the ſtate, have 
the prięſthood entirely in their hands ;; and beſides, fill up 
many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration 
among them. The whole country, like Italy, abounds 
with prieſts ; and they entirely ſubſiſt on tke great number 
of rich preſents which are ſent them from the utmoſt ex- 
tent of Tartary, from the empire of the Great Mogul, and 


from almoſt all parts of the Indies. 5 


The opinion of thoſe who are reputed the moſt orthodox 
among the Thibetians, is, that when the Grand Lama ſeems 
to die either of old age, or of infirmity, his ſoul in fa& only 
quits a crazy habitation to look for another, younger or bet- 
ter, and is diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by 
certain tokens known only to the Lamas, or prieſts, in which 
order he always appears. In 1774 the Grand Lama was 


the ay/hzo Lama ; who, in authority and ſanity of cha- 
rater, is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority, 
acts as chief. 


* 

Almoſt all the nations of the Eaſt, except the Mahomet-" 
ans, believe the Metempſychoſis as the moſt importanemticle 
of their faith ; eſpecially the inhabitants of Thibet and 

Ava, the Peguans, Siamefe, the greateſt part of the Chineſe 
and 


tain the veneration they have inſpired for their perſon and myſ⸗- 
teries; but they give audience to ambaſſadors, and admit prin- 
ces who come to viſit them. Their picture is always in full 
* view, being hung up over the doors of the temple, at Patoli. 


1 Guthrie, P · 661. 
Economy of Human Liſe, p. 5. 
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, and Japan eſe, and the Monguls and Kalmucks, who chan- 
""ged the religion of Schamaniſm, for the worſhip of the 
Grand Lama. 


According to the doctrine of this Metempſychofin the ſoul 
is always in action, and never at reſt : for no ſooner does 
ſhe leave her old habitatjon, but ſhe enters a new one. The 
Datlat Lama being a divine perſon, can find no better lodg- 
ing than the body of his ſucceſſor ; or the Foe reſi ing in 
the Datlai Lama which paſſes to his ſucceſſor : and his be- 
ing aGop to whom all things are known, the Dailai Lama 
is therefore acquainted with every thing which happened 
during his reſidence in his former body.* 


This religion is ſaid to have been of three thoufand years 
ſtanding; and neither time, nor the influence of men, has 
had the power of ſhaking the authority of the Grand Lama. 

This theocracy extends as fully to temporal, as to ſpirit» 
mal concerns. 


The Eaſt-India Company made a treaty with the Lama, 
in 1774.1 
THE My:hammedans, or Mahometans, derive their name 
and doctrine from Mohammed, or Mahomet, who was born 
in Arabia in the ſixth century. He was endowed with a 
MP. 2 genius, and poſſeſſed an enterpriſe and ambitiot po- 
ar to himſelf. He pretended to receive revelations ; 
| E that Gop ſent him into the world, not only 
| ch his will, but to compel mankind to embrace it, 
giſtrates of Mecca were alarmed at the progrefs of 
£ tines, and Mohammed being appriſed of their deſign 
to de roy him, fled zo Medina : from this flight, which 
happened in the 622d year of Chriſt, his followers compute 
their time. This era is called in Arabic, Hegira. 


The book in which the Mahometan religion is contained, 
| 9 


} ® Annual Regiſter for 1780, p. 62. 
>” + Middleton's Geography, vol. 1, p. 33» | 
> Guthrie, p. 662, = 5 
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js called the Kor#n, or Alcordu, by way of ettiinence, as v 3 
ſay the Bible, which means the Boot.“ Its doctrines made ad 


a moſt rapid progreſs over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Per- 
ſia; and Mohammed became the moſt powerful monarch in 
his time. His ſucceſſors ſpread their religion and conqueſts 
over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe ; and they 
ſill give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind. f 


The great doctrine of the Lordn is the unity of Gop : to 
reſtore which point, Mohammed pretended was the chief end 
of his miſſion ; it being laid dowh by him as a fundamen- 
tal truth, that there never was, nor ever can be more than 
one true orthodox religion. For though the particular laws 
or ceremonies are only temporary, and ſubject to alteration 
according to the divine direction, yet the ſubſtance of it 
being eternal truth, is not liable to change, but continues 
immutably the fame. And he taught, that whenever this 
religion became neglected, or corrupted in eſſentials, Gon 
had the goodneſs to re-inform and re-admoniſh mankind -- -- 
thereof by ſeveral prophets, of whom Moſes and Feſus were 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed, till the appearance of Mohammed. 
The Korn aſſerts Jeſus to be the true Meſſias, the word and 
" of God, worker of miracles, healer of diſeaſes, preacher 

heavenly doctrine, and exemplary pattern of a perfect life ; 

nying that he was crucified, but affirming that he aſcent 3 
ded into Paradiſe ; $ and that his religion was mended by: * 
Mohammed, who was the ſeal of the prophets, and was ſent * 

N | from 

The generality of the Mobhammedan: believe, that the firſt 
manuſeript of the Koran has been from everlaſting by God's 
throne, written on a table of vaſt bigneſs called the Pre/erved Ta- 
ble, in which are recorded the divine decrees : that a copy from . 
this table, in one volume on paper, was, by the miniſtry of the | 
angel Gabriel, ſent down to the loweſt heaven, in the month of ,, 
Ramadan. [See Salts Korin.] _—— 
* + Guthrie, p. 718. EX 
7 Sales Horan, vol. 1. p. 83. 
9 Tur Spy. vol. 7. Þ+ 2035. 
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» from Gop to reſtore the true religion, which was corrupted 


in his time, to its primitive ſimplicity ; with the addition, 
however, of peculiar laws and ceremonies, ſome of which 
had been uſed in former times, and others were now firſt 
inſtituted, 


The Mzhammedans divide their religion into two general 
parts—faith or theory, and religion or practice. Faith or 
theory is contained in this confeſſion of faith. There is but 
one Gop, and Mohamnmied is his prophet. Under theſe two 
propoſitions are comprehended fix diſtin branches. — 


t. Belief in Gop.—2, In his angels.—3. In his ſcrip- 


| tures.—4. In his prophets.—5. In the reſurrection and 


judgment 6. In God's abſolute decrees. 
They reckon four points relating to pratice,—viz.— 


1. Prayer, with waſhings, &c.—2, Alms.—3. Faſting, 
4. Pilgrimage to Mecca.* | 


The'idea which Mohammed taught his diſciples to enter- 


tain, of the Supreme Being, may be ſeen from a mag ad- 


dreſs he made to his countrymen, which is as follows : 


„Citizens of Mecca! 
The hour is now come, when you muſt give an ac@unt 
of your reaſon and your talents. In vain have you receiv- 


- Ud them from an Almighty Maſter, liberal and beneficent— 
in caſe you uſe them negligently, or if you never reflect. 


In the name of this Maſter, 1 muſt tell you, he will not ſuf- 


fer you to abuſe his ineſtimable gifts by Waſting life away 


unprofitably, and employing thetn only in unworthy amuſe- 


ments. No more permit deluſive pleaſures to diſtract your 


hearts! Open your minds and receive the truth! Wo to 
you for the unworthy notion ypu have entertained of Gop ! 
The heaven and the earth are his own |: and there is no- 


thing in all their copious furniture but what invariably obeys 
„ have never 


8  difdained 
e Sale's Korkn vol. p. 93, 94+ # 
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diſdained his ſervice ! and no being can reſiſt his will, mad | 


the exerciſe of his omnipotence ] He will call men to an 
account, and require of them the reaſon for all thoſe gods 
they have invented in defiance of reaſon | There it no other 
God but Gop, and him only we muſt adore! * 


The belief of the exiſtence of angels is abſolutely requir- 
ed in the Karin. The Mohammedans ſuppoſe they have pure 
and ſubtile bodies, created of fire ; and that they have vari- 
ous forms and offices ; ſome being employed in writing 
down the actions of men, others in carrying the throne of 

' Gop, and other ſervices. They reckon four · angels ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt ; Theſe are, Gabriel, who is employed in 
writing down the divine decrees ; Michael, the friend and 
protector of the Jews; Axrael, the angel of death; and 
Iſrafil, who will ſound the trumpet at the reſurrection. 
They likewiſe aſſign to each perſon two guardian angels, 


The Devil, according to the Koran, was once one of the 
higheſt angels, but fell for refuſing to pay homage to Adam 
at the command of Goo. 


Beſide angels and devils, the Mohammedans are taught 

e Koran to believe an intermediate order of creatures, 
which they call Fin, or Genii, created alſo of fire, but of a 
groſſer fabric than angels; and are ſubject to death. Some 
of theſe are ſuppoſed to be good, and others bad, and capa- 


ble of future ſalvation, or damnation as men are; whence 
Mohammed pretended to be ſent for the converſion of Genii 


as well as men, 
As to the ſcriptures, the Mohammedans are taught by the 


Koran, that Gop, in divers ages of the world, gave revela- 


tions of his will in writing to ſeveral prophets. The num- 
ber of theſe ſacred books according to them, are one hund- 
red and four; of which ten were given to Adam, fifty to 
Seth, thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other four, be- 


2 Boulanviller's Life of Mabomet, | * 
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ing the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, the Geſpel, and the Koran, 
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were ſucceſſively delivered to Moſes, David, Feſus, and Mo- 
hammed ; which laſt, being the ſeal of the prophets, theſe re-- 
velations are now cloſed. All theſe divine books, except» 
ing the four laſt, they agree to be entirely loſt; and their con- 
tents unknown. And of theſe four, the Pentateuch, Pſalms, 
and Goſpels, they ſay, have undergone ſo many alterations and 
corruptions, that very little credit is to be given to the pre- 
ſent copies in the hands of the Fews and Chriſtians. 


The number of prophets, who have been from time to time 
ſent into the world, amounts to two. hundred and twenty- 
four- thouſand ; among whom three hundred and thirteen 
were apoſtles, ſent with ſpecial commiſſions to reclaim man- 
kind from infidelity and ſuperftition 3 and fix of them 
brought new laws or diſpenſations, which ſucceſſively abro- 
gated the preceding. Theſe were Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moſes, Feſus, and Mohammed. | 


The next article of faith required by the Xor4n, is the 
belief of a general reſurrection and a future judgment. But 
before theſe, they believe there is an intermediate ſtate, both 
of the ſoul and of the body after death. When a corpſe is 
laid in the grave, two angels come and examine it concagn-"* 

ing the unity of Gos, and the miſſion of Mohammed. If the 

| body anſwers rightly, it is ſuffered to reſt in peace, and is 
refreſhed by the air of Paradiſe: it not, they beat it about 
the temples with iron maces ; then preſs the earth on the 

corpſe, which is gnawed and ſtung by ninety-nine dragons, 


with ſeven heads each. 


As to the ſouls of the faithful, when they are ſeparated 

from the body by the angel of death, they teach, that thoſe of 

the prophets are admitted into Paradiſe immediately. Some 

| . ſapp6ſe, the ſouls of belizvers are with Adam in the loweſt 

Ls, > heaven; and there are various other opinions _— 
= their ſtate. Thoſe wha are called the moſt orthodox, ho 

= that the ſouls of the wicked are confined in a dungeon un- 
OE. ey Aer 


» Sales Koran, vol. 1. Po 94. 95 5 
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% der u green rock, to be there tormented till their re-union 
with the body at the general reſurrection. | 


That the reſurrefion will be general, and extend to all 
creatures, both angels, genii, men, and animals, is the re- 
ceived opinion of the Mohammedans, which they ſupport by 
the authority of the Koran.* 

Mankind, at the reſurrection, will be diſtinguiſhed into 
three claſſes ; the firſt, of thoſe who go on ſoot ; the ſe- 


cond, of thoſe who ride ; and the third, of thoſe who > 
grovelling with their faces on the ground. The firſt cla 


will conſiſt of thoſe believers whoſe good works have been 


few ; the ſecond, of thoſe who are more acceptable to Gop ; 
whence Ali affirmed that the pious, when they come forth 
from their ſepulchres, ſhall find ready prepared for them, 
| White-winged camels, with ſaddles of gold. The third 
claſs will be compoſed of the infidels, whom Gop will 
cauſe to make their appearance with their faces on the 
ground. When all are aſſembled together, they will wait, 
in their ranks and orders for the judgment ; ſome ſay forty 
years, others ſeventy, others three hundred, and ſome noleſs 
than fifty er years. During which time they will 
ſuffer great inconveniences, the gaod as well as the bad,+ 
rom their thronging and preſſing upon each other, and the 
unuſual approach of the ſun, which will be no farther off 
them, than the diſtance of a mile ; ſo that the ſkulls of the 
wicked will boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed with 
ſweat. Atlength, God will come in the clouds ſurrounded 
by the angels, and will produce the books wherein every 
man's actions are written. Some (explaining thoſe words 

ſa. 


* Sale's Korkn, p. 96, 97. 


+ Yet they make a manifeſt difference between the fulerings 
of the righteous and the wicked: for the limbs of the former, 
particularly thoſe parts they uſed to waſh before prayer, ſhall 
Hine gloriouſly, and their ſuffering ſhall laſt no longer than the 
time neceſſary to ſay their prayers : and they ſhall be protected 
from the heat of the ſun by the ſhade of Gop's throne, 
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1 to fi tly uſed in the Koran, Gop will be ſwift i in taking 


nan account,) ſay, that he will judge all creatures in the ſpace 


of half a day ; and others, that it will be done in leſs time 
than the twinkling of an eye. At this tribunal], every ac- 
tion, thought, word, &c. will be weighed in a balance held 
by the angel Gabriel, of ſo vaſt a ſize, that its twa ſcales are 
capacious enough ta contain both heaven and earth. 


The trials being over, and the aſſembly diſſolved, thoſe 
who are to be admitted into Paradiſe, will take the right 
hand way and thoſe who are deſtined to hell- fire, the left; 
but both of them muſt firſt paſs the bridge called in Arabic, 
Al Sirat, which is laid over the middle of hell, and is de- 
ſcribed to be finer than a hair, and ſharper than the edge of 
a ſword, The wicked will miſs their aeg and fall head - 
long inta hell. / 


In the Koran it js faid that hell has ſeven gates; * firſt 
for the Muſſelmen, the ſecond for the Chriſliant, the third 
for the Fews, the fourth for the Sabiant, the fifth for the 
Magicians, the ſixth for the Pagans, the ſeventh and worſt 
of all, for the Hypoerites of all religions, The inhabitants 
| of hell will ſuffer a variety of torments, which ſhall be of 
eternal duration, except with thoſe who have embraced th 
true religion, who will be delivered thence, after they hav 
expiated their crimes by their ſufferings.+ 


The righteous, after having ſurmounted the difficulties 
in their paſſage, will enter Paradiſe, which they deſcribe to 
be a moſt delicious place, whoſe earth is the fineſt wheat, or 
m and the ſtones pearts, or jacinths, It is alſo adorned 

with 


© Sale's Koran, p. go, 100, 112, 


+ Between Paradi/e and hell, they imagine there is a wall or 
partition, in which, ſome ſuppoſe, thoſe were placed whoſe good 
and evil works exactly counterpoiſed each other. Theſe will be 
admitted to Paradi/e at the laſt day, after they have performed 
pn act of adoration, which will make the ſcale 91 their good works 
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with flowery fields, beautified with trees of gold, enlivened 
with the moſt raviſhing muſic, inhabited by exquiſite beau- 
ties, abounding with rivers of mill, wine, and honey, and wa: 
tered by leſſer ſprings, whoſe pebbles are rubies, emeralds, 
&c, Here the faithful enjoy the moſt exquiſite ſenſual de- 
lights, free from the leaſt alloy.* 


The ſixth great point of faith which the Mohammedans 
are taught to believe, is, Gop's abſolute decree, and pre- de- 
termination, both of good and evil. The doctrine which 
they call orthodox, is, that whatever doth or ſhall come to 
paſs in the world, whether it be good or bad, procedeth en- 
tirely from the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and re- 
corded from all eternity in the preſerved table: and that Gop 
hath ſecretly pre-determined not only the adverſe and proſ- 
perous fortune of every perſon in the world, in the moſt 
minute particulars, but alſo his obedience or diſobedience, 
and conſequently his everlaſting happineſs or miſery after 
death ; which fate or predeſtination it is impoſſible by any 
foreſight or wiſdom to avoid. | 


Of the four practical duties required by the Koran, prayer 
is the firſt, Mohammed uſed to call prayer the pillar of re- 
ligion 
Some of the moſt refined Mahometan: underſtand their pro- 
phet's deſcription of Paradiſi in an allegorical ſenſe. 


I Of this doctrine, Mohammed made great uſe for the advance- 
ment of his deſigns ; encouraging his followers to fight without 
Tear, and even deſperately, for the propagation of their faith, by 
repreſenting to them that all their caution would not average" 

inevitable deſtiny, or prolong their lives for a moment: for not 
only the time, but the manner and circumſtances of their death, 
have been unalterably fixed from all eternity. Hence the rigid 
Mufſulman deems every attempt to change the common order of 
things, a crime not far removed from rebellion againſt the eſtab- 
liſhed laws of Gov. Hence he views the peſtilence which is 
common ii thoſe parts, ravaging his country, and deſtroying 
thouſands, and ten thouſands in the ſtriets, without exerting one 
effort to check its baneful progreſs, [See White's Sermons, p. 84+] 
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Ang end key of Paradiſe. Hence he obliged his followers 


f "to pray five times every twenty-four hours, and always waſh 


ore prayers. 


races is held by the Mohammgdant to be of divine 
inſtitution. 


The giving of alms is frequently commanded in the Ko- 
rin, and often recommended therein jointly with prayer ; 
the former being held of great efficacy in n the latter 
to be heard with Gop.* 


Faſting is a duty enjoined by Mohammed as of the utmoſt 
importance. His followers are obliged by the expreſs com- 
mand oFhe Kordn, to faſt the whole month of Ramadan ; 
during which time, they are obliged to faſt from day-light 


to ſunſet. The reaſon the month of Ramagen is pitched 


upon for that purpoſe, is, becauſe they ſuppoſe that at that 
time the Koran was ſent down from heaven. 


The pilgrimage to Mecca is fo neceſſary a point of practice, 
that, according to a tradition of Mohammed, he who dies 
without 33 it, may as well die a Few or a Chriſtian ; 
and the fame is expreſsly commanded in the Kordn. + 


The negative precepts of the Kordn are, to abſtain from 
fury, gaming, drinking of wine, eating of bleed, and ſwint's 


The KMohammedans are divided and ſubdivided into an 
endleſs variety of ſets. As it is ſaid there is as great a di- 
verſity in their opinions as among the Chriſtians, it is im- 
poſſible to give a particular account of their diviſions in the 
ſs of this work ; which will admit only of noticing 
a few of their principal denominations, 


The divinity of the Mohammedans may be divided into 
ſeholaftic and practical. Their ſcholaſtic divinity conſiſts of 
logical, metaphyſi ical, theological, and phileſ * diſquiſi- : 


tions; 


1 Sales Koran, p. 114, 117% 120. 
_ + Sale*s ibid, p. 122, 186, 128, 137, 141. 
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ons; and is built on principles and methods of reaſoning 
very different from what are uſed by thoſe who paſs among 
the Mohammedans themſelves for the ſounder divines, or 
more able philoſophers. This art of handling religious 
diſputes was not known in the infancy of Mohammediſm, 
but was brought in when ſects ſprang up, and articles of 
religion began to be called in queſtion. 
As to their practical divinity, or juriſprudence, it conſiſts 
in the knowledge of the deciſions of the law, which regard 
practice gathered from diſtin proofs. The principal points 
of faith ſubject to the examination and diſcuſſion of the 
ſchool-men, are, the unity and attributes of Gop ; the divine 
decrees, or predeſtination ; the promiſes and threats con tained 
in the law ; and matters of hiſtory and reaſon. 


The ſects among the Mohammedans who are eſteemed or- 
thadox, are called by the general name of Sonnites, or Tra- 
ditienariſts, becauſe they acknowledge the authority of the 
Sonna, or collection of moral traditions of the ſayings and 
actions of their prophet. 


The Sonnites are ſubdivided into four chief ſeRs, viz. 


1, The Haniſites.—2d. The Malckites. — The 


Shafeits.—4th. The Hanbalites. 


The difference between theſe ſes conſiſts only in a few 
indifferent ceremonies, 


The ſeas whom the generality of the Mohammedans ſup- 

ſe entertain erroneous opinions are numerous ; the fol- 
lowing are ſelected from a large number, in order to give 
ſome ideas of the diſputes among Mohammedan divines.* 


I. The Montazalites, the followers of Waſel Ebn Ata. 
As to their chief and general tenets. 1½. They entirely re- 
jected all eternal attributes of Go, to avoid the diſtinction 
of perſons made by the Chriſtians. 24. They believed 
the word of Gop to have been created in ſubjeo, as the 

ſchool-men 


„ Sale's Koran 6 0 | | 
$ pe 142, 146, 148, 150, 152 4 W 1 


6, 


_ 
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ſchool- men term it, and to conſiſt of tetters and ſounds 4 
copies thereof being written in books to expreſs and imitate 
the original. They alſo affirmed, that whatever is created 
in ſubjecto is alſo an accident, and liable to perifh. 3d. 
They denied abſolute predeſtination ; maintaining, that Gop 
was not the author of evil, but of good only ; and that man 
was a free agent. 4th. They held, that if a profeſſor of 
the true religion is guilty of a grievous ſin, and dies without 
repentance, he will be eternally damned, though his puniſh- 
ment will be lighter than that of the infidels. 5/5. They 
denied allwifions of Gop in Paradiſe by the corporeal eye, 
and rejected all compariſons or ſimilitudes applied to Gon. 


This ſe& are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of ſcho- 
laſtic divinity, and are ſubdivided, as ſome reckon, into twen- 
ty different ſects. Peres 


II. The Haſbbemians; who were ſo named from their 
maſter Aba Haſham Abel al Salem. His followers were ſo 
much afraid of making God the author of evil, that they 
would not allow him to be ſaid to create an infidel, becauſe 
an infidel is a compound of infidelity and man, and Gop is 
not the creator of fidelity. K * 


III. The Nohamians, or followers of Ibrahim al Ned- 
bim, who imagining he could not ſufficiently remove Gop 

from being the author of evil, without diveſting him of his 
power in reſpe& thereto, taught that no power ought to be 
aſcribed to Gop concerning evil and rebellious actions: 
but this he affirmed againſt the opinion of his own diſci- 
ples, who allowed that Gop could do evil, but did not, be- 
cauſe of its turpitude. 


IV. The Jabedbiant, or followers of Amru Ebn Bahr, 
2 great doctor of the Montazalites, who differed from his 
brethren, in that he imagined the damned would not be eter- 
nally tormented| in hell, but would be changed into the na- 
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ture of fire, and that the fire would of itſelf attract them, 
without any neceſſity of their going into it.“ 

V. The Kaderians, or followers of Mahad al Jobni. 
This ſe& deny abſolute predeflination ; ſaying, that evil and 
injuſtice ought not to be attributed to God, but to man, ho 
is a free agent, and may therefore be rewarded or puniſhed 
for his actions, which Gon has granted him power either 
to do or omit, 


VI. The Fabarians, who are the direct opponents of 
the Kadariens, denying free agency in man, and aſcribing 
his actions wholly to Gop. The moſt rigid of this ſe& 
will not allow man to be ſaid either to act, or have any 

er at all, either operative or acquiring ; aſſerting, that 
man can do nothing, but produces all his actions by neceſſity, 
having neither potver, nor will, nor choice, any more than 
an inanimate agent. They declare that rewarding and pun- 
i/bing are alſo the effects of neceſſity, and the ſame they ſay 
of the impoſing of commands, 


VII. The Famians, the followers of Fam Ebn Safwan, 
who held the ſame doctrine with the Fabarians ; and like- 
wiſe maintained, that Paradiſe and hell will vaniſh, or be an- 
nihilated, after thoſe who are deſtined thereto, reſpectively, 
ſhall have entered them, ſo that at laſt there will remain no 
exiſting being beſide God ; ſuppoſing thoſe words of the 
Koran, which declare that the inhabitants of Paradiſe and 
of bell ſhall remain therein forever, to be hyperbolical only, and 
intended for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal du- 
ration in reality. ; 
VIII. The S8chites. This name is uſed peculiarly to 
denote thoſe, who maintain Ali Ebn Ali Taleb to be their 
lawful Khalif, or Iman, and that the ſupreme authority both 
in ſpirituals and temporals, of right, belongs to his de- 
ſcendants. 


6 Na Some 
® Sale's Koran, p. 203, 204, 205, 211. | 
+ Sale's ibid, p. 212, 213, 214, 216, 2874 wn, 
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Some of theſe affirm, that Gop appeared in the form of 
| At, and with his tongue proclaimed the "moſt hidden myſ- 
cries of religion; and ſome have gone ſo far as to aſcribe 
divine honors to him, and to expect his return in the clouds; 
and having fixed this belief as an article of their faith, they 
48 fine horſe N ſaddled &c. for him in d moſque 
of Cuſa. 


Others believe that he is concealed in a grotto near Cuſa, 
where he will continue till the day of judgment, and then 
come forth to convert all people to the Kordn.* 


THE gern Fetus are diſperſed over every kingdom in 
the world; and in ſpite of the miſeries they have ſuffered, 
ſtill look down upon all nations, and conſider themſelves a as 
the favorites of heaven. 


The Fews commonly reckon but thirteen articles of their 
faith. Maimonides, a famous Jetoiſb Rabbi, reduced them to 
this number, when he drew their confeſſion, about the end 
of the eleyenth century ; and it was generally received. All 
the Fews are obliged to live and die in the profeſſion of theſe 


thirteen articles. 


I. That Gov is the creator of all things; that he 
guides and ſupports all creatures ; that he has done every 
thing; and that he ſtill acts, and ſhall wi during the whole 
Eternity. 


II. That Gop js one. There is no unity like his. 
e alone hath been, is, and ſhall be eternally our Gop. 


III. That Gop is incoporeal, and cannot have any ma- 
terial. properties; and no corporeal eſſence can be compa- 
1 4 him. 


That God is the beginning and end of all things, 
4 ne ſubſiſt. 


© Bailey's Digg 7. 
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PR. That Gon alone ought to he worſhipped, and ngos 
beſide him is to be adored, 


VI. That whatever has been taught by the: prophets 
VII. That Moſes is the father and head of all contem- 


porary doctors, and thoſe who lived before, or ſhall live af- 
ter him, | | 


VIII. That the Jaw was given by Moſes. 
IX. That the Jaw ſhall never be altered; and Gop 


will give no other. 
X. That Gop knows all the thoughts and actions of men. 


XI. That Gop will regard the works of all thoſe who 


have performed what he commands, and puniſh thoſe-who 
have tranſgreſſed his laws. | 


XII. That the Mefiah is to come, though he tarry a 
long time. 
XIII. That there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, 
when Gop ſhall think fit.* 


The modern Fetus adhere till as cloſely to the Meſaic diſ- 
penſation, as their diſperſed and deſpiſed condition will per- 
mit them. Their ſeryice conſiſts chiefly in reading the law 
in their ſynagogues, together with a variety of prayers. 
They uſe, no ſacrifices ſince the deſtruction of the temple. 
They repeat bleſſings and partigular praiſes to Gop, not 
only in their pers, but on all accidental occaſions, an 
in almoſt all their actions. They go to prayers three times 
a day in their ſynagogues. Their ſermons are made not in 
Hebrew, which few of them now perfectly underſtand, but 
in the language of the country where they reſide, They 
are forbidden all yain ſwearing, and pronouncing any of 
the names of Gop without neceſſity. They abſtain from 
meats prohibited by the Livitical law ; for 1 reaſon, 
whatever they eat, muſt be dreſſed by Jets, and after a 


3 manner 
* Bafnage's Hiſtory of the Jews. p. 119, N, 
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e peculiar to themſelves. As ſoon as a child can 
ſpeak, they teach him to read and tranſlate the bible into 
the Taniguage of the country where they live. In general 
they obſerve the ſame ceremonies which were practiſed by 
their anceſtors in the celebration of the paſſaver, They ac- 
knowledge a two-fold law of Gop, a written and an un- 
written one. The former is contained in the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moſes. The latter, they pretend, was de- 
livered by Gop to Moſes, and handed down from him by 
diral tradition, and now to be received as of equal authority 
with the former. They aſſert the perpetuity of their lat, 
together Wie perfection. They deny the accompliſh- 
ment of the prophecies in the rſon of Chriſt ; — Da 
that the Meſſiah is not yet come, and that he will make his 
appearance with the greateſt worldly pomp and grandeur, 
ſubduing all nations before him, and ſubjecting them to the 
houſe of Judah. Since the prophets have predicted his 
mean condition and ſufferings, they confidently talk of two 
"  Meſſahs : one, Ben-Ephraim, whom they grant to be a 
perſon of a mean and afflicted condition in this world: and 
the other, Ben-David, who ſhall be a victorious and pow- 
erful prince. 


The Zews+pray for the fouls of the dead, becauſe they 
| ſuppoſe there is a Paradiſe for the ſouls of good men, where 
they enjoy glory + in the preſence of Gop. They believe, 

that the fouls of the wickad are tormented in hell with fire, 
Hand other puniſhments —Wat ſome are pdemned to be 
puniſhed in this manner fofever, while others continue only 
for a limited time, and this they call purgatory; which 
is not different from hell in reſpect of the 2 855 but of 
the duration. | 

They ſuppoſe no Few, unleſs guilty of hereſy, or certain 


crimes ſpecified by the Rabbins, ſhall continue in purgat 
above a@welvemonth ; and that there are but few who ſuf. 


| fer, eternal puniſhment, 
Almoſt 


i 0 y of the Jews, P · 233. 
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© Almoſt all the modern Jews are Phariſees, and age as 
much attached to tradition as their anceſtors were; and 
aſſert, that whoever rejects the oral law deſerves: death. 

Hence they entertain an implacable hatred to the Caraites, 
a ſect among the Fews, who adhere to the text of Moſes 
and the word of Gop ; rejecting the Rabbiniftical interpre- 


tation and Cabala. The number of the Caraites is ſmall, in 


compariſon with the Rabbins. And the latter have ſo great 
an averſion to this ſet, that they will have no alliance or 
even converſation with them. And if a Caraite would turn 
Rabbiniſt, the other Jews would not receive him. 


The modern Phariſees are leſs ſtrict than their anceſtors 


with regard to food, and other auſterities of the body. They 


formerly faſted the ſecond and fifth day of the week ; and 
put thorns at the bottom of their robes, that they might 
prick their legs as they went along. They lay upon boards 
covered with flint ſtones, and tied thick cords about their 
waiſts. But theſe mortifications were not obſerved always, 
nor by all. They paid tithes as the law preſcribed ; and 
gave the thirtieth and fiftieth part of their fruits ; adding 
voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe which were commanded ; and 
ſhewing themſelyes very exact in performing their vows. 
As to their doctrine, with the Eſſenet, they held abſolute pre- 
deftination, and with the Sadduces, free will. They believed 
with Pythagoras, the /ranſmigration of ſouls ; eſpecially thoſe 
of people of vigtue; eſteeming thoſe who were notoriouſly 
wicked to be nally miſerable, As to leſs crimes, t 
held they were puniſhed in the bodies which the ſouls of 
thoſe who committed them were next ſent into. Accord- 
ing to this notion it was, that Chriſt's diſciples aſked him 
concerning the blind man, Mh did fin, this man or his pa- 
rents, that he was born blind ? John ix. 2. And when the 
diſciples told Chriſt that ſome ſaid he was Elias, and others 
Feremiar or one of the prophets, the meaning only can be, 


that they thought he was come into the world * 
wit 


— — — 
- 


J. E., W $; 
ſoul of Elias, Jeremias, or ſome of the old pro- 
wanſrgrated into him.“ 


i whe Rill ſome of the Sadducees in Africa andin er 
| ces; but they are very few in number; 


leaſt, there are but ited * ho Helare openly for dels 


n 


There are to this day fome remains of the ancient ſect 
of the Samaritans, who are zealous for the law of Moſer, 
but are deſpiſed by the Fews, becauſe they receive only the 
Pentateich, and obſerve different ceremonies from theirs. 
They declare they ate no Sadducees, but acknowledge the 
_ . ſpirituality and immortality of the ſoul. There are of this 

ſect at Gaza, Damaſcus, Grand Cairo, and in ſome other 
plwaces of the Eaſt, but eſpecially at Sichem, now called Nap- 
E A which is riſen out of the ruins of the ancient Sama- 
Os where they ſacrificed not many years ago, having a place 
is purpoſe on Mount Gerizim.t | 


## WW regard to the ten tribes, the learned Mr. Baſnage 


fuppoſes they ſtill ſubſiſt in the Eaſt ; and gives the follow- 
ing reaſons for this /opinion,—1ſt. Salmanaſſar had pla- 
ced them upon the banks of the Chaboras, which emptied 
itſelf into the Euphrates: On the Weſt was Ptolemy's 
Chalcitis and the city Garra. And therefore Gop has 
brought back the Fews to the country whence the pa- 
triarchs came. On the Eaſt was the province of Ganzan 
betwixt the two rivers Chaboras and Sa s. This was 
Me firſt ſituation of the tribe. But they read into the 
eee . provinces, and upon the banks of the Euphra- 
24. The ten tribes were ſtill in being, in this coun- 

oh when Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, ſince they came in mul- 
titudes to pay their devotions in the temple. 3d. They 
ſubſiſted there from that time to the eleventh century, ſince 
_ had their heads of the  capUvity and moſt flouriſhing 


* - © academies. 
*Broughton's Hiſtorical Library,vol. 1. p. 50g wels p. 226. 
1 Callier's Hiſtorical DiRionary, | 
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academies. Ach. Though they were conſiderably weak- - 
ened by perſecutions, yet travellers of that nation diſcovered 


ebdidance of their brethren and ſynagogues in the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries, ,cth. No new colony has been ſent 
Into the Eaſt ; nor — 

en out. 6th. The hiſtory of the Fews has been deduced 
from age to age, without diſcovering any other change than 
what was cauſed by the different revolutions of that empire 
the various tempers of the governors—or the inevitable 
decay in a nation, which only ſabſiſts by toleration. We 
have therefore reaſon to conclude, that the fen tribes are 
ſtill in the Eaſt, whither Gob ſuffered them to be carried. 


If the families and 7r:ibes are not diſtinguiſhable, it is im- * 


poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe in ſo long a courſe of ages 


and afflictions which they have paſſed through. In * 


ſays this learned author, if we would ſeek out the rem 
of the ten tribes, we muſt do it only on the banks of HA. 
phrates, in Perſia, and the neighbouring provinces, 4 


It is impoſſible to fix the number of people the Zewiſh 
nation is at preſent compoſed of : but yet we have reaſon 
to believe, there are ſtill near three millions of people who 
profeſs this religion, and, as their phraſe is, are witneſſes of 
the unity of GOD in all the nations in the world. 


They always are expecting a glorious return, which ſhall 
raiſe them above all the nations of the earth. They flatter 


themſelves this dliverance will ſpeedily arrive, though they hag 


dare not fix the preciſe time.“ 


THE Deifts are ſpread all over Europe, and have multi- 
plied prodigiouſly among the higher rank in moſt nations. 
But the ſentiments which are diſtinguiſhed by this title, are 
rarely embraced among the common people. f 


The name of Deifts is ſaid to have been firſt aſſumed 
adout 


2 3 p. 227, 7255 467, = &c. 
1 F s Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 259. 


thoſe which were there been driv- 
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; about the middle of the ſixteenth century, by ſome gentle- 
men in France and Italy, in order to avoid the i imputation , 

of Atheiſm, One of the firſt authors who made uſe of this 
name was Peter Viret, a celebrated divine ; who, in a work 
which was publiſhed in 1 563, s of ſome perſons in 
that time who were called by a new name, that of Deifts. 
Theſe, he tells us, profeſſed to, believe a Gon, but ſhewed 
no regard to Jeſus Chriſt, and conſidered the doQrines of 

the apoſtles and evangeliſts as fables and dreams. 


The Lord Edward Herbert, baron of Cherbury, who 
flouriſhed in the ſeventcenth century, has been regarded as 
the moſt eminent of the deiftical writers, and appears to be 

one of the firſt who formed Deiſm into a ſyſtem ; and afſext- 

dae, the ſuffictency, univerſality, _ abſolute . Retion of na- 
ral religion, with a view to diſcard all extraordinary reve- 
aas uſeleſs and needleſs. He reduced this aniverſal 
ion to five articles, which he frequently mentioned in 
works. 
1. That there is one ſupreme Gov. 
IT. That he is chiefly to be worſhipped. 


III. That piety and virtue are the principal parts of 
his worſhip. 


IV. That we muſt repent of our ſins ; and if we do ſo, 
Gop will pardon us. 

„ V. That there ate rewards for good men, and puniſh- 
ments for bad men, in a future ſtate.“ 

The Deiſts are claſſed by ſome of their own writers into 
two forts—mortaland immortal Deifts, —T he latter acknow- 
ledge a future Aate—the former deny it, or at leaſt W 
it as a very uncertain thing. 

The learned Dr. Clarke, taking the denomination in the 


moſt extenſive ſignification, diſtinguiſhes. Deiſts into four 


ſorts.— The firſt are, — as * to believe the exiſtence 
| of 


. Leland's View of Deiftical Writers, vol, 1. p · 2, 3» 1 
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of an infinite, eral, independent, intelligent Being; and 
who, to avoid the name of Epicurean Atheiſts, teach alſo, 
that this Supreme Being made the world; though, at the 
ſame time, they agree with the Epicureans in this, 1 that they 
fancy Gon does not at all concern himſelf in the govern- 
ment of the world, nor has any regard to, or care of, what 
is. done therein. 


The ſecond ſart of Deifts are thoſe who believe not only 
the being, but alſo the providence of Gop, with reſpect to 
the natural world ; but who, not allowing any difference 
between moral good and evil, deny. that God takes any no- 


tice of the morally good and evil actions of men : theſe tx 


things depending, as Foe imagine, « on the i conſti- 


tütion of HMiman laws. 


A third fort of Deiſis there are, who believe in the natur 
ral attributes of God, and his all-governing provide, 
and have ſome notion of his moral perfections alſo; ye ge- 
ny the immortality. of the ſoul, believing that men perth 
entirely at death, and that one generation ſhall perpetually 
ſucceed another, without any future reſtoration or renova- 


tion of things. 
A fourth, and the laſt ſort of Deifts are, ſuch as believe the 


> : . 


rad 


exiſtence of a Supreme Being, together with his providence 


in the government of the world, as alſo all the obligations 
of natural religion; but ſo far only as theſe things are diſ- 
coverable by the light of nature alone, without believing any 
divine revelation, # 


Some of the Deifts have attempted to overthrow the chriſ- 


tian diſpenſation, by repreſenting the abſolute perfection of 


natural religion. Others, as Blount, Collins, and Morgan, 
have endeavoured to gain the ſame purpoſe by attacking 
particular parts of the chriſtian ſcheme ; by explaining away 
the literal ſenſe and meaning of certain paſſages ; or by 


Placing one —— of the ſacred Fanta in oppoſition to the 
. OOo 1 h other. 
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other, A third claſs, wherein we meet A, the names of 
Shaftſbury, and of Bolingbrooke; advancing farther im their 
progreſs, expunge from their creed the doQrine of future ex- 
iſtence, and annihitate among them 5 the r 
of the Deity. 


Many of „ Deifts | in ae are ſaid to be of 
that claſs, who deny the immortality of the ſoul, and any 


future ſtate of exiſtence, | 
' Leland's Vit of Diiſtical Writes, wal. 1. 95 2, 3. 
Brenghten Hiftorical Library, wot. f. p. 316. 


On Feltaive's Univerſal Hiftary, e ene ere ti . 


Ogilvie" 1 Inquiry, - 9. 57. ax 


r, and never determine any thing.“ 
ec of this denomination had only a defign benen 


7 s 6 x _thlWrogance of thoſe who were too infallibſe in their deci- 


ons. Others were for ſhewing the infufficiency of reaſon, 
in order to inculcate the neceſſity of a chriſtian revelation, 
But as the moſt of this ſe& have ſought to undermine reli - 


gion, they may, perhaps, be properly inſerted after the Dri/s. 


Pyrcho, a Greek philoſopher, in Peloponneſus, who flou- 
riſhed in the togth Olympiad, was the founder of this de- 
nomination, He. rejected all truth as uncertain, and 
taught, that juſtice, or injuſtice, depended folely on laws and 
cuſtoms; that the abſolute and entire flature of objects is 


unknown to us, and we can be . _ of- way they _ 


„ Gule's Court of the Gemiles, p. 50. | | 
+ He found ſome reaſons to affirm and deny every thing Ny 
mans ſuſpended his aſſent, after he had well examined ah ar- 
guments pro aud con, and reduced his eonclufion to, Ler tb n 
ter be farther inguired into. Hence the art of diſputing on every; 
thing, without doing any thing but I — Judgment, is 

called n 


* it SCEPTICS. They derive their name from. the Gies | 
= Y l verb rute to conſider, becauſe they n n. a 
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pear to us in ſollls reſpects. When his followers were not 
on the defenſive, they attacked all other ſects with great vi- 
gor, and threw doubts on every ſcientifical ſubject. Their 
nd principle was, that there was not any proof, however 
22 to Mich another, of equal force, could not be oppo- 
ſed.“ They maintain, that mankind ſhould be ruled by 


des, and that it is belt to follow the common road 


of life. 


Pyrrhoniſm was in little eſteem till the times of the Ro- 
man emperors, when it began to flouriſh, and made a con- 
ſiderable figure. ? 


Some perſons diftinguiſhed by their acuteneſs and ſagaci- 


ty, from obſerving the remarkable differences of ſentiment 


which reigned among the jarring ſects, took occaſion to re- 
vive Pyrrhoniſm, and to repreſent truth as unattainable by 
ſuch a ſhort- ſighted being as man, 


The celebrated Monſieur Bayle, author of the Hiſtorical 
and Critical Dictionary, who was born 1647, has been con- 
ſidered as the chief Sceptic among the moderns. The in- 
genious Mr. Hume, alſo makes à diſtinguiſhed figure 
amongthis denamination. 


The reſtorers of Pyrrhoniſm degan by ſhewing the nar- 


rowneſs of the human underſtanding ; and afterwards exag- 
gerated the difficulties attending the purſuit of truth, ſo as 
to render the fearch fruitleſs. 


There is a ſpecies of Scepticiſm antecedent to dada 


philoſophy, which is much inculcated by Des Cartes, and 
others, as a ſovereign preſervative againſt error and precipi- 
tate judgment. It recommends an univerſal doubt, not only 


of our former principles and opinions, but alſo of our ver 
faculties, ' 


The Senden hopes 45 we ought to conform to the cuſ- 
toms of our country - to practiſe moral duties and reſol thoſe 
things from a probable reaſon, without ſtaying ſor . 


+ Formey's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, p. 219, 220. 
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faculties, of whoſe veracity we muſt a ourſelves, by a 
chain of reaſoning deduced from ſome original vg 
Which cannot be fallacious or deceitful. 1 


There i is another Meier of $cepticiſin tint to "all 
ſtudy and philoſophy ; where men are ſuppoſed to have diſ- 
covered either the abſolute fallaciouſneſs of their mental fa- 
culties ; or their own unfitneſs to reach any fixed determi. 
nation, in all thoſe yarious ſubjects of ſpeculation, about 

which they are commonly employed, . 


There is a kind of Scepticiſm, which gives the vulgar a 
general prejudice againſt what they do not eaſily underſtand, 
and makes them reje& every principle which e elab- 
orate reaſoning to prove and eſtabliſh, 9 e 


The principal arguments of the an or Sceptics, 
are as follow. 


If we except faith 15 revelation, we can have no other 
certainty as to the truth of principles, than that we naturally 
feel and perceive 1 them within ourſelves; py this inward 
perception is no conviQtive evidence of their truth; for 
without faith we cannot have any aſſurance, whether we are 


made by a gaad Gap, or an gvil demon; whether we have 


not exiſted from eternity, or been the offspring of chance. 
It may be doubted whether the principles within us are true, 
falſe, or uncertain in correſpondence to our original. It is 
by faith alone that we can diſtinguiſh whether we are : 
or awake, for in our ſleep we as ſtrongly fancy ourſelves to 
be waking, as when we really are ſo ; we imagine we ſee 
ſpace, figure, and motion ; we perceive the time paſs away, 
and are to all intents as in our moſt wakeful hours. Since 
one half of our life is ſpent in ſleep, in which we have not 
really any idea of truth, all which paſſeth within us being 
mere aſs, who can tell _ that the other part lk, 
life, 
5 Home“ s Eſſays, vol. 4. p. 210, | 
FR w—— Dialogyes, p. 19. 
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life, in which K fancy ourſelves awake, is a fecond ſleep 
little different from the former ?* | 


Some have thought; that the ſupporting falſe opinions 
for the ſakgyof argument in public or private diſputation, is 
one great ſource of Scepticiſm and infidelity among lite- 
rary men. | ITY | - 

It is ſuppoſed, that the opinions of Deiſts and Seeptics: 
have ſpread more, during a part of the laſt century, and in 


the preſent, than in any former era ſince the reſurrection 
of letters. | | PE 


| 2 | A 
» Paſcal's Thoughts, p. 88. 
# Percival's Diſſertations, p. 122. 
T Qgilvie's Inquiry, p. 58. 
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RELIGIONS o EUROPE, 


P REVIOUS to an account of * religion of _ 
cular countries in this quarter of the world, it may, per- 
haps, be entertaining to take a general view of the whole. 


The religions of Europa are the Chriſtian, Jewiſh, and 
Mahometan. The two firſt are ſpread all over Europe ; 
the firſt and Jaſt are the only eſtabliſhed ones, the Jewiſh 
being merely tolerated. Thechief diviſions of the Chriſtian 

are the Greek, the Roman Catholic, and the Proteſtant. 
The Greek religion is eſtabliſhed only in Ruſſia, and tolera- 
ted in ſome parts of the Auſtrian dominions, i in Poland, and 


| chiefly in Turkey. The Armenians and Neſtorians are 


ſubdiviſions of the Greek-Church. Of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, Janſeniſm is a ſubdiviſion. 


The Proteſtant Miigion i is divided into the Lutheran - : 
Calviniſtic, or reformed religion. Of the former the Epiſ- 


copal church of England and Ireland is a branch ; of = * 


latter the Preſbyterian church of Scotland. There are be- 
ſides, many — the principal of which are, Ar- 
- . | | minians, 


GREENLAND 2 
minmlatte, Veen nenlde /Unitarians, Soc inan, Moravian bre- 
thre, /Quitters, amd Methodifts, "Ft may, pertiaps, 2 oe 
object of curioſity; to compare the” proportion of grovne 
now! ease md fortnerly diſputed By the Romzm Cath- 
olic, and Profeſtant religion, with the number of their ad- 
herents. The proportion of the furface-of.the countries, in 
which the Proteſtant. religion is eſtabliſhed, to thoſe in which 
the Roman Catholic religion prevails, is nearly as three to 
four. The number of Roman Catholics,. according to a 
calttufation'dtawii vp With as rmvuck accuracy as ſuch an intri- 
cate matter will allow of, is about go, o, oo; the tiuni- 
ber of Proteſtants only 24, ooo, oo. which is a proportion of 
neatly four to ont», Among the Europeans an inconfiderable 
number of eren ION eee * | 
called mur 1 

"EAST an ntNLANS. The Gans 


landers believe 85 immortality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence 


of a. variety of. ſuperior and'inferior ſpirits, among whom 
ars a and bad ſpirit of the firſt rank. They call the 
good ſpirit, Therngarſuk, The Angukuts, or prieſts, who 
are ſuppoſed to be his immediate ſueceſſors, form very dif- 
ferent opinions with regard to his nature, form, and place of 
reſidence. They ſuppoſe all the elements are filled with 
N from which. every Angukut is ſupplied with a fami- 

ſpirit called Fo#ngak, who is always ready, when ſum- 
moned to their aſſiſtance. 


They pretend. to cure diſeaſes by. ſpells and chanmek 10 | 
convenſs. with en 10 eee, and to err 
his commands. | 

As. eee ee e ben of their fabſiſtence 
fromm the ſea, moſt of hem place cheir elyſium in the abyſſes 
of the ochan ! There dacells thei God Thorngarſuk. There 
a eee and — ſun are e perpetual, {oh is 
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. mann q Political 3 of Europe ſor aid 7. 
+ Jones's Univerſal Grammar, vol. 1. p. 134. 


Greenland, t 


| hundred and twenty-one. baptized. 8. of re * 


„ Ar LAN Do 


food, caught without tail. It is eyen found boiling in a 
eat kett Ny But. none muſt enter this bliſsful abode, but 


a fair ought, ſtream, and. anexuberapes of their favorite. 


thoſe who have been dexterous and. i in buſineſs. 
- Induſtry is with them the capital virtue. Hill 


Under the E the Daniſh' Wellem in Weſt | 
Moravitn "brethren have” miffionaries 40 

very uſeful eſtabliſtiments: / my 1:2: 2143 on 7 
*. iO : 


There are at this time two * the 27 1 8 congregations 
in Greenland, New Her 005 and Litchterſ, e Is. 4 GL RY 


The number of Greenlanders, whiitiv the Miflioniics' | 
baptized from 14395to/ f At New Hernkuth, amount to 
feven hundred, beſides thoſe baptized at Litchterſels. The 
congregation at New Hernhuth conſiſts, at preſetir; bf four 


r 


hundted and ſeveny- four, are comm antes * 


LEI TOOTY.ECT'? 


-LAPLAND. -' The Loplanders believe Id a wat and 


evil principle, which they ſuppoſe to be at continual vari- 


ance, and the prevalence of either ene a the "ee 
neſs or miſery'of mankind.” 


They believe a 'metempſychoſ 5s, or Eien of ſouls, | 


| eh, pay their adoration to certain Genu, who, they ſuppoſe, 
- inhabit the air, mountains, lakes, &c. They alſo place an 
implicit faith in magic: and their magicians, who are a 


uliar ſet of men, make uſe of what they call a drum, 


 niade of the hollowed'trunk of a fir, pine, or birch tree, one 
one end of which is covered with a ſkin-; on this they draw, 


with a kind of red color, the figures of their own gods, 
a8 well as of Feſas. Chriſt, the- apofiles, the ſun, moon, and 


ſlars „ ebirds, and rivers: on theſe they place one or two. 
beds: rings, which, Wende Wein. is "Poſte with a little. 


87 DD. # 2 . 191 1 4 M 4 $544 6 J 22 4 hammer, 2 
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OSS over the figures; nk . to their 
progreſs, the ſorcerer prognoſticates. * 


DENMARK. The eſtabliſhed religion in this kingdom 
is the Lutheran, which was introduced in 1536. Miſſions 
for the converſion of the Pagans are eſtabliſhed in the more 
remote poſſeſſions of the crown in Lapland, Greenland, and 
Tranquebar. The Daniſh clergy conſiſt of biſhops, provoſts, 
— miniſters. The biſhops, called in public acts ſuperin- 

tendants, are fix in number of whom the biſhop of Iceland 
is the firſt in rank, All eccleſiaſtical affairs are ſubje& to 
the regulations, and the juri ſdiction of the college of ſupreme 
inſpectors, The provoſts convene every ſix months a ſub- 
ordinate meeting of the miniſters under their inſpeRion, in 
which they preſide, and over which they exercife a juriſ- 
dition ; from which an appeal lies to the ſupreme: in- 
Molden. | 


The Calyinifts "OR great n in the Daniſh terri- 
tories, though in ſome places they are not allowed to make 
proſelytes, or to preach againſt other religions. Papiſts 
and Mennonites are under greater reſtrictions; cannot marry 
[Lutherans without a licence; and when they do, muſt edu- 
cate the children of both ſexesLutherans. Lutheran preach- 
ers, who deviate from the eſtabliſhed doQrines are depoſed ; 


yr the government allows them penſions. 


SWEDEN. The religion eſtabliſhed in Sweden is Lu- 
thbran, which the ſovereign muſt profeſs, and is engaged to 
maintain in the kingdom. Calviniſts, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews are tolerated. The ſuperior clergy of Sweden, 
have preſerved the dignities of the Roman Catholic church. 
It is compoſed of the archbiſhop of Upſal, of eleven biſh- 
ops, and one hundred and OY er or — 

IF | he 


* Guthrie, p. 96. 
+ Zimmermann, p. 62. 
t Erkine's Sketches of Church Hiſtory for 1790, p. 215» 


306 RUSSIA 
Tue juriſdiRjon, in eccleſiaſtical Satte it in the hands of 
nineteen conſiſtories. © The number of inferior clergy, com- 


prehending the miniſters of pariſhes, &c, amounts only to 
one thouſand three hundred and eighty-ſeven,® © 


The diet at Stockholm, in 1779, granted the free exer- 
ciſe of religion to ſtrangers ſettling in Sweden; yet fo, that 
they ſhould; be incapable of offices in the ſtats 3 reſtrained 
from public ſchools, ſeminaries, and monaſteries; for ſpread- 
ing their opinions; and not allowed e Wee 
1d proceſſions. * 


. RUSSIA. The eſtabliſhed de in this empire, is the 
| Greek. This church keep Lent and other days of faſt, 
vhich are very numerous, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; its 
liturgy in Ruſſia continues to be read in the old Sclavonian 
language. There is a ſect of diſſenters, who call themſelves 
Chriſtians of the old fairh ; but who are called apoſtates by 
the eſtabliſhed church. The differences between them re- 
late chiefly to ceremonies. The churchh as been governed, 

ſince the time of Peter the Great, by a national council, 
called the Holy Synod, compoſed of a preſident, two vice- 
preſidents, and nine other members. The Ruſſian clergy 
conſiſt of three metropolitans, viz. thoſe of Kiew and To- 
bolſk, and the new appointed metropolitan of Georgia; of 
twenty-eight biſhops, independent of the metropolitans, and 


ſubject to the authority of the Synod, who preſide over dio- 


ceſes called Eparchies, and of protopopes, popes, and dea- 
cons. Marriage is forbidden to the archbiſhops and biſh- 
ops; but allowed to the inferior clergy. There are four 
hundred and ſeventy-nine convents for men, and ſeventy- 
four for women, containing about ſeventy thouſand perſons, 
The convents of monks are governed by preſidents, called 
Arehimandrites ; ; thoſe of nups by women, called 9 
"_ 
. Zimmerckann, p. 78, 


t Erine, p. 215. 
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Above nine hundred thouſand ene, belong to the eſtates 
in poſſeſſion of the clergy.* 


There are numerous ceremonies in the worſhip of the 
Greek church. The great ſanctification of the waters. is 
performed at St. Peterſburg twice in the year, in commem- 
oration of the baptiſm of our Saviour. This ceremony, 
which is one of the moſt magnificent in the Greek- -Church, 
is celebrated in the following manner. 


A pavillion, ſupported by eight pillars, under which the 
chief part of the ceremony is performed, is erected on the 
Moika, a ſtream, which enters the Neva between the win- 
ter palace and the Admiralty. This pavillion is painted 
and richly gilt; on the top is a gilded figure of St. John; 
on the ſides are pictures of our Saviour, repreſented in dif- 
ferent ſituations ; 3 and; immediately over the hole, which is 
cut through the ice. into the water, the figure of a dove is 
ſuſpended. This place, which is called + the Jordan, is 
| 2 with a temporary fence of fr branches. A plats 

form of boards, covered with red cloth, is laid for the pro- 
ceſſign to go upon, guarded alſo by a fence of boughs, .Af- 


ter the liturgy is finiſhed in the chapel of the imperial Pas p 
lace, the clerks, the deacuns,the prieſts, the archimandrites, * 


and biſhops, dreſſed: in their richeſt robes, and carrying in 
their hands lighted tapers, the cenſer, the goſpel; the ſacred 
pictures and banners, proceed from the chapel to the Jor- 
dan, ſinging the hymns appointed in the office; being _ 
lowed by the empteſs, the grand duke, and the whole court. 
All the troops in the city are drawn up round the place; — at 
ſtandards of the regiments are alſo planted round it. After 
the rite is performed with cuſtomary prayers and hymns, 
all who are preſent have the happineſs of being ſprinkled 
with the holy water; The ſtandards of the army and the 
artillery receive ſimilar conſecration ; and the ceremony is 
* with a wn ichargs 6 of nu. | 
A The 

9 thang. p. 44: 

+ Anecdotes of the Ruſſian males. 
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The Ruſſians believe; that ſuch virtue remains in the wa- 


ter, after this ceremony, that thoſe taken in the night, when 
the ſ-rvice is performed in the church, will remain uncor- 
rupt for years, and be as freſh as water * immediately"takon 
from the ſpring or river.“ 1 


Beſide the Greek - Church, all other religious profeſſions 
are tolerated, and enjoy the free exerciſe of their worſhip. 
No perſon is excluded from any office, or employment on 
account of his religion. Livonia, and ſome other provin- 
ces, Which formerly belonged to Sweden, are of the Lu- 
theran- perſuaſion, - The Roman Catholics inhabit the Po- 
liſh provinces, in which the order of the Jeſuits is ſtill tol- 
erated;+ and under the government of the Catholic arch- 
biſhop of Mohilow. The Jews are tolerated in, or _ 
the Poliſh provinces. The Armenians have a biſho 
their own, reſiding at Aſtracan, In the proyince of Nu 
tow there are ſeveral Douriſhing ſertlements of Moravian 
brethren. Of the Aſiatie nations belonging to this vaſt em- 
pire, ſome are Mahometans. Others worſhip the Delat 
Lama of Thibet; and others have . x form of paganiſm be 
,Fuliar to themſelves. 5 


4 ScorLAN D. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Prefby- 
' terian; which was introduced in the year 1561, by John 
1 Knox, a diſciple of Calvin. While the celebrated Scotch 
. iſtorians acknowledge, that there were many faults in the 
| - character of this reformer, he. is allowed to have poſſeſſed 
* tien, eee n an Are which 
was” 


. 
1858 


© Kits Hittory of the Greek Church, p. ang: 385. 
2 At the requeſt of the Czarina, the late Pope Clement XIV, 
and the os; Pope Pivs VI, have given liberty to the regulat 
clergy of that order in the Ruffian dominjons, to retain their ha- 
bit and revenues ; to perform ſacred offices; to admit novici- 
ws and to do whatever i is neceſſary for preſerving mu ſocie- 
. [See Erſkine's Sketches, p- 98. J 4 


7 Zimmermens, p. 455 
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was ſuperior to corruption, and à eourage which could not 
be ſhaken by dangers or death.?“ 

Thg declared principles of the national church of Scot- 
land are contained in the Weſtminſter confeſſign of faith. 


The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the 
neral aſſembly; which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parlia- 
ment of Scotland. It conſiſts of commiſſioners; ſome of 
which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, oa 
preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities. 


Appeals are brought from all the other eccleſiaſtical 
courts in Scotland to the general aſſembly ; and no appeal 
lies from its determinations in religious matters. 


Provincial 'ſynods, which are compoſed of a number of 
the adjacent Ne are ran in AY to the gene- 
ral aſſembly: 


Subordinare to the FO are . ſixty- nine of 
which are in Scotland, 25 conſiſting | of a number of con- 
tiguous pariſhes, 

A kirk ſeſſion is the loweſt ecclefiatical judicatory i in 
Scotland, and its authority does not extend beyond its own WY 
pariſh. _ The members conſiſt of the miniſters, elders, © ® 
- and deacons. * 


A vaſt nuniberof Secadingcougegtions are to be found 
in the Low lands. f. 


Epiſcopacy, from the time of the reſtoration in 1660, to 
that of the revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed church of & 
Scotland. But the biſhops refuſed to recogniſe King Wil- 
liam's 11 75 a them in various difficulties. 

In 1788, the Scotch biſhops unanimouſly agreed to ſubmit 
to the government of George IIId. The Engliſh biſhops 
ſupply Scotland with clergy qualified according to law. 


The prej udices which gave occaſion to the penal laws, are 
now 


® See Robertſon's and Stuart's Hiftorie of Scotland, 
T Gutheie, p- 169. 


” ENGLAND: 


now no more. A religious diſſenting from the: eſtabliſh- 
ment is not conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſafety of 


government.? 


There are in Scotland a few Quakers, many Papiſtz, and 
other profeſſions, who are denominated from their preachers. 
At Montroſe there is à ſociety. of Unitarianz, among 
whom are ſeveral Antipedobaptiſts ; every member having 
it at his option to baptize his children when young, or to 
defer that ceremony till they. arriye at years of diſcretion. 
They admit alike Arians and Socinians; but they are all 
fixed concerning the divine unity, and ſupreme Godhead 


of the Father. f 


ENGLAND. The eſtabliſſied religion af this kingdom 
is that af a Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, The ſovereigns of Eng- 
land, ever ſince the reign of Henry the VIIIth, have been 
ſty led the, ſupreme heads of the ahurch ; but this title con- 

veys np ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the 8 0 
power to prevent any eccleſiaſtical differences, or, in other 
words, to ſubſtitute the king in place of the Pope before 
the tef6rmation, with regard to'tetnporalities; and the inter- 
Wal economy of the church.” The kings of England never 
intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, unleſs by preventing 
the convocation from ſitting to agitate them ; and are con- 
tented to give a ſanction to the regal rights of the clergy, 


The church of England, under this defcriptign of the 

. monarchical power over it, is governed by two archbiſbops, 
and twenty four 5;/bops.} The two 0 Nnny are thoſe of 

| 0 7 and Vork, who are both dignified with the ad- 


a your Grace. 3 is 22 perf of bg. realm, 
welkas metropolitan of 'the'Engliſh church. He is ena- 
e 
| © Skinver's Eccleliaftical Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. l. p.688. | 
_ _ +dbindſey's View of the Unitarian Doctrine, &c. p. 559. 
t Is as an apticle in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in Eng- 
land, that the king has the right to the nomination of biſhops. 
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bled to hold eccleſiaſtical courts upon all affairs, which were 
formerly cognizable in the court of Rome, when not repug- 
nant to the law of Gop, or the king's prerdgative. The 
biſhogÞ are addreſſed by the appellation of your Lordſhips, 
ſtyled, Right reverend fathers in God, and take the prece- 
dence of all temporal barons. They are to examine and 
ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and 2 
rying places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. 


The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, 

ebends, and the like, have generally large incomes. Eng- 

and contains about ſixty archdeacons, ; whoſe buſineſs it is 
to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year. Subordi- . 
nate to them are the rural deans, formerly ſtyled arch · preſ- N 
byters, who ſignify the biſhop's pleaſure to his . * 
lower claſs of which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. 


The . eccleſiaſtical government of England i is lodged in 
the convocation, which is a national repreſentative, or ſy. 
nod, and anſwers ay nearly to the ideas we have of a 
parliament.® 


The articles of the church of England are Calviniſtic ; "_ 
and this church embraces the Apoſtles', the Nicene, and aj 1 
thanaſian creeds. 


Tue teſt laws are fill in force ; ; and deprive of eligibility 
to civil and military offices, all who cannot cannot conform 
to the eſtabliſhed worſhip.+ 


The moderate clergy of the church of England; treat the 
proteſtant diſſenters with affection and frienqſſſip; and 
though the hierarchy of their church, and the r of 
| biſhops are capital points in their religion, they! conſider 
their differences with the Preſbyterians, and even with the 
Baptiſts, as not being very material to ſalvation, Nor in- 
deed do many of the eſtabliſhed church think that they are 
ſtrictly 


4 


Guthrie, p. 220. * 
4 See Dr. Price's Sermon On the love of our buen 


particular Baptiſts, viz. Arminians and Calviniſts. 
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ſtrickly and 1 bound to believe the doctrinal 
s of the thirty-nine — which they are obliged to 
fubſcribe, before they can enter into holy orders. Several 
of them have of late contended in their writings, Mat all 
| ſubſcriptions to religious ſyſtems are repugnant to the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity. Some doctrines, which were formerly ge- 
nerally conſidered as too ſacred to be oppoſed, or even exa- 
f mited. are now publicly controverted, particularly the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Places of worſhip have been eſtab- 

| liſhed, in which that doctrine has been openly renounced ; 
and ſeveral clergymen have thrown up valuable livings in 
the church, and aſſigned their diſbelief of an doctrine nas 
the motive of their conduct.“ 


be modern Engliſh Preſbyterians, in their 158 of 
h h government, differ little from the Independants or 

Congregationaliſts, who hold the independency of Congre- 
gational churches, Without any reſpect to doctrine, and in 
this ſenſe almoſt all the diſſenters in England are now be- 
come Independants.. As to point of doctrine, the Preſby- 
terians are generally Arminians. The ee are 
generally Calviniſts. 


The Baptiſts, in England, are divided. into general, nnd 


The Methodiſts till frequent the places of worſhip erect- 
| ed by Mr. I bitefſald, and. profeſs a great reſpe& for his 
| geo? Mr. Meſtey lately erected a very large place 
1 of public worſhip near Moorfields : ; and had 3 him a 
* confide number of ſubordinate preachers, who propa- 
ions, and make proſelytes throughout the * 
1 with if Neat induſtry. * | 
He . of Roman Catholics 3 in acid 4 is ae 0 
n thouſand. They have about three hundred and 


* prieſts.” Some pores of the kingdom, and ſeveral other 
| ancient. 


. Gathrie, P. 221. * n 1 32.5%, 
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ancient and 2 families belong to this communion: 
whoſe exerciſe of religion is under gentle reſtrictions. 
Their number is ſaid to be decreaſing. There are about ſixty 
thouſand Quakers, and twelve thouſand Jewiſh families, 
'The numerous French and German inhabitants in London, 
dem ſeveral Lutheran and Calviniſtie pariſhes, | 


There is a number of Deiſts in England; though 
ſuppoſed, that claſs of men are not chere ſo nume 
* ſome Popiſh countries.“ 


. WALES. The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church 
of England. Some ancient families are Roman Catholics. 
And it is certain that the . contains \ great * 
hack of Proteſtant diſſenters. / 


IRELAND. The eſtabliſhed religion is the ſame 
that of England. The Iriſh church is governed by four 
atchbilhops and eigheeen biſhops. By far the greateſt part 
of the Triſh nation are Roman Catholics, 


Their clergy are numerous, and their chiefs take the u- 
tular dignities from thoſe dioceſes in which they reſide. 
Ireland contains as many denominations as England, par- 
ticularly Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Quakers, and Methodiſts, 
who are all connived at, or tolerated. * . There is 1s not any 
religious teſt in this country. 


FRANCE. The eſtabliſhed religion in this kingdom 
is the Roman Catholic, in which their kings hay . 
conſtant, that they have obtained the title of Aa 1 
tian ; and the Pope, in his bull, gives the King 1 5 
the title of Eldeſt Son of the church. The Galli 
« ure, however, more exempt than ſome others, w 
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„ Guthrie, p. 222. 
7 Zimmermann, p. 235. 
4 Zimmermann, Pe 234 
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the Roman Catholic religion, from the papal authority.“ 
Their church have ſeveral ancient rights, which they have 
taken care never to relinquiſh. The Pope never can ex- 
communicate the King of France, or abſolve any of his ſub- 
jects from their allegiance. The liberties of the Gallican 
church depend upon two maxims, which have always been 


ot authority to command any thing in general or par- 

in which the civil rights of the kingdom are con- 
cerned. 24, that though the Pope's ſupremacy is owned in 
Tpiritual matters, yet that his power is limited and regula- 
ted by the decrees and canons of ancient councils received 


ig the realm. + 


the eſtabliſhed church, Janſeniſts are very numerous. 
biſhoprics and prebends are entirely in the gift of the 
king, No other Catholic late, except Italy, has ſo numer- 
ous a clergy as France. There are in this kingdom, eigh- 


. upon in France as indiſputable. 1½, that the Pope 
ticu 


teen archbiſhops, one hundred and eleven biſhops, one hund- 


red and ſixty- ſix thouſand clergymen, and three thouſand 
four hundred convents, containing two thouſand perſons de- 
voted to a monaſtic life. The number of clergy is how- 


_ = ever, decreaſing ; and according to ſome ſtatements, amounts 


at preſent only to one hundred and thirty thouſand perſons, þ 


Since the repeal of the edi& of Nantes in 1685,the French 
Proteſtants have ſuffered much from perſecution. At pre- 
2 they enjoy perfect liberty. A ſolemn law which does 
udchhonor to Louis XVI, the preſent king of France, 
ms to his non Roman Catholic ſubjects, as they are 


be civil advantages and A of their Roman 


orechren. 


o Hational n in Fra rance have diſſolved the moy 
| naſtic 


. '* Guthrie, p- 453» 
Fo Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 1. _ 247. 


t Such is the accountgiven by Zimmermann. Since he wrote, 
the revolution in France has made alterations in religious affgirs, 
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naſtic inſtitutions in that country. They have reſtored to 
the chriſtian churches in France, the right of appointing 
their own paſtors, both the ordinary clergy, and the biſhops.* 


The French conſtitution has reformed the condition of 
the clergy. It has raiſed the income of the lower and mid- 
dle claſſes, and taken from the higher. None are now leſs 
than twelve hundred livres, (fifty pounds ſerling,) nor apy 
higher than about two or three thouſand pounds. © 


The French conſtitution has aboliſhed, or renounced to- 
eration, and intoleration alſo, and has eſtabliſhed univerſal 
right of conſcience. 


The Preſident of the National Aſſembly of France, in an 
anſwer to a petition of the Quakers, obſerves, . There is a 
kind of property, which no man would put ints the N : 
the motidns of his ſoul, the freedom of his thaught. In this ſa- 
cred domain, man 1s placed in a hierarchy far above the ſocial 
fate. As a citizen, he muſt adopt a form of government; but as 
@ thinking being, the untverfe is his cquntry. 

The relation of every man with the Supreme Being, is inde- 
pendent of all political inſtitutions. Between Gop and the 
heart of man, what government will dare to interpoſe ?” 


UNITED PROVINCES. The Dominant ſe& of 
Chriſtians in thefe Provinces are thoſe who are called the 
Reformed Church. They are ſevere Calviniſts, who main. 
tain the doctrine of the Synod of Dort. 


Roman Catholics, amongſt whom are the /Janſeniſts. 
They are in proportion to the inhabitants of t Provinces 
as two to three, LE 

| . 


* — 
* 54. 


® Prieſtley's Letters to Burke. 

+ Paine's Rights of Man, in anſwer to Burke. 

3 Powars's News- Paper for July 4, 1791. 

$ The Synod of Dort, held in 1618, made the ſtricteſt notion 
of predeftination, an eſſential article of faith in the Dutch church. 
None but Calviniſts can hold any employment of truſt or profits 
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The Remonſtrants or Auuminians, who only have churches 
in Holland, Utrecht, and Friefland. The greateſt part of 


them are inhabitants of Holland, Mates ly Amnterdamn 


Rotterdam, and Geuda. 
Lutherans are a very great and increaſing number. 


. divided into ſeveral ſects, are mighty and nume- 


Thoſe who are called Mennonites approach nigh to 
the Reformed Church. The Baptiſts are generally Unitari- 
ans, loving and practiſing univerſal toleration. 


Collegiants, formed by the perſecution of the Remon- + 
ſtrant miniſters in 1619. They have no peculiar miniſter, 
* Ovary one learns and preaches what he thinks uſeful ; 
ſent Oy are only in Holland. 


are a {mall number. 


een. and at Aa enn Perſians, and members 
of the Grecian church; to which add many thouſand Jews. 


There is at preſent, notwithſtanding the rigid Placards 
againſt the Roman Catholics and Socinians, a prevailing 
ſpirit of candor and ere among the different _ 
minations. 


The miniſters of the goſpel belonging to the Dominant 
church, are maintained by the civil magiſtrate ; thoſe « 
the Diſſenters, by. their own churches, who have acquire 
funds for various purpoſes, by gifts, teſtaments, legacies, 
and donggions of private men. 


Deiſmy in the worſt ſenſe of the word ; is not common, in 
Few men, who love to be called philolp- 


\ profligates, and hoys, conſtitute this claſs,* 


825 re in the ſeven provinces, one thouſand five hund- 
red and ſeventy-nine paſtors of the eſtabliſhed church, ninety 


. of 225 aroma Church, * man Roman Catholics, 


fifty- 


daes from a Gentleman of character in Hole 
end i in America, * 


* „Eitract 
und, to his f 
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fiſty-three Lutheran, forty- three Arminian, and three hund- 
red and twelve, Baptiſt preachers.* 


AUSTRIAN any FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 
The: eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman Catholic; but 
Proteſtants. and other denominations are not moleſted, 


There are two archbiſhops, and nine biſhops in this 
place.. A great uumber of the religious houſes, founded 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, both in the cities and coun- 
try, are now diffolved. While the religious, who inhabited 
theſe convents, are invited to enter into the world; monaſ- 
teries are open for the reception of thoſe among them, who 
chooſe to paſs the remainder of their days in thoſe obſerv- 
ances to which they have been long accuſtomed. The re- 
ligions of both ſexes have, for the moſt part, entered again 
into the world. A part of the eſtates of the diſſolved mo- 
naſteries is ſet apart for the religious who enter again into 
the world ; the remainder is deſtined for public works, 
which are beneficial to the ſtate. 


GERMANY. Since the year 1555, the three following 
denominations of Chriſtians are the eſtabliſhed religions of 
this empire, The Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and 
Calviniſtic, generally called the reformed religion. The 
firſt prevails in the South of Germany ; the Lutheran in the 
North ; and the reformed, near the Rhine. In the ſubſe- 
quent civil wars, which were chiefly on account of religion, 
the rights of thoſe rival religions, as eſtabliſhed by the re- 
ligious peace of 1555, had undergone great alterations, 
whenever the provinces had changed maſters ; andthe con- 
fuſion ariſing rom the claims of the oppreſſed parties, and 
from the encroachments of the victorious, were become ex- 
treme, It was at length ſettled by the peace of Weltpha- 

: g lia, 


he Zinn, p. 186. 
+ Guthrie, p. 485. | 
3 Shaw's Hiſtory of the Auſtrign Netherlands, \ 


lia, that the religion of the different "OE ſhould remain as 


it had been in the year 1624, which is on that account, cal- 
led the definitive year. According to this agreement, the ſo- 
vereign is obliged to leave each of thoſe religions, eſtabliſhed 
or tolerated ; yet the right of correcting abuſes in the pub- 
lic worſhip was reſerved to him. There are likewiſe in 


the empire, ſeQaries of various denominations. - The Ro- 


man Catholic church acknowledges the ſupremacy of the 
Pope; and in conſequence of an agreement between the 
Germanic church, and the Holy-See, the latter acquired the 
right of confirming all the prelates of the empire. Their 
ſuperior clergy conſiſts of eight archbiſſiops, forty biſhops, 
and many abbots.; fome of which, as well as moſt of the 
archbiſhops and biſhops, are ſovereign princes.* 


The Proteſtant clergy are governed by aſſemblies called 
Conſiſtories, under the control of the ſovereign of each ſtate. 
It is compoſed of ſuperintendents-general, who are com- 
monly members of the Conſiſtory, ſuperintendents, or in- 
ſpectors, and miniſters of the pariſhes. All the Roman 
Catholics are under the direction of the elector of Mentz ; 
the Proteſtants are under the direction of the elector of Sax- 


' ony. Thoſe directors manage the concerns of religion at 


* 
* 


r 


* 


the diet. 


There are at leaſt eighty thouſand Proteſtants, i in the 
vinces belonging to the German empire. There are beſides 
many thouſand Greeks, two hundred and twenty-three thou- 


ſand Jews, and about fifty thouſand Egyptians or Gypſies, 


in the Auſtrian dominions. 


The late emperor Joſeph IId, by an edict in 1781, gave 
liberty to all his ſubjects to worſhip Gop according to the 
dictates of their conſciences, and prohibited any diſturbance 
in their worſhip. The ſame year, by another edict, he re- 
moved the reftraints on the *** of the * In 1982, 

he 


8 * Zimmermann, p. 123, 124. 
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he aboliſhed ſeveral monaſteries and and nunneries, provi- 
ded for the maintenance of thoſe who belonged to them, 
and appropriated the revenues partly to free ſchools, partly 
to orphan houſes, where the children of peaſants are inſtruc- 
ted in huſbandry, &c.* 


By an edict in 1788, he prohibited the printing indulgen- 
ees, prayers, directories, &c. which encourage error and ſu- 
perſtition, by aſcribing to . any effect on ſouls in 
purgatory. 

In conſequence of his edicts, many new churches have 
been formed, and provided with miniſters in Auſtria, and 
part of Sileſia, and knowledge is every day increaſing in * 
hereditary dominions. 


Some of the eccleſiaſtical Catholic princes in Germany, 
appear to have followed the late emperors example. 


The archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in a paſtoral letter, con- 
demns too much expenſe in the ornaments of churches, ſa- 
cred veſtments, &c. which had better be employed in re- 
lieving the neceſſitous. And at a ſolemn Jubilee feaſt, in- 
ſtead of the uſual donations for pretended religious uſes, he 
gave conſiderable ſums for incurables, madmen, and idiots. 
On occaſion of the Jubilee, in another paſtoral letter, he ex- 
horts not to truſt in indulgences, without repentance and 
reformation. He recommends to his clergy an unwearied 
ſtudy of the ſacred oracles, and a better acquaintance with 
the fathers and church hiſtory. 


The archbiſhop of Conſtance has greatly diminiſhed the 
number of feſtivals in his dioceſe.+ 
The Jews, in the Emperor's dominions, have lately been 
admitted to equal privileges with other citizens. 
The 


® There were, (ſays Zimumarmini,) in the beginning of this 
emperor's reign upwards of two thouſand monks and nuns, who 
are now reduced to one thouſand one hundred and fiſty- three. 


4 Erkine's Sketcher, 
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The inhabitants of the Palatinate are partly Proteſtants, 
and partly Roman Catholics, who live in harmony with 
each other. The great church in Heildelberg is divided 
into two apartments, in one of which the Proteſtants, in 
the other the Papiſts, perform public worſhip:*” 


PRUSSIA. The eſtabliſhed religions in this kingdom 
are the Lutheran and Calviniſtie, chiefly the former; but 
Jews, Hernhutters, Mennonites, &c are tolerated. 


Frederick William, the preſent king of Pruflia, by an 
edi& publiſhed in 1788, ordains, that the Reformed, Lu- 
theran, and Roman Catholic refigions de f N 
and protecte. 

The toleration of the other denominations remains unim- 
paired, provided they di not endeavour to make rn 
and ſhake the faith of other communions. 


This edict ſeverely prohibits proſelyte making i in all hon 
feſſions without diſtinction but gives every one leave to 
renounce his old and adopt a new confeſſion, provided he 


publicly anounces his change of religion. Every teacher, 


whether he is a Calviniſt, Lutheran, or Rottian Catholic, is 
required to teach 'doQtrines * to che confeſſion to 
which he belongs. ? f 

BOHEMIA. Though the Roman Cattiotc 4 is the ef. 
tabliſhed religion of this place, there are many Proteſtanrs 
among the inhabitants, why are hoYg tolerated in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, $ * 


A German tranſlation of the bible, for the aſe of Catho- 
lics, was publiſhed at Prague 1781, by the encouragement 
of the late erdpreſs queen, Maria Therefa, in order to ren- 


der the reading of the facred oracles more eafy and com- 
| mon. 


More“ Travels, vol. 1. yoo 
I Gathrie, p. 523. 
t Erfkine's Sketches, p. 91, 92, 96. 
- $ Guthrie, p. 528, 
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mon. The worthy prince, and archbiſhop of Prague, to 
whom! was committed the overſight of this tranſlation, has 
alſo encouraged the publiſhing a Bohemian bible.“ 


Some of the Moravians have embraced the doctrines of 
Count Zinzendorf, which have been Mopagated in ſeveral 
parts of the globe. The Count has ſent his fellow laborers 
throughout the world, in order to extend this denomi- 
nation. He himſelf has been over all Europe, and at leaſt 


twice in America. 
HUNGARY. The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hunga- 


rians is the Roman Catholic ; though the major part of the 
inhabitants are Proteſtants and Greeks, who now enjoy the 
full exerciſe of their religious liberties. + 


Since the act of toleration has been publiſhed, no leſs 
than two hundred churches have been allowed the Proteſ- © 
tants. There are beſides many thouſand Greeks, two hun- 
dred and twenty three thouſand Jews, oy about fifty thouſ- 


and Egyptians and Gypſies. $ 


In Wallachia, it is faid, their faſtings almoſt take up 
haf the year, and are ſo extremely ſevere, that they dare not 
eat any meat, eggs, or milk : but they * have A 


of other religious duties. 


'TRANSYLVANI „ SCLAVONIA, anp CROA- 
TIA. The Roman Patholic is the eſtabliſhed church in 
Tranſylvania, .. Yet Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Ari- 
ans, Greeks, Mahometans, and other W V 
their * religions. q 

R r 1 Y The 


. Litbine, p. 221. 
+ Rimmius's Hiſtory of the Rae . 25. 


1 Guthrie, p. 532. 
$ Zimmerman, p. 160. 


I Þ Born's > Travels throogh Hangary, | 
- C Guthrie, p. _ 


o 


. Wiebe of Unitarians in u Tranſylvania, in the year 
17705 was twenty-eight thouſand ſix hundred and ninety- 
ſeven, and their churches one hundred and ſeventeen, _ 


Ihey obtained a ſettlement very early in this country, and 
have continued theſe under various reverſes and much 15 
preſſion to the preſent day.* | 


The Sclavonians are zealous Roainay r though 
Greeks and Jews are tolerated, | © 


The religion of the Croats is ſimilar to Nat of the Tran- 
Mee Sclavonians, who are their neighbours. 


"POLAND. The eſtabliſhed religion in this kingdom is 
the Roman Catholic. Proteſtants, to wliom the name of 
Diſſidents is now confined, are tolerated. In former times, 
the rights and numbers of the Proteſtants were ſo great, 
that they claimed equal authority with the Roman Catho- 
lies; and about 1573, both parties were called Diſſidentes. 


Vet aſterwards the Proteſtants ſuffered very great op- 
preſſion, till after the late civil wars. Their rights were 
at length ſettled in 1778, by the interference of the civil 
powers. They are ſtill incapable of holding the ſenatorial 
digoty, and are admitted only to inferior appointments. 
| Beſide Lutherans and Calviniſts, there are in Poland con- 
gregations of Greeks, Unitarians, and Arians, all of whom 
are now comprehended under the namge of Diſſidents. The 
power of the prieſts, and the authotly of the Pope, is ſtill 
great in Poland. The Pope's nuncio has a very extenſive 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. At the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy is the primate of Poland, who is archbiſhop of 
| Gnefna. He ſtyles himſelf a prince. He has the firſt rank 
wong 
Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Early Opinions, vol. 4. p. 271. 
Lindſey's Hiſtorical View of Unitarians, p- 154+ 
+ Guthrie, p. 536. 
t The principles of Socinianiſm 1010 aver early and conſid 
erable progreſs i in Poland, ; 


* 
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among the ſenators, and is legatus natus of the Holy See. 

There are in Poland twelve biſhoprics, thirty ſeven abbeys, 
he hundred and ſeventy nine convents of men, and eighty- 
ſix of women. The knights of Malta, reſiding in Poland. 
belong likewiſe to the clergy. The Lutheran church is 
governed by a preſbytery, or conſiſtory of the Antiſtites of 
the church and the miniſters. There are great conteſts ſub- 
ſiſting between the adherents of this church and the Catho- 
lics. The Calviniſts have one ſenior general, and three ſe- 
niors, to whom the voy of their church is intruſted. a 


SWITZERLAND. The different cantons of Swit⸗ 
zerland, though united by a common bond, and all of a re- 
publican government, differ i in the mum of that 2 521th 
well as in religion. ' 0110 


Thoſe cantons, which are in the ſuongeſt d egree A 001 
rr are of the Popiſh perſuaſion 3' and the moſt perfect 
ariſtocracy of them all is eſtabliſhed in the Proteſtant canton 
of Berne, which is the moſt powerful. 


Calviniſm is ſaid to be the religion of the Proteſtant 
Swiſſes. But this muſt be underſtood chiefly with reſpect 
to the mode af church government; for in ſome dogtrinalt 
png they are far from being univerſally Calvinif 


© Zuinglius was the apoſtle of Proteſtaniſm in Switzerland. 1 


The inhabitantwak the canton of Glaris live together in 
z-general equality d moſt perfect harmony; even thoſe of 
the different perſuaſions of Cathalics and Proteſtants, who 
ſometimes perform divine ſervice in the ſame church, one 
after the other; and all the offices of ſtate are indifferently 
adminiſtered by both parties, though the Proteſtants are more 
in number, and ſuperior both in indultry and cornmerce. 9 


GENEVA. 


_ * Zimmermann, p. 89. 9o, 91. | 
I More's Travels, vol. 1. p. 336. ; 
7 Guthrie, p. 560. 5 
; Adams's Defence of the American Conſtitution, vol. 1 p 28; 
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ſerves, that the powers of the inquifition 


" 
* \. 


+ GENEVA. It is ſaid, that the ſtrict church diſcipline, 
which Calvin introduced-in this republic, immediately after 
the reformation, is now no more. That infidelity prevails, 
and is accompanied with a general corruption of manners. 
However, we are informed, that many of the elergy in Ge- 
neva are men of diſtinguiſhed abilities, amiable charac. 
ters, and excellent writers on the ee and 
dend Jubjets.* 514105 © i 


SPAIN. The Roman Catholic is * excluſive 3 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, and the . Is Sr 


with'the epithet of Maft Catholic. {© 


All other denominations of Chriſtians, as well as the 
Jews, were fortnerly expoſed to all the ſeverities of perfe< 
cution ; and the Faſt deviation from what is called the or- 
thodox faith, was liable to be puniſhed with loſs of liberty, 
and even of life, ' Tbe power of the Court of inquifition;# 


——— in Spain in 1476, has however been loan; 
n 


| \9:Rekine” 8 Sketches; 7 234. big) 

. The Tnquiſition was erected about 925 year 1212, 4 Dowi- 
vic, g&paniard by birth, | Thoſe wha are defirous to ſee 4 par- 
count of the riſe, progreſs, and cruelties praftiſed ig 
this cribunal, may conſult Limborch's Hiftory of the N | 

"tA young gentlemap,® who lately travelled jn Spain, 
ow much con hed. 
The "abolition of the order of Jeſvits, ened the nerves of 
this-eccleſiaſtical engines None of the inhuman powers origi- 
nally veſted in this tribunal have either been ceded, or annulled ; 
hut, though the-Spaniſh nation bas been the leaſt illuminated by 
"the ſtrong rays of the ſun of toleration, lenjent rather than yio- 
lent meaſures have lately been purſued. Although the fall po. 


| ers of the tribunal remain, yet, like the acts paſſed in the latter 


end'of the laſt century, by the Britiſh parliament againſt the diſ- 

ſenters, they have long been dormant, The manners and tem- 

pers « of the times are ſo altered, that even the dark dungeons of 
ſuperſtition 


e. Howel, 211 
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tn ſome reſpects by the interferatiee of the civil power. 


The King of Spain has at length ſtrippet the inquiſition 
of the powers which rendered it odious and terrible. It 
will in future be little more than a college of inquiry in re- 
ligious matters. Its jurifditions and priſons are taken 
from it, an d thoſe powers happily reſtored to civil tribu- 
nals. T meaſure will have an extraordinary effect in 
promotin arts, manufactures, commerce, and learning. 
Spain i in Nr will be a ſecure and happy reſidence for 
ſtrangers. 

The power of the clergy has been much reduced of Jate 
years: A toyel ediét has alſo beep-jſſued, to prevent the 
admiſſion of noviciates into the different convents . without 
ſpecial permiſſion, which has a great tendency to reduce the 


The I. We! in Spain, is loaded wich an enor- 
movg number of ceremonies,  _ "= 
The whole of the canon law is here in force,$ and the 

of the Pope is till very extenſive. It is ſuppoſed, 
that the clergy of this kingdom amount at preſent to two 
hundred thouſand pesſons, half of which are monks and nuns, 
33 through three thouſand convents. The ſ- 
the cle very e. The revenue of the 
ele M's Toledo Jae f three hundred thouſand 
Sp aniſh date. I ark in the kingdom of Spain cight 
| archbiſhops 
fuperttitin bay does exlightened. by the change. | The inquiſi- 


tion is now what it was when firſt eftghliſhed in eflence, though 
not in effect; and probably, we ſhall ſoon either ſee it eradicated, 


or meroly a bug-bear io frighten hoy noa apd ann 


* Zimmermann. $ N 
- + A e for 1774, b. 49. e 
1 Guthrie. 


$ The canon law conſiſted originally of the decrees of general 
councils and ſynods, and then of the conſtitution of aer and 
decifions of the court of Rom Me 


ha 
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archbiſhops and forty- M biſhops; in America ſix archbiſh- 
ops. and twenty-cight. bi ; in the Philippine Iſlands, - 
one archbiſhop and three biſhops. All thoſe dignities are 


| in the gift of the king,  Fifty-two inferigr lids 


dignites and offices are in the gift of the Fang, 7. 


FORT AL. The eftabliſhed religion n this king- 
dom is the Roman Catholic, to the excluſion of any other 
profeſſion. There are ſeveral tribunals of Tngu ifition in 
Portugal, viz. at Liſbon, Coimbre, Evora, and at Goa i in 
the Eaſt-Indies. A great number of Jews are however i in 
the country, who conform outwardly with'the eſtabliſhed 
religion. It is faid, that urg of them aro oven r 
the clergy. | | 


The Portugueſe clergy conſiſts of one ITY a dig- 
nity granted to the church of Portugal in the year 1716, of 
three'archbiſhops, and fifteen biſhops. The number of the 
taſtical perfons, upon the whole, amounts to two hund 
red thouſand ; thirty thouſand of whotn are monks and 
nuns. According to others there are ſixty thouſand. manks 
and nuns, and ſeven hundred and forty five conyents. The 
proꝑortion of the number of the * un * that of 
th n. is as one to eleven. 


The Pope's authority in Portugal has pal of Wl ſo much 
curtailed; that it is difficult to deſcribe the religious ſtate of 
this country. The royal revenues greatly increaſed at 
the expenſe of the religious inſtitutions in this kingdom. 
The power of the inquifition is now taken out of the hands of 
the FeTielalines, aid converted to the benefit of the crown. 


| ITALY. The celigion of the Italians is the Roman 

Catholic. Hence it ſpread over Europe. Many volumes 

Dave been employed in diſcribing the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment 


8 ; 27 Zimmermann, P+ 320, 25 8 223. | 
ibi . 557, 538. 62 ale Yo „ bes ben f. Bu ell. 
T Guthrie, p. 591. * oy £35 10 n 
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ment of the papacy. pe Pope the viſible bead of the 
church, and the ſucceſſor of St, Fk, is ſuppoſed to be the 
fountain of ecclelaſtical dignity. He gives bulls for the 
inſtalling biſhops and archbiſhops.* He has power to con- 
yoke general @uncils ; to grant diſpenſations and indul- 
gences ; to excdtnmunicate offenders; and to canonize thoſe 
whom the deems worthy of that honor.+ His ju- 
riſdiction is like that of other biſhops, confined to par- 
ticular countries, but extends through the whole body of 
Roman Catholics in the Chriſtian world.? The Cardi- 
nals, who are next in dignity to the Pope, are ſeventy, in 
alluſion to the ſeventy diſciples of our Saviour, and are cho- 
ſen by the Roman pontiff. The government devolves on 
them during the vacancy of the Holy See. 


Theſe Cardinals ele& the Pope, and are the only perſons. 


on whom the choice can fall; the election is determined 
by the plurality of voices. The election of a Pope is fol- 
lowed by his coronation ; and that ceremony is perfogned 
in the Lateran church, where they put a triple crown on his 
head. The provinces which depend on the Holy See are 
governed 


eln ſome Roman Catholic ſtates, the ſovereign nominates per- 
ſons to biſhoprics, and great benefices ; bat bulls from Rane are 
neceſſary to enable them to eater into the exerciſe of their ſunc- 
tions. [See Vattel's Law of Nations.“ 


+ Canonization i emony in the Romiſh church, by which 
perſons decezſed. are Med in the catalogue of ſaints. 


The beatification of a ſaint is previous to bis canonization. 
Before that can take place, atteſtations of virtues and miracles are 
neceſſary. Theſe are examined, ſometimes for ſeveral years, by 
the congregation of rites: Befare a beatified perſon is canonized, 
the qualifications of the candidate are ſtrictly examined into, in 
conſiſtories held for that purpoſe. After this, the Pope decrees 
the ceremony, and appoints the day. _— ﬀ 


t This peculiarly ann the Biſhop of Rome from 


other biſhops, | 
® Barclay's Dictionary. 
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| W by * & there = few countries where 
i = Pope has not On 


$, Who are fiyled Nunciot. 


1 The title given to the Pope is, Hir Holineſs, and the Car- 


+ 


als have that of Eminence, 7 


All the numerous eceleſiaſtics, and religious — who 

profeſs the Roman Catholie religion, are the Pope; 
' and every one of theſe orders has its gen Rome, by 
q whom the Pope is e with every _— which paſ 
3 ſes in the world. 


The cerernonies whith are obſerved at we eleclon and 
coronation of a Pope, cannot b abridged᷑ im the narrow li- 
mits of this work. A modern traveller afferts, that no ce · 
remony can be hetter calculated for ſtriking the ſenſes, and 
impoſing on the underſtanding; thats that of the ſupreme 
pontiff giving the bleſſing from the baleony of St. Peter. 
This ceremony, at Which he was breſent, he ine in 
N manner... 
3 It was a remarkable fine day ; an irnmierrſe eiilirwdl ff. 
2 led that ſpacious and ritagnificent aren; the horfe and foot- 
1 guards were drawn up in their moſt ſhowy uniform. The 
Pope, ſeated in an open, portable chair, in all the ſplendor 
whithahis wardrobe could give, with the tiara on his head, 
was carried out of a large window, which opens on a bal- 
cony in the front of St. Peter's. The fk hangings and 
gold trappings with which the chair gn embelliſhed, con- 
cealed the men who carried it; fo thoſe who viewed 
him from the area below, his Holinefs ſeemed to ſail for- 
ward, from the window ſelf-balanced in the air, like a ce- 
leſtial being. The inſtant he appeared, the muſic ſtruck 
„the bells rung from every chutch, and the cannon thun- 
red from the caſtle of St. Angelo in repeated peals. Du- 
ring the integgals, the church of St. Peter's, the palace of 
the Vatican ind the banks of the Tiber, re-echoed the ac- 
Z&amations of the populace. At length His Holinefs aroſe 
rom his ſeat, and an immediate and awful ſilence _ 


11 
_ 
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The multitude fall upon their knees, with their hands and 
eyes raiſed towards his Holineſs, ws Yo a benign deity. Af- 
ter a ſolemn pauſe, he pronounced thgbenediRion with great 
fervor ; eleygting_ his out-ſtretched arms as high as 

could ; 1 them together, and bringing them 
to his breaſt With a flow motion, as if he had got hold of 
the bleſſing, and was drawing it gently from heaven. Fi- 
nally, he threw his aems open, waving them for ſome time, 
as if his intention had been to ſcatter the benediction with 


impartiality among the people.* 


At preſent the Papal authority is evidently at a low ebb, - 
and is not reſpected as it was in former ages. The late 


celebrated Pope Ganganelli, known by the name of Cle- 
ment XIV, who has been ſtyled the Phenix of ages, 4 after 
the matureſt deliberation, ſigned a brief on the 21fof Ie, 


1773, which ſuppreſſed the famous order of the Jeſuits, who K. 


have been the warmeſt aſſertors of the Papal power, 
whoſe cabals and intrigues have made them formidable 
to every court in Europe, and enabled them to — 


ages 
lich a powerful and well regulated an in another 
hemiſphere. $ 


As the Jeſuits had a A. ſhare in the 3 of youth, 
the ſhutting up of their ſchools might have proved of bad con- 


ſequences, if this Pontiff had not prevented it. After _—_ 


ing ſketched out a plan,of education, worthy of the greate 
maſter,he caſt a rapid pon ſome prieſts and friars, who b 
their talents and example, were capable of teplacing the 5 


vite teachers, and immediately inſtituted them profeſſors. 


To the aſtoniſhment of Rome, there. ſeemed to be ſcarce ag 


Ss lg 


. More” Travels through Italy, vol. 2 2 158, 139. 
+ Guthrie, p. 626. | | : 
1 Stiles Sermon, p. 18. "ek n 
$ Paraguay in South-Ameriaca, 
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interval between the departure of the Jeſuits and the com- 
ing of their ſucceſſors, 


In the Roman Cathdfic kingdoms, Rome has no adminif- 
but what is purely ſpiritual. It is only in the eccle- 
zal ſtate that ſhe has any temporal authority.“ ; 


"Theinguiſnion i in Italy is little more than a ſound. Per- 
ſons of all denominations live here unmoleſted, provided no 
groſs inſult is offered to the eſtabliſhed worſhip. Even the 


Jews are allowed the full exerciſe of their religion in the 
heart of Rome.: Many of the profeſſors of the Catholic 


q A geligion now openly avow the liberal ſentiments of mild- 
is, forbearavce, and moderation.$ The famous Pontiff 
1 above mentioned, obſerves in in his letters, That every 
impetudus 2481, which would bring down fire from er er- 
cites onlfthatred. 4 good cauſe ſupports it + ſo that reli. 
gion needs only produce its proofs, its traditions, its works, its 
gentleneſs, lo be reſpected. Chrifttanity of itſelf everthrows eu- 
ery ſet, which may be inclined to ſchiſm, or which breathes a 
Jpirit of animoſity.” 

The regency of Milan has given a late inflance of its ge- 
neral diſpoſition to reduce the power of the church, by gbo- 
 liſhing forever the tribunal of the iffquiſition in that dutchy, 
and appropriating the eſtates for the ſupport of an hoſpital 


of orphans. _—_ 


© © Ganganelli's tas rel. 2 p. % 

1 Guthrie, P+ 601. 

1 There are about nine thouſand of that unfortunate nation at 
preſent at Rome, the lineal deſcendants of thoſe brought captive 
dy Titus from Jeruſalem. * 

+» & ix is ſaid, that there has been a reformation, in faith as well 


as diſcipline, long, though ſecretly gaining ground in the church 
of Rome. . enlightened members of that eborch, now 


reſet ſome bf thoſe doctrines, which appear to Proteſtants con- 
trary to ſcripture and reaſon, [See Annual Regiſter for 1 1 1 
Ganganelli's "Pn vol. 2. p. 130, 
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The preſent Pope is Pius VI, elected February 15,1775. 
A modern traveller, who had a perſonal interview with this 
pontiff, obſerves, ©* That he lays a Seater flreſs on the cere- 
monious part of religion than his predeceſſor Ganganelli ; 
performs all the religious functions of his office in the mat 
manner, not only in public and extraordinary occaſions, but alſo 
in the moſt cemmon ads of devotion. Before he was choſen 
Pope, he was confidered as @ firm believer in all the tenets 
the Romiſh church, and 8 ſcrupulous obſerver of all its injunc- 
tions and ceremonials.''* He is repreſented to be a friend 
to the Jeſuits, and it is ſuppoſed that if the houſe of Beur- 
bon would conſent, he would reſtore the order to its for 
luſtre. However, we are informed, that a tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament into Italian was publiſhed at Florence, in 
1781, by abbot Antonio Martini, under the pogificate of _ 
Pius, and is the firſt which has n with the apptoba 
tion of the Pope. 

It is ſaid, that ſince the codie of Jefuits was aboliſh 
by Clement XIV, they have appeared in ſeveral parts with 
renewed ſtrength, and are called Ex-Jeſuits. In their firſt 
plan, in caſe of abolition, they had determined to transform 
themſelves into an inviſible ſecret ſociety, till favorable cir- 
eumſtances ſhould induce them to throw off the waſk, and 
perhaps to appear on the theatre of the world again with 
greater luſtre, Before their abolition, their generals, pro- 
vincials, &c.were known, though their plan of government, 
and preſerving power, were kept ſecret. Now their ſuperi- 
ors are inviſible, and only a ſmall part of the order known, 
from whom mandates and permiſſions originate. The or- 
der of Jefuits now formally exiſts in Weſt-Ruſſia, and even 
where it ſeems to be aboliſhed, remains ſecretly, and repay 
its loſſes. The Ex-Jeſuits under various profeſſions F: 
W theralelves into Proteſtant countries.“ 


„ More's Travels through Italy, vol. 2. p. 151, A 7 
-+ Erſkine*s Sketches, p. 226, 18 | 
t Idid, p. 249 
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Deiſm prevails 8 among the politer part of the in- 
habitanks of this countgy.® W 


4TURKEY IN EUROPE, CONTAINING THE DA- 
NUBIAN PROVINCES, And GREECE. The eſ- 
tabliſhed religion in this empire is the Mahometan, of the 
ſet of the Sunnites. The ſect of the Shaites is however 
"tolerated. All other religions are likewiſe included in this 
ſyſtem of toleration, on paying a certain capitation. Among 
the Chriſtians reſidjng in Turkey, thoſe of the Greek religion 
the moſt numerous, and they enjoy certain privileges, 

can be advanced to poſts of truſt and profit ; as to the 

| * dignity of Moldavia and Wallachia, to the place 
- * of body phyſicians and interpreters of the imperial court. 
The Greggs are, in religious matters, ſubje& to the patriarch 


Conſtantinople, who is conſidered as the chief of the 
E reek church and nation, and whoſe authority and juriſdic- 


ion is extenſive. Other branches of the Greek church are 
- ti Ameypas , Coptes, Neſtorians, Maronites, &c. The 
Turkiſh clergy are numerous. Any perſon may be a prieſt 
who chooſes to take the habit, and perform the functions 
of his order, and lay down the office when he pleaſes. 1 This 
body is compoſed of all the learned in that empire ; and 
. they are likewiſe the only teachers of the law, who muſt be 
Mo conſulted in all important caſes. In their capacity of law- 
j yers, or interpreters of the Kordn, which, in moſt caſes, is 
the code of laws, the clergy are called Nana, or the inſtruc. 
*s ted in the law. The Grand Sultan himſelf, as Caliph, or 
—= ſucceſſor to the prophet Mahomet, is their head; but their 
8 actual chief is the Mufti, an officer of great authority and 
political 


*s 4 —_ . 
4 
# 


* Hiſtory of Religion, No. 4, p. 16. * 
+ The Mabametans ſuppoſe, that any Muffulman, who is per- 
at maſter of the Koran knows all his duties towards God, and 
towards man. He may then occupy every civil, military, and 
__ eccleſiaſtical nent. [See Savary's Letters On Egypt, 
vol, 2. p. 998. i | | 
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political influence ; who is ſtyled, the maker of laws, giver 
of judgments, and prelate of orthodoxy, The Sultan has the 
power of depoſing the Mufti, but he. cannot take his pro- 
perty from him, which is conſidered as facred. The ſuc- 
ceſſors or deſcendants of Mahomet, who are called Emirs, 

or Sherifs, enjoy the ſame privilege. Thoſe perſons or 
prieſts, who are employed in the rites of the public worſhip, 
are called Imans; and the Mahometan temples are called 


Moſques. There are among the Turks, eight religious 


orders. Their monks are called Derviſes, and lead in ge- 
neral a very auſtere life, The moſques are very richly# 
endowed, and the eſtates which they have acquired, are bg» 
come ſacred, and cannot be taken by the moſt arbitary 
deſpots. | 

Jews are very numerous in Turkey. They # ſubje&y 
to a chief of their own nation, called Cochan Paſcha, whoſe 


power over them is even greater than that, which the Pa- 


triarch exerciſes over the Greek Chriſtians. Gypſies are 
found in all provinces. Upon the whole, the Humber of 
Mahometans is greater than that of the ſubjects of other re- 


ligious denominations.“ 


EUROPEAN 1 
ICELAND. The only religion which is tolerated in 
this Iſland is the. Lutheran. The churches on the eaſt, 
ſouth, and weſt quarters of this Iſland, are under the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhop of Skalholt (the capital of the Iſland,} 
and thoſe of the north quarter, are ſubje& to the biſhop of 
Holum. The Iſland is divided into one hundred and eigh- 
- nine pariſhes. + 9 


ORCADES, HEBRID ES, axv SHETLAND. The 


religion 


p Zimmermann, p, 356, 357, 358. 
+ Guthrie, p. 65. 
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religion of theſe Iſlands is Proteſtant e to the diſci - 
pline of the church of Scotland. | 


SCANDINAVIAN ISLANDS. Theſe 1ſands, de- 
ing peopled either from Sweden, Denmark, or Norway, 
profeſs the Lutheran religion. 


- CORSICA, AZORES, MAJORCA, MINORCA, 
AND IVICA. The inhabitants of all thoſe Ifands 85 
=! Roman Catholic religion. . 


% SARDINIA. The Roman Catholic'is the eſtabliſhed 

religion. But government has greatly limited the power of 

the Pope, and of the inquiſition in this kingdom. A ſtop 
has likewiſe been put to the perſecution of the Proteſtants 
in the vMties of Lucern, Peyrovuſe, and St, Martin, formerly 
to famous by the name of Vaudois, on account of their fuf- 
®, ferings, and firm, adherence to their religious tenets, Their 
® number amounts to about two thouſand, The very numer- 
ous clergyyin theſe ſtates are not rich. The church is go- 
verned by five archbiſhops, and twenty-ſix biſhops. The 
clergy are entirely dependent on the king, and ſubje& to 
the ſecular juriſdiction. The church e are all 
in the gift of the king, | 


NapLEs - Ap SICILY. The inhabitants of this 
kingdom are more zealous Catholics than .thoſe of Rome. 
There is, however, no inquiſition eſtabliſhed at preſent, in 
this country.+ The power of the Pope in this kingdom is 
not great. In Naples ſome prebends are his gift ; but in 
Sicily all church preferment is in the gift of the king. The 
Seek are very numerous; and fo rich, that not leſs than 

ne half of the riches of the country are in the Ins of 

tne 
_ © Naples is inferred in this place, though it is not an Iſland, be. 
cauſe Naples and Sicily belong to one kingdom, 
+ We are informed that the inquiſition was aboliſhed in Sicily 


in 1784, without diſturbance, and with general approbation. 
[See Erſkine” 5 — 5 


| » 
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the church: There are in Naples, twenty archbiſhops, and 
one hundred and ſeven biſhops. In Sicily, three archbiſh- 
ops, and eight biſhops. In the year 1782, there were in 
Naples alone, forty-five thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
five prieſts, twenty-four thouſand ſix hundred and ninety- 
four monks;twenty thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-three 
nuns. In 1783, government refolved to diſſolve four hund- 
red and ſixty- ſix convents of nuns ; and the beginning has 
actually been made to carry this reſolution into execution.“ 


MALTA. The inhabitants of of this Iſland are Roman, 
Catholics ; and hat religon is ſo eſſential - to the order o 
the Knights of Malta, that no perſon of a different perſua- 
Gon can be admitted into it, 


Notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed bigotry of the Malteſe, the 
ſpirit of toleration is ſo ſtrong, that a moſque has lately been 
built for their ſworn enemies the Turks. Here the poor 
ſlaves are allowed to enjoy their religion in peace. It lately 
happened that ſome idle boys diſturbed them during ſer- 
vice; they were immediately ſent to priſon, ang ſeverely 
puniſhed. + | 


CANDIA, CYPRUS, AND! RHODES. The eſtab- 
liſhed religion of theſe, and the other Iſlands belonging to 
the Turks, is Mahometaniſm. There are alſo numbers of 
Chriſtians who profeſs the tenets of the Gibek- Church. 


— -, eee. 
A central VIEW or Tre 


ASIATIC RELIGIONS. 


; . Chriſtianity was planted in this part of 
the 

Zimmermann, p. 294. 
+ Brydone' Tour through Sicily and Malta, vol. r. p. 235. 
1 Brovghton's Hiſtorical Library, vol. 2. p. 327. 
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the globe, with wonderful rapidity, by the apoſtles and pri- 
mitive fathers, it ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe by the con- 
queſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of the Turks. The 
principal religions at preſent, are the Mahometan and Pa- 
gan. The Mahometans are divided into the ſes of Halt 
and Omar. Both own Mahomet for their law-giver, and 
the Kordn for their rule of faith and life. Jews are to be 
found every where in Aſia.* In Siberia and the Turkiſh 
dominions, there are a conſiderable number of Greek Chriſ- 
tians. Roman Catholic miſſionaries have attempted to 
propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant regions. 


All the people of the Eaſt, except the Mahometans, be- 
lieve all religions in themſelves indifferent. They fear the 
eſtabliſhment of another religion, no otherwiſe than as a 
change of government. Among the Japaneſe, where there 
are many ſes, and where the ſtate has had for ſo long a 
time an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, they never diſpute on religion. 
It is the ſame with the people of Siam. The Kalmucks 
make it a point to tolerate every ſpecies of religion. At 
Calicut igjis a maxim of ſtate that every religion is good. t 


The Gentoes think a diverſity of worſhip is agreeable to 
the Gop of the univerſe, and they refuſe to admit or make 
converts. 1 Heaven, they ſay, has many gates, and every 
one may enter at which he pleaſes. 5 


Such are the general outlines of the Aſiatic religions. 


- TURKEY, in ASIA, CONTAINING PART or ARA. 

BIA, SYRIA, PALESTINE, NATOLIA, MESOPO- 

TAMIA, TURCOMANIA, and GEORGIA. The 

Mahometan is the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe countries. 
Paleſtine, 

+ * Gathrie, p. 637. | 

I Monteſquien's Spirit of Laws, vol 2. p. 216. 

7 Prieſtley's Lectures On Hiſtory, p. 439- 

$ Middleton's Geography, vol. 1. p. 146. 

Georgia bas lately put ſelf under the proteQtion of Rage, 


« » + 
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Paleſtine, ever dear and ſacred to Chriſtians, as the ſcene on 
which the Son of Gop had lived and died; and Syria, cel- 
ebrated for its wealth and rich productions, were numbered 


among the firſt conqueſts of the Caliphs.“ 

Beſide Mahometans and Jews, many Chriſtians of differ- 
ent ſets inhabit Syria, viz, Greeks, Latins, 9 
Melchites, Maronites, and Jacobites, 

The Mahometans and Chriſtians in Syria, treat an iter 
as infidels, and by their reciprocal averſion keep alive a ſort, 
of perpetual war. | 

The inhabitans of Baſſora conſiſt of W Jews, 
| Jacobites, Neſtorians, Catholics, and Chaldean Chriſtians, 
or Chriſtians of St. John, who are pretty numerous. 


Many Chriſtians inhabit Meſopotamia, who have an arch- 
biſhop ſubje& to the patriarch of Antioch. ? | 


The Curds are a numerous body diſperſed 8 A- 
ſia. They are reputed Mahometans, but they ngyver trou- 
ble themſelves about religious rites and opinions.” Several 
of them, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Yazdea, worſhip Sa- 
tan, the genius, who is the enemy of Gop. This notion, 
eſpecially prevalent in Diarbec, and the frontiers of Perſia, 
is a relic of the ancient ſyſtem of the good and evil princi- 
ple, which varying according to the ſpirit of the Perſian, 
| Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahometan doctrines, has continu- 
ally prevailed in thoſe countries. 9 


Jeruſalem has among its inhabitants, about twenty thou- 
ſand Jews. 


The religion of the Mahometans is amilar to that of Tur- 
key in Europe. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch are 
n as well as N. 15 a and their heads 

31 IETF 6 are 


, Ait Sermons, IRE 
+ Volney's Travels in 1785, vol. I. py They 
t Middleton's Geography, vol. 1. p. 101, 
A Volney's Travgls, vol, 1. p. 232. 
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are indulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with 
a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical authority over their votaries. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Neſtorian and Armenian pa- 
triarchs ; and every great city, that can pay for the pd 
has its archbiſhop or biſhop.* 


RUSSIAN, CHINESE, MOGULIAN, AND INDE- 
PENDENT TARTARY. The religion of this country 
partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
even the Popiſh. Some of them worſhip little rude images 
dreſſed up in rags. Each has a deity, with whom they 
make very free, when matters do ngt 8⁰ according to their 
own mind. 

The inhabitants of Thibet, large tract of Tartary, wor- 
ſhip the Grand Lama. Another religion which is very pre- 
valent among the Tartars, is that of Schamaniſm. The 

rofeſſors of this religious ſect believe i in one ſupreme Gop, 

e creator of all things. They believe that he loves his 
creation, nd all his creatures ; that he knows eyery thing, 
andi is all powerful; but that he pays no attention to th 
particular actions of men, being too great for them to be 
able to offend him, or to do any thing which can be meritori- 
'ous in his ſight. They are all firmly perſuaded of a future 
exiſtence. They alſo maintain, that the Supreme Bein 
has divided the government of the world, and the deſtiny of 
men, among a great number of ſubaltern divinities, under 
his command and control, but who, nevertheleſs, generally 
act according to their own fancies ; and, therefore, man- 
kind cannot diſpenſe with uſing all the means in their power 
for obtaining their favor. They likewiſe ſuppoſe, that, for 
the moſt part, theſe inferior deities abominate and — 
premeditated villainy, fraud, and cruelty. | 


A band of Tarters in Siberia, have in every hut a 
idol, terwed, in their language, u, to e 


- 


„ Guthrie, p. N I 
+ Guthrie, p. 596. | 


n 


dreſs their prayers for plenty of game in hunting, promiſing 
to give it; decent 2 new cagt or bonnet.* _- 209 

The Altagan Tartars, we are informed, repreſent the De- 
ity, as an old man, with a long beard, and dreſſed in the uni- 
form of an officer of dragoons ;, for their imaginations can 
conceive nothing more magnificent than a party colored coat. 
They think he keeps a brilliant court, and maintains a great 
number of harſes ; that when he goes forth on horſeback, 
the noiſe af his courſers, and thoſe of his retinue, cauſe hun- 
der ; and that lightning is produced by the ſparks which fl 
- from the colliſion of the horſes' ſhoes with the pavement 
heaven, They alſo believe in the exiſtence of inferior dei- 
ties bath gqod and bad. 7 | 

It is faid, that 3 canſiderable part of the religion of the 
Tartars conſiſts in the management of their whiſkers ; and 
that they waged a long and bloody war with the Perſians, 
declaring them infidels, merely decguſe they would not give 
their whiſkers the orthodox cut. 

KAMTCHATKA. The inhabitants of this penin- 

ſula acnowledge many malevolent deities, having little or 
no notion of the good Deity. They believe the air, the 
water, the mountains, and the w to be inhabited by 
malevolent ſpirits, whom they fear and worſhip. 

The method which the Empreſs of Ruſfia takes to con- 


vert her Pagan ſubjects in Kamtchatka, is to exempt from 
taxes, for ten years, ſuch as profeſs the chriſtian religion. 


— believe the immortality of the 
ſoul. 


* CHINA. The religion of this kingdom is Pagan : but 
* Kaims's Fketcbes, yol 4+ P- 156. 
Hiſtory of Ruſſia, vol. 3. 


2 Goldſmith's Animated Nature, vol. a, p. 94. 
$ Kaim's Sketches vol. 4. P. 142, 275+ | 
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it is ſaid, there are almoſt as many ſects as perſons among | 
them. For as ſoon as a Chineſe expects the leaſt advantage 
from it, he is, without any conſideration, to-day of one re- 
ligion, to-morrow. of another, or of all together. Howev- 
er, beſide the worſhip of the Grand Lama, there are three. 


Dünne 1 Mt 


I. The ſollo wers Lenin, whe lived five hundred 
yeats before Chriſt, and taught that Gon was corporeal. 
| Tuch pay divine honors to the philoſopher Lagkium; and 
| give ve the ſame worſhip; not only to many emperors who have 

en ranked with the gods, but alſo to certain ſpirits un- 
der the name of Xamte, who preſidg over every element. 
Their morality conſiſts in calming the paſſions, and diſenga- 

ng themſelves from every thing which tends to diſquiet the 
Fog to, live free from care, to forget the paſt, and not be ap- 
prehenſive for the future. To remoye the unavoidable fear 
of death, they pretend. Laokinm diſcovered an elixir which 
confers immortality. They call this ſe& that of the Ma- 
gicians, becauſe the learned of it addict themſelves to 
magic, and are believed to have the ſector of 3 men 


immortal. 


II. The moſt cbt ase ſect is that of Fee, who ha 
riſhed a thouſand years before our viour, and who became 
a God at the age of thirty years. This religion was tranſ- 
planted from India'to China, ſi xty-five'years aſter the birth 
of Chriſt: - A large number of altars, temples, or pagodsg 
ate reared to this deity ; ſome of which are magnificent to 
the highelt-degree, and a number of Bonzes,or prieſts,conſe. 
crated to his ſervice. He is repreſented ſhining in light, 
with his hands hid under his robes, to ſhew that he does all 
things inviſible, The doctors of this fe& teach a double 
law; the one external, the other internal. According to 
the external law, they ſay, that all the _ * recompe 

= 


* Olbeck's Voyage to China, vol. 1. p. mh. 
q PR, of Sgnative, vol. 2. p. ue | 
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kd, and the wicked puniſhed, in places deſtined for each. 
They enjoin all works of merey; and forbid cheating, im- 
urity, wine, lying, and murder, and even the taking life 
any creature whatever. For they believe, that the 
ſouls of their anceſtors tranſmigrate into irrational creatures, 
either into ſuch as they liked tor reſembled moſt in their 
behaviour, for which reaſon they never kill any ſuch ani- 
mals z. but While they liye, feed them well, art. when — 
die, bury them with ſplendor. They lay great ſtreſ 
acts of charity, and in building temples for Foe, mona Ari 
for his prieſts, and providing ſor their maintenance, as the 
moſt effectual means to partake of their prayers, penances, 
and other meritorious actions towards the atonement of their 
ſins, and obtaining a happy tranſmigration. Theſe prieſts 
pretend to know into what bodies the dead are tranſmigra- 
ted; and ſeldom fail of repreſenting their caſe to the ſuryi- 
ving friends, as miſerable or uncom ** that they may 

extort money from them to procure the deceaſed a paſſage 
into a better ſtate.” They alſo threaten the living with an 
unhappy tranfmigration, that they may procure money of 
them, to obtain a happier one, or . them to die 1 in dread 
of the fatal change. Tf 5 


The interior doctrine of this ſect, which is kept ſecret 
from the common people, teaches a pure unmixed atheiſm, 
which admits neither rewards nor puniſhments after death ; 
believes not in a providence, or the immortality of the ſoul ; 
acknowledges.no other God but the void, or nothing ; — 
which makes the ſupreme happineſs of mankind to conſiſt 
in a total inaction, an entire inſenſibility, and a perfect quietude. by 


111. A fcR which acknowledges for its maſter, the phi- 

loſopher Confucius, who lived five hundred years before our 

! his religion, which is [neg by the Niterati, 
and 


Dſbeck's Voyage, vol. 1. p. 280. 3 
+ odern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 112, 14. | 
 $Hidory of Dog ** vol. 2. p. 102, U 
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teſent him as a being of fuch infinite knowledge, that e 


tue go unrewarded, or vice unpuniſhed. it 
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and perſons of rank in Chins and Tonquin, eonfiſts in a 
deep inward veneration for the Gon, or King of heaven, 


„ in the practice of every moral virtue, They have nei 


temples, Hor prieſts, nor any ſettled form of external 
: ee eee | 


worſhip: every 6he 
likes beſt. “ | 
— Confiteius did not inte abſtruſe notions, but dende 
himſelf to with-the deepeſt regatd of the great Author 
Are. whortt he repreſents as the moſt pure and per- 

fect ellence and fountain of all things; to inſpire men with 
greater fear, vetieration, gratitude, and love of him ; to af- 
be his divine providence over all his creatures; and to rep- 


our moſt fecret thoughts are not hidden from him; and o 
fach boundleſs goodneſs and juſtice, that he can let no vir- 


The Chineſe hond their dead ancfiter: ; 
before their images ; bow. before thei pi; 
yoke them as capable of miez upon them all * 
tal bleſſings.} ? 

The worſhip paid to Confucius, and ſome of their great 
men, was ſtyled by the philoſophers and learned ſects a ci - 
= one: ſo it was complied with by the Jeſuit miſſionaries, 


c eee to their proſelytes under that notion, though 
highly condemned by the Dominicans and other religious 


bes. 4 'Whence proceeded thoſe appeals to Rome, and fa- 
tal difcords, which retarded the progreſs of Chriſtianity in 


this empire. F The Roman Catholics had, by means o ihe 
Jefuits — other learned men, converted _F Chineſe to 
their faith, 


The pen, who bann ages 450 inhabired China, have 


1 | | Fo 4 
+ Univerſal Hiſtory, p. 1698. * 
3 Hiſtory of Don Igustius, vol: 2. p. 163. 
S Modern Univerſal Hiflory, vol. & p. 152: 
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this period a ſynagogue in Kai-ſong-fou, the capital of 


onan,* | | 

Mahometans have inhabited here upwards of ſix hunde * 
years. They have conſiderableſett in many of tho 
provinces, particularly in Kian; and as they do not 

_ ſtudy to make proſelytes, nor give any cauſe of jealouſy to 
the ſtate, the government never diſturbs them. 


An American traveller gives this account of one e of | 
the Chineſe worſhip at preſent. | 


In the houſes, which ate conſecrated their idol Foſs, 
there is an image of a fat laughing old man at the upper 
end of the room, ſitting in a chair, before whom is ereQed 
a ſmall. altar, whereon tapers and ſandal work are conſtantly 

4 Kept burning. As ſoon as a worſhipper enters, he proſ- 

trates himſelf be the idol, and ks his head three 

times on the grou This done, h&Mkes three pieces of 
wood that fit t in the form of a kidney; again 
kneels ; knocks his ; holds them to Foſs ; and after 
bowing three times for his bleſſing, throws them up. If 
they fall with both flat or both round ſides vp, it is good 
luck; but if one of each, it is unfortunate. He renews 

his worſhip to Foſs, and tries again. Sometimes it is re- 
peated ſeven or cight times, till it is ſucceeded, Then he 

; proſtrates 


From accounts from Ching as late as the year 1788, reſpect- 
ing the ſugggſe of the miſſionaries, we are informed, that in the 
province of Suſchuen, there had been an increaſe of twenty-ſev- 
en thouſand Chriſtians, during the laſt thirty years ; that it was 
governed by the titular biſhop of Agathopolis. In the province 
of Nankin are thirty thouſand. A very violent ſtorm was raiſed 
in 1785 againſt them, and ſeveral miffionaries became the victims 
of it. They were reduced, when the laſt accounts errived, to 
* as to be incompetent to the ſervices required 
them, FTI | | 
This account, and alſo the number of Roman Catholics in Ton- 
guin, and Cochin-Ching, were given by the Right Rev, Biſhqp 
Carrol, of Maryland. 
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| profteates himſelf-again, and repeats ſimilar ceremonies. 
hen he is ſatisfied, he lights his taper, and fixes it before 
then ſets fire to a piece of paper waſhed with tin, 
1 it on the altar, three times and retires.“ 


INDIA IN GENERAL, AND THE MOGUL's EM- 
PIRE. The original inhabitants of Inge Ho called Gen- 
tooggigr, as others call them, Hindgos. The pretend that 
B a, or Bramak, (for he is called wy theſe different 


names, who was their legiſlator both in politics 1 reli- 


gion) was inferior only to Gop; and that he exiſted ma- 


ny thouſand years before our account of the creation. 


The Bramins (for. ſo the Gentoo prieſts are called) pretend 
that he bequeathed to them a book, called the Hadan, con- 
taining his doctrines and inſtructions; and that though the 


original is loſt, they ape ſtill poſſeſſed qi commentary upon 
it, called the SH, which is w in the Shanſcrita 
language, now a dead lung bags, and only to the Bra - 
mins, who make it their ſtudy. From the doctrine which 


it contains, it is more han probable, that * W 
metempſyebeſis took its riſe in India.? 
The following is a brief account of ha Nhat doc- 


trines of the Bramins, as they are taught in the Shuhſtah. 


That there is one God eternal, omnipreſent, omnipo- 


tent, and omniſcient in all things, excepting a preſcience of 


the future actions of free agents. That God, from an im- 
pulſe of his loye and goodneſs, firſt created thre angelic 
perſons, to whom he gave precedence, though not in equal 


degree, That he afterwards, from the ſame impulſe, cre. 


ated an angelic hoſt, Ro ho Bren in i e 
| . 2 
* eee ee Muſeum for 1790 


+ 'The Indian /iterats believe the Yedam to * 1 000 25 the wk 
ginal production of the univerſe. Bramma, ſay they, (i; e. wife 


dom perſonified,) proceeded-ſrom-- the boſom of Gov, and the 


Fedam, (i. 6, all — and all truth,) * his * , 
4 Gathrie, p. 678. } 


* 
* 
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mah, his firſt created ; and conſtituted him his vicegerent 
in heaven. Bi/tnoo and Sieb were eſtabliſhed his co-adju- 


tors. He formed them in part, of his own eſſence ; cap 


ble of perfection, but with the powers of imperfection; 
both depending on their voluntary choich. They were to 
be partakers of his glory and beatitude, on the eaſy condi- 
tion of their acknowledging him as their Creator, and pay- 
ing obedience to him, and to the three primary created per- 
ſonages, whom he had gut over them. 


That in proceſs of time, a large portion of the angelic 
hoſt, at the inſtigation of Moiſaſeer and others of their 


chief leaders, rebelled and denied the ſupremacy of their 
Creator, and refuſed obedience to his commands. That 
in conſequence,” the rebels were excluded heaven, and the 
ſight of their Creator, and doomed' to languiſh forever in 
ſorrow and darkneſs. That after a time, by the interceſ- 
ſion of the three x ,and the re the faithful angelic 
beings, Gop relen{Wud placed the delinquents in a more 


ſufferable ſtate of x 
to gain their loſt happy ſituation. 


That for that purpoſe, a new creation of the viſible and 
inviſible worlds inſtantaneouſly took place, deſtined for the 
delinquents. That the new creation conſiſted of fifteen re- 
gions, ſeven below, and ſeven! above this terraqueous globe. 
And that this globe, and the ſeven regions below it, are ſta- 
ges of puniſhment and purgation ; and the ſeven above, ſta- 
of purification ; and conſequently, that this globe is the 
eighth, and laſt ſtage of puniſhment, purgation, and trial. 
That mortal bodies were prepared by Gop, for the rebel 
angels, in which they were for a ſpace to be impriſoned, 
and ſubmit to natural and moral evils, more or leſs painful, 
in proportion to their original guilt, and through which 
they were doomed to tranfmigrate under eighty-nine dif- 
ferent forms; the laſt is that of man, when the powers of 
the _—_— rebel ſpirit are ſuppoſed to be I , equal 


te the Rate of their fuſt creation. That 1 form, 


iſhment and probation, with n | 


* 


* 


2 
. 
* 


"= . 


2 | en and if they continue reprobate, they are returned 
= 


| coutfe of 2 * 


* No 1 4. 


Gop 05 his chief expectation of their repentatice and reſ- 


loweſt region, and ſentenced to go through the ſame 
It, until they reach the firſt ſtage of puri- 
they ceaſe from puniſhment; and 
gail forgiveneſs of their rebellion, ) they are not permitted 
toner heaven, nor behold their Creator, before they have 
pal ſeven regions of purification. That the rebel 
had power given them by Gon, to enter the eight 
—— of puniſment and probation, and that the faithful 
angelic ſpirits, had permiſſion occaſionally to deſcend to thoſe 
regions, to guard the delinguents againſt the future attempts 
of their | And that conſequently, the ſpirits which 
animate every mortal, form, are delinquent angels in a ſtate 
of puniſhment, for a large om ene, * a wen, 


ent ate. 


Though the "Y Brkinins e IR ks; 


believe in, one Go, an univerſal ſp . ſo far comply. 
with the prejudiags of the vulgar, as outwardly to 3 4 


all the ceremon ies inculcated dy Ws Veds, Tuck as Tacrilievs, 


ablution $ Ne 


There ſubün s to this 1 among the 13 a e- 
tary ſacrifice, of too ſingular. a nature to paſs unnoticed ; 
which is that of he Gentoo wives burning themſelves with the 


| badies of their deceaſed huſbands, Theſe women are trained 
from their infancy, in the full conviction ef their celeftial 


rank ; and that this world, and the corporeal form which 


_ encloſes. it, is deſtined by Gop, the one as their place of 
| puniſhment, the other as their priſon. They are nurſed and 


inſtructed in the firm faith, that this voluntary ſacrifice is the 

&'glorious period of their lives, and that thereby the ce- 

ia ſpirit is releaſed from its tranſmigratione, and the 

evils of 4 en ee and 1 to. Jon ie he I of 
eir 

| -Hllowet's Tavetefitlg Higorical Tron pres bench. 

| FTtological Repoſitory, vol. 6, P · 414. 
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che ir deceaſed huſbands, in 8 fate of purification. The 
children of the wile, who burns, are, In conſequence of her : a 

* ſacrifices, raiſed to dignity and honor.“ A contempt, * 8 
death is the characteriſtic of the nation of India. Every ® 
Gentoo meets the moment of diſſoluti vid a ſteady and | 

philoſophic reſignation, flowing | * * e princi- 
ples of their faith. f 


In Indoſtan there is an order of men called Faquiyy 50 
makes of poverty and celibacy, and perform y ſe- 
vere acts of mortification. Some continue for life in one 
-polture ; ſome never lie down; ſome have their arms al- 
Ways raiſed above their heads ; "and fore mangle their bo- 
dies with knives and ſcourges.$ - Moſt of the Indians be- 
lieve the river Ganges has a ſanctify ing quality, for which 
reaſon they often waſh themſelves in it. It is viſited an- 
nually by YN, hundred thouſan pilgrims. , They carry 
their lag fi ends from diſtant Fries, to expire on its 
ee Feen weng | 


In a particular diſtri of Bengal, refſgious veneration is 
aid to the Cow ; in former times it was univerſal through 
Indoſtan, This animal is venerated in a' religious ſenſe ; 

26 holding in the rotation of the metempſychoſir, the rapk im- 
mediately preceding t the human form. And in a political 


ſenſe, 


N Gento wamen are not allpwed to burn without a 
"ie from the Makometan ak "nnd this * b | 
commonly made a perquilite, 8 | 


_ + Hallowel, part 2, p. 7. 98, 99. 


n Bees, nol 7 7 1457 American TPO pimps an 

witneſs of ſterivies , MY by the natives of India at 
5 preſent Bk rves » fe bat th gy are ſufficient 0 countgnance 
the — ſeemingly improþable relation, which bave been given of 
bat they will endure for the Jaks of thtir religion." TSee A- 
merican Muſeam, for March, 1790]. 


$ Goldſmith's Animated Nature, vol. 1. P. 328. 
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ſenſe, as being the moſt uſeful and neceſſary of the whole 


{ 0 animal creation to a people forbid feeding on any _ 
e had breathed the breath of life. 


Tue Perſees, which" fubfift in India, ate the poſterity of 
the ancient Perſiafts, who worſhip the element of fire; be- 
ſides they have a great veneration for the Cock, There 
ate many Jews and l Chriſtians in the IR 
dominions. T 


5 | Frin the reign of Tambrlane,, Mahometaniſm has been 
uniformly the religion of the government of India. The 


Gentoos, however, exceed: the Mahometans in the propor- 
tion of ten to one. The Britiſh ſettlements in India, are 


ſaid to Oy a ers extent _ the” Britiſh empire 

1 Europe. 

There are a the Gentoos, waa of thirty ſes. 

. 'Theits is the moſt tolerant of all religions. As appears 
from the following ct, from a preliminary diſcourſe to 
their code of laws, Which was tranſlated” from the original 
Hindoo text, intaghe Perſian idiom, and from Perſia tran- 

5 Dated | into Engliſh by Mr. Halhed. 3 

% From men of enlightened underſtandings, and ſound 
jene who, in their reſearches after truth, have ſwept 
= theic, hearts the. duſt,of. malice and oppoſition, it is 
not concealed, that the diverſities of belief among mankind, 
5 a manifeſt qemonſtration of the power of the Supreme 
For i it is. 127 5 that a painter by ſketching a mul - 
uipticky of figures, and by arranging. a variety. of colors, 
- Pprocures reputation among men ; and a 1 gains cre- 

dit by planting a diverſity of ſhrubs, an for producing a 

number of een Lovers It is therefore abſuidiry and 
ignorance” to view in an inferior light, bim, who created 


K N » 1 4. 63 | 
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ated things are 3 ray of his glorious eſſence, and that the 
contrarieties in conſtitution are a type of his wonderful at- 

tributes, His comprehenſive hetievolence ſelected man, and 
beſtowed upon him, judgment and * N And 
when he had put the diſpoſal of all affairs into his hands, 
he appointed to each tribe its own faith; and to every ſect, 
its-own religion. And having introduced a numerous vari- 
ety of caſts, and a multiplicity of different cuſtoms, he views 
in each particular place, the mode of worſhip which h& has 
appointed. Sometimes he is employed with the attendants 
at the moſque in counting the ſacred beads ; ſometimes he 
is in the temple at the adoration of idols; the intimate of 
the Muſſulmen, the friend of the Hindoos, the companion 
of t the Chriſtians, and the confident of the Jews. 2 Ur. 


Tux PENINSULA or INDIA E LON D THE CAN. 
GES. The inhabitants 6f this peninſula are generally Pa- 
ns. The Siamites hold, that all nature is animated by a 
rational ſoul ; that the ſoul trabſmigrates through many 
ſtates, and i is then confined to a human body, to be puniſhed 
for its crimes ; and the better to eſtabliſh the doectrine of 
the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul, ſome of the Talapoins perſuade 
their diſciples they even remember their ſeveral tranſmigra- 
tions. They ſay, that though the foul't is material, yet it is 
by no means periſhable. 

They hold there are nine degrees of felicity and puniſh- 
ments. They believe the nine firſt are above this world, 
and the other nine under our feet. But however, the feli- 
city of their Hour paradiſe is not eternal, nor exempt from 
inquietudes 3 ſince it is a ſtate in which a perſon is born 
11 dies. But if after ſeveral tranſmigrations, the ſoul by 
good works done in each ſtate, arrives at ſuch a degree of 
merit, there is not any mortal condition worthy of it, then it 
will remain in a ſtate of eternal impaſſibility and happineſs. 


It is to the memory of theſe ſuppoſed — 


2 Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, 
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| 4hat they dedicate. their. temples ; but the perſon; ** 
they pretend has ſurpaſſed all the men who ever e 
wanne Roden, ta him they pay adoration. 
The Siameſe allow of the practice of all religions 
never wiſh to 2 any perſon. Their . 2 — not 
hold à ſoul ſfrall be puniſhed for denying their traditions ; 


for they themſelves pay a teſpect to every religion,* even 11 
off » e cannot ee cOnipredend, | 115 


thefe men. "They 5. never make any inquiries about the re- 


| Hgion' of a ſtrauger; it is enough that he is a human being, 
and that they can relieve his neceſſities. They ſupply a 
doſtitute ſtranger with every thing which he wants. As 
they are phyſicians as well as prieſts, they; tenderly take 
care of ſick perſons ; and at their recovery, give them let- 
ters of recommendation to ſome convent on the road t 
travel. They imagine that all religions are good, whi 
teach the moral duties, and ſocial virtves ; that pezſecytjon 
and all modes of worſhip, which are contrary to humanity 
or univer{al philanthropy, are obnoxious to providence ; 
and that the Almighty delights in being a by various 
ceremonies; but that all modes of worſhip. 1 be con- 
ſiſtent with the moſt refined benevolence. t_ 


The principal points of religion among the jntaditants 

of Pegu, are not to commit murder; not to to axoid 

uncleanneſs ; not to give the leaſt uneaſineſs tp their neigh- 

bours, put to do 3 on the contrary, all the in their 

ower, If they obſerye theſe rules, yy wy hong 
faved,ip any religion whatever, t 

frm ws ver _ ay" od kind of religious veneration 

for 


O44: 


* Middlatwn's eee 2. PF 1 
pn——QfXFGcogrphy, vol. 1. p. 166. | 
2 Monteſquieu's "_ of :Laws, vol. 26 5. 7% 
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for apes, and crocodiles ; believing ihoſe perſons very hap- 
py who are devoured: by them. Mahometaniſm prevails 
in ſome _ but mixed 3 many pagan rites = ce- 


The Catholics have ſent miſſionaries to this ak of In- 
dia ; and we are informed, that in the kingdom of Ton- 
= three hundred thouſand ſouls have embraced the Ca- 

lic religion. 


In Cochin-China there were at the breaking out of the# 
civil wars between the uſurper of the crown, and the law- 
ful heir, one hundred and ſixty thouſand Catholics. 


When the kings of this part of India are interred, a num- 
ber ol animals are buried with them, and ſuch- veſſels of 
and * to bin their 

re life. 


" ARABIA... GY religi on which was moſt 3388 
diſſetninated, and moſt highly eſteemed among the Arabi- 
ans, before the lime of Mahomer, was idolatry. ,, Of. this 
there were ſeveral diſtinct kinds; but the predominate ſpe- 
cies appears to have been that bf the Sabians 4 who held 
the unity of Gop, though at the ſame time they worſhip- 
ped the fixed ſtars and planets, the angels, and their ima- 
ges, as ſubordinate deities, whoſe mediation with the moſt 
high and ſupreme 'Gop they ardently implored. . 


Many of the wild Arabs ſtill continne Pagans, but the 
people in general are Mahometans. 


The Xerif of Mecca, ſince the extinction oſ * Cali -% 
whom he ſucceeds, is ſovereign pontiff of the — 
church; and a temporal as well as a ſpiritual prince. He 
holds his dominions as fiefs to the Turk, and is more in- 
debted to the zeal of ſuperſtition, than to the terror of his 
| we for _ * of his gnity j A by decline 

indeed 


6: enen Hiforical Library, 
+ White's Sermons, p. 77. 
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indeed from the importance of thoſe Caliphs who reigned 
_ the maſters of the eaſtern world, and ſhook the kingdoms of 
the north with diſmay. But, though ſhrunk in the limits 
of a province, where the Mahometan greatneſs firſt origina- 
| ted; the Xerif in two inſtances exceeds the Pope in the full- 
eſt plenitude of his power. His honors are hereditary, to 
poſſeſs which he mult prove his deſcent from, the Prophet; 
and the extent of his influence reaches us far beyond that 
of the Pope, as the, perſuaſion of Mahomet extends beyond 
the papal tenets. The retnoteſt corners of the eaſt pay ho- 
mage to his title, The way worn pilgrim ceaſeleſs toils 
from Teſtis towers to Meſopotamia, to add his mite to the 
treafures of Medina's temple, while Aſtatie princes, ſubahs 
of India; and ſultans of the ſpicy iſles, enrich the Prophet's 
ſhrine with gems and gold. The territories. of the Xerif 
lie in the heart of Arabia, and are about three hundred miles 
long. and one hundred broad. Beſide the cities of Mecca 
and Medina, to which the caravans annually bring the pro- 
duce of diſtant countries, his revenues ate confiderably aug- 
mente by the immienſe trade which is carried on with 
the ports of Yumbo and Judda, by the veſſels of Africa 
and India.“ „ reer 


The wandering tribes, in the ſouthern and midland parts, 
acknowledge themſelves the ſubjects of no foreign power. 
The ſpirit of independence, ſo well painted. in the ſcript- 
ures, they have inviolably preſerved from Iſmael, their an- 
ceſtor. Their averſion for all foreign dominion makes 
them prefer the horror of their deſarts to the moſt advanta- 
geous-eſtabliſhments.':/ Liberty has ſo many charms for 
them, that, ſupported by her, they boldly brave hunger, 
thirſt, and the conſuming ardor of the ſun. Humbled ſome- 
times; but never ſubjeRed, they have bid defiance to all 
the powers of the earth, and have repulſed. thoſe chains 
which have alternately been bonne by other nations. The 
Romans, thoſe maſters of the world, loſt whole armies, 
AS.” «11676 [ 49170 3 which f 


> Irwin's Voyage on the Coaſts of Arabia. ; 
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which were ſent to the conqueſt of this country. The E- 
gyptians, the Perſians, and the Ottomans, have never been 


able to ſubdue them.“ 


The Arabs are the only nation, except the Jews, who 
have ſo long remained a diſtin people. They are both 
ſtanding monuments of the exactneſs of divine predictions, 


and the veracity of ſcripture hiſtory. 


A new ſect of religion has of late appeared in Arabia, 
which explodes every ſpecies of idolatry, and enjoins the 
worſhip of one eternal Being. It cbnfiders Moſes, and 
his anceſtors in the eaſt, as ſublime teachers of whom, 
and as ſuch worthy of reſpect and veneration. But it re- 
jects all — and denies that . was ever pen- 


ned by the angel Gabriel ? 


PERSIA. The Perſians ahometans of the ſect of 
Ali. They differ from the Turks concerning the ſucceſſion 
of Mohammed. The Turks reckon them thus, Mohammed, 
fAbubeker, Omar, Oſman, and Ali. But the Perſians reckon 
Ali to be the immediate ſucceſſor of Mohammed. At this 
day there are many ſects in Perſia, that evidently have Chriſ- 
tianity for the ground-work of their religion. Some of 
them, called Souffees, who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacrifice 
their paſſions to Gop, and profeſs the moral duties. The 
Sabean Chriiſtians have in their religion, a mixture of Ju- 
daiſm and Mahometaniſm ; and are numerous towards the 
Perſian gulf. The Armenian and Georgian Chriſtians are 
alſo very numerous here. There are a great number of 
Jews ſpread over the whole empire. 


The Guebres or Gaurs, who pretend to be the diſciples 
and ſucceſſors of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zoroaſ- 
ter, are ue, to be numerous in Perſia, though tolerated in 
| Ww but 
. Savary* s Letters on "My vol. 2. p. 198, 204. 
dee Newtaꝶis Diſſertatious on the 1 8 


& Dunbar's Eſſays, p. 4 | 
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but few places. A combuſtible ground, 1 ten miles 
diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene 
of their devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground 
is impregnated with very n inflamatory qualities; 
and contains ſeveral old little temples; in one of which the 
Guebres pretend to preſerve the ſacred flame of the univer- 
ſal fire, which riſes from the end of a large hollow cane, 
ſtuck into the ground, Fg a np Boring wail 
mand ſpirits,* 


This Religion was founded by Zoroafter, who lived about 
— r of the world 2860. This great philoſopher being 
ruck with the demonſtrations he obſerved of the perfec- 
— of that ſelf-exiſtent Being, who is the author of all 
good ; and being ava loſs how to account for the introduc- 
tion of evil into this world, thought there were two prin- 
 ciples of beings, one the cauſe of all good, whom he ima- 
gined reſembled light; the Aher the author of all evil, whom 
he repreſented by darknefs. Thus conſidering light as 
the moſt perfect ſymbol of true wiſdom, and darkneſs as 
the repreſentative of whatever is hurtful or deſtructive, he 
inculcated an abhorrence of all images, and taught his fol- 
| lowers to worſhip Gop only under the fortn of fire; con- 
- dering the brightneſs, purity, and incorruptibility of that 
element, as bearing the moſt perfect reſemblance of the na- 
ture of the good Deity.t | 


All religions, except the ſect of uu. are tolerated i in 
this noni 3 


ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


JAPAN ISLANDS. The worſhip of the Japaneſe 
is Paganiſm, divided into ſeveral ſects: 


I. The Sinto, who believe one: the fouls of good men 
are 
0 Guthrie, p · 706. 8 | 


+ Middletan's Geography, vol. 1. 3 . 
4 Prieftley's Lectures on Hiſtory, p- 444 | 
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are tranſlated to a place of happineſs next to the habitation 
of their Gods: But they admit no place of torment, nor 
have they any notion of a devil, but what animates the fox, 
a very miſchievous animal of that country, They believe 
the ſouls of the wicked, being denied entrano; into heaven, 
wander about to expiate their ſins, 


II. Thoſe of the Bubſdo religion believe, that in the 
other world, there is a place of miſery, as well as of happi- 
neſs, and that there are different degrees of both, propor- 
tioned to the different degrees of virtue and vice. When 
ſouls have expiated their ſins, they are ſent back to animate 
ſuch vile animals as reſembled them in their former ſtate of 


exiſtence. From, theſe they paſs into «the bodies of more 


innocent animals; and at laſt are again ſuffered to enter 
human bodies. After the diſſolution of which, they run 
the ſame cqurſe of happineſs and miſery as at firſt. * 


III. The Siutto, who admit of no ceremonies in religion. 


_ There are innumerable temples and idols in this iſ- 


land: one temple i in particular, contains thirty-three thou- 
fand three hundred and thirty-three idols. The temple of 


Cana, the ſon of Armida, contains a thouſand i images ; five- 


hundred on each ſide, the workmanſhip of which are exqui- 
ſite, The temple of Meaco, which is as big as the church 
of St. Paul, London, containg the largeſt idol in the Japan- 
eſe empire. The chair on which it ſits, is ſeventy feet 
high, and thirty broad. The feſtivals are as numerous as the 
deities, and many of them are daily celebrated in different 

ts of the empire. The number of monaſteries are ſcarce- 
ly credihle. The monks are either regulars or ſeculars. 
The regulars live in convents, ſome of which contain a 
thouſand monks or upwards. The ſeculars are diſperſed 


about, and live in private houſes : the former are exceed- _ 


ingly abſtemious, but the latter live in luxury and idleneſs. + 
: LADRONE 
© Keim, vol. 4. p. 130. 22 4 
+ Middleton's Geography, vol. 1. p. 192. 
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- LADRONE ISLANDS. The inhabitants of the 
Ladrone Hands believe heaven is a region under the earth, 
filled with cocoa-trees, ſugar-canes, and a yariety of other 
delicious fruits; and that hell is a vaſt furnace, conſtantly 
red hot ; tho who die a natural death, go ſtraight to hea- 
ven. They may ſin freely, if they can but preſerve their 
bodies againſt violence; but war and bloodſhed are their 


averſion." * 


 FORMOSA. The inhabitants of this Iſland recogniſe 
two deities in company; the one a male, god of the men; 
the other a female, goddeſs of the women. The bulk of 
their inferior deities, are the ſouls of upright men, who are 
conſtantly. doing good; and the ſouls of wicked men, who 
are conſtantly doing ill, „ 


The people of Formoſa believe there is a kind of hell; 
but it is to puniſh thoſe, who, at certain ſeaſons have gone 
naked ; who have dreſſed in calico, and not in ſilx; who 
have preſumed to look for oyſters; or who have undertaken 
any buſineſs without conſulting the ſong of birds; while 
drunkenneſs and debauchery are not regarded as crimes. 
They eyen believe, the debaucheries of their r. children are 
agiccgble to the gods. + . | 


MOLUCCA ISLANDS. The e of theſe 
Idands, who believe the exiſtence of malevolent inviſible 
beings; ſubordinate to the ſupreme beneyolent Being, con- 
fine their worſhip to the former, in order to avert their 
wrath : and one branch of their worſhip is, to ſet meat be- 
fore them, hoping, > cif the belly fs full, there will 
be leſs inclination to miſchief. * 


"PHILIPPINE. 


1 ny 4+ P> 235- 
+ Ibid, vol, 4. p. 153. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. The inhabitants of theſe 
Luna: are generally Mahometans.“ 


.CELEBES. The inhabitants of this Iſland are profeſſ- 
ed Mahometans, who retain many Chineſe cgremonies: 3 


SUNDA ISLANDS, cov rAIN INS BORNEO, SU- 
MATRA, JAVA, &c. The inhabitants of theſe Iſlands, 
who reſide on the ſea coaſt, are generally Mahometans ; but 
the natives who reſide in the inland parts are Pagans.+ The 
Iduans, a people in the iſland of Borneo, believe that every 
perſon they put to death, muſt attend them as a ſlave in the 
other world. The worſhip of the inhabitants of Java, is 


ſimilar to that of the Molucca Iſlands. 5 


CEYLON. The inhabitants of this Illand acknow- 


ledge an all-powerful Being, and imagine their deities of a 
ſecond and third order, are ſubordinate to him, and act as 
his agents. Agriculture is the peculiar province of one, 
navigation of another. Buddow is revered as the mediator 
between Go and man. Another of their favorite deities 


15 the tooth of a monkeys 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. The inhabitants of theſe If. 
lands are Mahometans, who retain many Pagan ceremonies. 


RELIGIONS or AFRICA. 


Tax jababitants of this continent, with reſpect to 
religion, may be divided into three 1 8 viz. Pagans, Ma- 


hometans, 
0 Middleton's Geography. 
+ Ibid. | 
t Broughton's Hiſtoricai Library, vol. 2. p. 330. 
$ Kaims, vol. 4. p. 152. || Ibid. 
A Middleton's Geography. [See Maldives.] 
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hometans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the moſt numer- 
dus, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, from the tro- 
pic of Cancer, to the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are 
generally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny 
complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores 
of Africa, or what is called the Barbary coaſt. The peo- 
ple of Abyſſinia are denominated Chriſtians. There are 
alſo ſome Jews on the north of Africa. 


"EGYPT. The preſent eſtabliſhed religion in Egypt is 
Mahometaniſm, which is exerciſed in all reſpects the Rune 
as in Turkey, except that they are not quite ſo ſtrict in ob- 
ſerving it in the former as they are in the latter. The Ma- 
hometans ſet out from Cairo once a year in their pilgrim- 
age ſo Mecca, which is one of the moſt numerous and ſplen- 
dig caravans in the eaſt, The number of thoſe, who com- 
1 the caravan, ſeldom amounts to leſs than forty thou- 
ſand; but it is much greater in times of peace and plenty. 


The are alſo in Egypt a number of Jews, and many Chriſ- 
tians called Coptes. They are ſubject to the Alexandrian 
metropolitan, who is ſaid to hav oo leſs than one hundred 
and forty biſhoprics in Egypt, Syria, Nubia, and other parts 
that are ſubject to his patriarchate ; beſide the Abuna, os 
' biſhop of the Abyſſinians, who is nominated and conſecra- 
ted by him. The patriarch makes a ſhort diſcourſe to the 
prieſts once a year; and the latter read legends from the 
pulpit on great feſtiyals, but never preach, They keep ſun- 
dag very ſtriftly, and faſt ſeven months in the year. + They 
have ſeven ſacraments, viz. Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, Confirm- 
ation, Ordination, Faith, *Faſfting, and Prayer. They cir- 
cumciſe their children before baptiſm, and ordain deacons 
at ſeven years of age. They follow the doctrine of the Ja» 
cobites with regard to the nature of Chriſt, and baptiſm by | 


- * Gathrie, p. 728. 25 
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fice. The ceremonies which they obſerve, are much the 
ſame with thoſe of the Greek-Church. 


The other religions tolerated i in rope are the Greek, 
Armenian and Latin.“ 


BARBARY, conTAINING MOROCCO, FEZ, AL- 
GIERS, TRIPOLI, axnd BARCA. The inhabitants 
of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans. Many ſubjects of Mo- 
rocco follow the tenets of Hamed, one of their emperors, 
who taught that the doctrines of Hali and Omar, and oer 
interpreters of the law, were only human traditions.+ | 


They aſcribe great veneration to their prieſts, whom they 
ſtyle Marabots, and to thoſe, who make their pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whom they ſtyle ſaints, and allow conſiderable priv 
jleges. The very camels which bear them, are eſteem 
ſo holy, that they are exempted from future ſervitude, well 
fed and kept, and when they die, they allow them the ſame 
kind of burial as they do their own relations, 


The Algerines acknowledge the Kordn, as the rule of 
their faith and practice; but are generally remiſs in the ob- 
ſervance of it. They hal three principal officers, who 
preſide over all religious matters; viz. the Mufti, or high 
prieft ; the Cad, or chief judge in eccleſiaſtical caſes, and 
ſuch other matters, as the civil and military power turn 
over to him; the great Marabot, or head of the Marabon- 

tic order, who are a kind of eremetic monks, in ſuch high 
veneration among them, that they bear an extraordinary 
way, not only in private families, but even in the goveriſs 
ment. They place great merit in frequent waſhing of their 
whole bodies; in the length of their faſts; their lents 
ſtretching between ſeven and eight months; and in their 

care in feeding beaſts, and ſuch kind offices to them, which 
they ſuppoſe to be the moſt effectual means to waſh away 


= Barclay's Dictionary. ; 
| i Guthrie, p. 739. 
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their ſins.* | Some of them maintain, ton! idiots are the 
clect of Gow. 


Algiers is ſuppoſed to contain one hundred thouſand Ma- 
hometans, fifteen thouſand Jews, two thouſand Chriſtian 


flaves, and ſome renegadoes. f 


- BILDULGERID, ZARA. OR THE DESART. 
The religion profeſſed in thefe countries, is Mahometan- 


iſm 


; dut there is ſcarce any ſign of religion among many 
0 he people. There ey number of Jews ſcartered up 


and down in the beſt inhabited places in Bildulgerid. 


Chriſtianity was once happily eſtabliſhed in Zaara ; but 
mühe for ſeveral ages}. 


: NEGROLAND. The inhabitants of this vaſt country 
are either Mahometans or Pagans, chiefly the former. 
When an. eclipſe of the moon happens, they believe it is 
occaſlioneU by a large cat, putting one of her paws between 
the earth — moon; and during the time of i its og, 
they pay Teyerence to Mahomet. SY 


They keep their. ſabbath ogpbe friday, when they pray 
three times, but on the other days of the werk only twice. 
They have neither temples nor moſques ; but are fum- 

moned to their devotions under the ſhade of a large tree, 
by their Marabots or ene of which there i is one to every 


village. $” 


. "Paganiſm is the religion of this country. 
e Negroes of this Golden Coaſt believe a ſupreme Be- 


ing, * have, ſome, * of the immortality of the foul. 
They 


Ws, Voiverſal Hitory; od, 18. p. 100. 203. 
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They addreſs the Almighty by a Fetzche, or charm, as me- 
diator ; and worſhip two days in a week. They aſcribe 
evil-in general, and all their misfortunes to the Devil, whom 
they ſo fear, as to tremble at the mention of his name.* 
The word Fetiche, in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies whatever rep- 
reſents their divinities ; but the preciſe ideas of the Negroes, 
concerning their leſſer gods; are not well adjuſted by authors, 
or even among the moſt ſenſible of themſelves. At Cape 
Coaſt there is a public guardian Fetiche, the higheſt in power 
and dignity. This is apeninſular rock, which projectginto 
the ſea from the bottom of the cliff, on which the caſtle is 
built, making a ſott of cover for landing. Beſide this ſu- 
perior Fetiche, every ſeparate canton or diſtrict has its pe- 
culiar Feriche, inf — to that of Cape Coaſt. A moun- 
tain, a tree, a large rock, fiſh, or peculiar fowl, is raiſed to 
this high diſtinction, and the honor of being the national 
divinity. Among trees the palm has the pre- eminence, this 
being always deified, and in particular that ſpecies of it cal- 
led aſſoanam ;. becauſe it is the moſt beautiful and numer- 
ous. They pay profound adoration to theſe Fetiches, and 
have great confidence in their power. But the Fetiche in 
one province, is deſpiſed another. _ | 

The Fetiches of Whidah, may be divided into three claſ- 
* ſes, the ſerpent, tall trees, and the ſea. They ſometimes add 
a fourth, viz, the chief river of the kingdom, the Euphra- 
tes. The ſerpent is the moſt celebrated, the others being 
- ſubordinate to the power of this deity, This ſnake has a 
large round head, beautiful piercing eyes, a ſhort pointed 
tongue, reſembling a dart, its pace ſlow and ſolemn, except 
when it ſeizes on its prey, then very rapid, its tail ſharp 
and ſhort, its ſkin of an elegant ſmoothneſs, adorned with 
beautiful colors, upon a light grey ground. It is amaz- 
ingly familiar and tame. Rich offerings are made to this 
deity ; prieſts, and prieſteſſes appointed for its ſervice ; it 
is invoked in extreme wet, . or barren ſeaſons; and, in 
EP X 6M 
'* Middleton's Geography, vol. 1. p. 30. 
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a word, on all the gre difficulties and occurrences of life, 
Tue ideas the Negroes entertain of a future ſtate are va- 


rious. Some maintain, that immediately upon the death 
of any perſon, he is removed into another world, where he 


aſſumes the very character in which he lived in this, and 

s himſelf by the offerings and ſacrifices his friends 
make after his departure. It is ſaid, that the great number 
of Negroes do not entertain any ideas of future rewards and 
r "Tg annexcd to the good orevil actions of this life, 


A few however, have ſome notions of future judgments, 
which conſiſt in being wafted away to a famous river, lity- 
ated in a diſtant inland country called Boſmanque. 


” Here their Gop interrogates them concerning the life 
Yhey have led; whether they have religiouſly kept the holy 
days dedicated to Fetiche, abſtained from all meats, and in- 
violably kept their oaths ? If they can anſwer truly in the 
affirinative, they are conveyed over the'rivertoa land abound- 
fog in eyery luxuty and human delight. If on the contra- 
ry, thee departed have ſinned againſt any of the above capi- 
tal pillars of their religion, these Gon plunges him into 
a mver, where he is buried in eternal oblivion, Others be- 
dieve in a kind of merempſychoſis, where they ſhall be tranſ- 

to the land of white men, altered to that complex- 
jon; and endowed with a foul ſimilar to theirs, But this is 
the doctrine only of thoſe who thiak highly of the intellec- 
tual faculties of the white men.* ?“. 


More of the kingdom of Benim, keknivtedye a fo 0 
Being, whom they call Oriſa dot they think ir 22 to 


worſhip him, becauſe, being infinitely good, they are fure 

he will not hurt them, On the conv, they art 

| ful in paying their. devotions to the Devil, who, 

4higk is the cauſe of all their calamities. They 3 not thin 
f any other remedy for their moſt common Uiſeafes, but to 


* pl 
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apply to a ſorcerer to drive him away. Such Negroes as 
nth in the Devil, paint his image white.* * 


NUBIA. Almoſt all the inhabitants of this ſpacious 
country are Pagans or Mahometans, chiefly the latter. This 
kingdom received the goſpel from the earlieſt times, and 
continued firm in it for ſeveral centuries; but for want of 
good preachers, it at length degenerated, and Mahometan- 
iſm took place in its ſtead : the few who ſtill retain the 
Chriſtian faith, acknowledge the patriarch of Alexandria. 


ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR, os ABYSSINIA. This 
ſpacious empire contains a great mixture of people, of vari- 
ous nations, as Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans ; but the 
main body of the natives are Chriſtians, who hold the ſerip- 
tures to be the ſole rule of faith, Their emperor is ſupreme 
as well in eccleſiaſtical as in civil matters.} The patriarch- 
ate is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in this empire, and 
wholly ſubject to that of Alexandria. but i ks no is by 


his clergy called Abuna, or our father; but he has no pow- 
er to create any metropolitans under him. The next order 
of eccleſiaſtics, in vogue and eſteem, is that of the Debta- 
ris, Theſe are a kind Mein Levites, or chanters, who 
aſſiſt at all public offices of the church. They boaſt them- 
ſelves of Jewiſh extraction, and pretend to imitate the ſer- 
vice of the Jewiſh tabernacle and temple of Jeruſalem, and 
dancing of king David before the ark. On their grand 
feſtivals they begin their muſic and dancing long before day. 
The prieſts are the next order to the biſhops ; but as they 
have none of thoſe hut the Abuna, they have inſtead of them, 
thoſe they ſtyle demos, who preſide over them. Every pa- 
rochial church has one of theſe, who is a kind of arch-preſ- 

byter, and has all the inferior prieſts and deacons, as well 
th as 


„ Kaims, vol. 4. p. 142. 
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258 the fecular Airs of the pariſh, under his care and gov- 


ernment. 


The office of the inferior prieſts is to > fupply that of the 

bee in their abſence; and when preſent, to aſſiſt them in 

ivine ſervice. All theſe orders are allowed to en eyen 
after they have bren ordained prieſts. — 


Their monaſteries and 5 orders are numerous; q 
but they are different from thoſe of Rome. 1 of theſe 
orders ate allowed to enter 17 the married life; and to 


bring up their families in the ſame way; and to diſtribute 


their lands, cells, and what goods they have among them; 


but thoſe who Orv SV . commonly in greater 


eſteem. t 
This chavch ales different forma of baptiſm, a keeps 


both ſaturday and ſunday as a ſabbath. They are circumci- 


ſed, and abſtain'from ſwine's fleſh, not out of any regard to 
the Moſaic law; but purely as an ancient cuſtom” of their 
country: Their divine ſervice conſiſts wholly in reading 


dhe ſeriptures, adminiſtering the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome 


homilies of the fathers. Theygead the whole four evan- 
geliſts every year in their — They begin with 
Matthew, then proceed to Mark, Luke, and John in or- 
der; and-when they ſpeak of an event, they write and ſay, 
it happened in the days of Matthew, i. 8. waſ's — 
was reading in their churches. Bd | 4 


"ETHIOPIA INFERIOR. The hero ir hapit- 


ants of thefe countries are Pagans. In Zanguebar ſome of 


the people are Mahometans, but the Ae part are idol; 
aters. The Portugueſe have made but few proſelytes io 


a kingdom, the people being obſtinate ii in preſerying their 


own. 
„Modern Univerſal Rigor, vol. 1 55 p. "45: 148, 149 
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own religious principles. The former have uſed many ef- 
forts to bring them to a ſenſe of Chriſtianity; but as theſe 
have proved ineffectual, they have long ſince deſiſted from 
any farther attempts, and now ſatisfy themſelves with the 
enjoyment of exerciſing their own religion without control, 

In Ajan, and Abex, Mahometaniſm is nn * 


In the kingdom of Melinda the negroes are for the moſt 
part Mahometans, who follow the doctrines of Zeyd the ſon 
of Haſten ; a ſect not unlike that of the Sadducees among 
the Jews. The Roman Catholics have been ſettled here 
almoſt ever ſince the Portugyeſs came hither ; but do not 
make proſelytes of the natives, They are ſo numedous in 
the city of Melinda, that they have built no leſs than ſeyen- 
churches and chapels in it, and have erected a ſtately - 


teen 
croſs of gilt marble before one of them. 


LOWER GUINEA, cov rAIx IN LOANGO, CON- 
GO, ANGOLO, BENGULA, And MANTAMAN. 
The inhabitants of theſe countries are generally Pagans. 
In Congo, thoſe who have not embraced the goſpel which 
was introduced by the Portugueſe, in the year 1482, ac- 
knowledge a ſugreme Being, whom they believe to be all- 
powerful, and aſcribe to him the creation of their country; 
but ſuppoſe that he has committed all ſublunary things to 
the cate and government of a variety of ſubordinate, or in- 
ferior deities ; ſome to preſide over the air, others over the 
fire, ſea, earth, &c. in a word, over all the bleſſings and cur- 
fes, to which the world and its inhabitants are ſubjected, 
according to their votaries care or neglect of rendering thoſe 
deities more or leſs propitious to them. Hence proceeds 
that immenſe multitude of idols and altars, and that prodi- 
gious __ of gangas, or Pop and ſuperſtitious rites, 

which 
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which are ſtill in vogue in thoſe parts of the kiogdom,whicl 
have not yet received the goſpel.“ 


The religion of the Pagan inhabitants of Angola is ſimi- 
lar with that of Congo; and the Portugueſe have convert- 


ed a large number in this kingdom ta the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, | 


The Negroes in Longe are ſaid to EPO a fu- 
preme Creator and Deity, called Zamii, who is conſidered 
as the great cauſe of whatever is good and beautiful in the 
world, By his name the 25 5 their moſt facred oaths ; 
whoſe violation they think would be immediately followed 
with ſickneſs. This Zambi they love, but without worſhip. 
ping him; and reſerve their worſhip for a malignant dei. 
ty, called Zambi-an-hi, whom they fear as the author of all 
evils. In order to appeaſe him, they abſtain 'from ſome 

- diſh or other; and in order to pleaſe him, oy ſpoil their 
fruit trees. 

Theſe Arcane think the ſoul ſurvives de boch ; but 
they haye no diſtin notions of its future reſidence. and fate. 


The miſſion to Loango began in 1766, but 
1768, when the miſſionaries were by diſeaſes driven from 


Africa. In the ſame year, two other French miſſionaries 
ſettled at Kakongo, where they ſtill ſubſiſt. In Sogno, a 
kingdom formerly dependent on Loango, they met with ma- 

ny thouſands of Chriſtians, by "weeks they were NN as 
meſſengers of heaven. | 


wm, | 


CAFFRARIA.. The Hotteatots believe.in ont-fograms 
Being, the creator of heaven and earth, whom they ſtyle 
Go ef Gad. They ſuppoſe him a humane and benevolent 
Being; and place his reſidence beyond the moon. They 
have no mode of worſhipping him, for which they give this 

reaſon, * That our Pe ** fo grieveuſl . , that 
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he gurſed them, and their poſterity with hardneſs of heart ; fo 
that they know little of him, and have fill leſs inclination to 
ſerve him. "5 | 


The Hottentots adore the moon, as an inferior and viſi- 
ble God ; whom they ſuppoſe, has the diſpoſal of the wea- 
ther, and invoke her for ſuch weather as they defire, They 
aſſemble for her worſhip, at the full and new moon; no in- 
clemency of the weather prevents them. They continue 
the whole night, till pretty far the next day, in ſhouting, 
ſcreaming, jumping, ſtamping, dancing, clapping the hands, 
and uſing ſuch expreſſions as theſe, Me ſalute you ; you are 
worlcome ; grant us fodder for our cattle, and milk in abundance. 


They likewiſe adore as a. benign deity, a certain inſect, 

liar, as it is ſaid, to the Hottentot countries. This 
animal is of 82 of a child's little finger, the back 
green, the belly ſpeckled with white and red; it is provided 
with two wings, and has on its head two horns. 


* To this little winged deity, they render the higheſt ado- 
1 8 it honors a village with a viſit, the inhabitants 
emble About it in tranſports of devotion. They ſing and 
dance d it troop after troop, in the higheſt extaſy ; 
throwing to it 4he powder of an herb, which our botaniſts 
call ſpirea. They cover at the ſame time, the whole area of 
the village, the tops of the cots, and everv thing without 
doors with the ſame powder. They likewiſe kill two fat 
ſheep, as a thank · offering for the ſame honor. They ſuppoſe 
that the arrival of this inſect in a village, brings happineſs 
and proſperity to all the inhabitants, and that their offen- 
ces, to that moment, are buried in oblivion. 


If this inſe& happens to light upon a Hottentot, he is 
diſtinguiſhed and revered as a ſaint, and the delight of the 
deity, ever after. His neighbours glory that they have ſo 
holy a man among them, and- publiſh the matter far and 
near. The fatteſt ox belonging to the whole village is im- 

| .  mediately 
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1 mediately killed for a thank-offering, and the time is turned 
into a feſtivity, in honor of the deity and ſaint, 


They alſo pay a religious veneration to their ſaints, and 
men of renown departed, _ They honor them not with 
tombs, ſtatues, or inſcriptions ; but conſecrate mountains, 
fields, and rivers to their memory. When they paſs by 
thoſe places, they implore the protection of the dead for 
them and their cattle; they muffe their heads in their man- 
tles, and ſometimes dance round thoſe places, ſinging and 
clapping their hands. 


They worſhip alſo an evil e whom they look upon 

as the father of all their plagues. They therefore coax him, 
upon apprehenſion of any misfortune, with the offering of 
an'ox, or ſheep. And at other times ue diverſe acts 


of worſhip, to wheedle and keep him quiet.” 
APR 10 * ISLANDS. 


MADAGASCAR. The inhabitants of this Ilaad be- 
lieve God to be the author of all good, and the Devi] the 
author of all evil.+ There are alſo ſome Mates 

, this iſland ; but here are no moſques, temples, nor any ſta- 
- ted worſhip, except ſome of the inhabitants of this place of- 
| fer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occaſions; as, when 
| ſick ; when they plant yams or rice; when they hold their 
aſſemblies ; circumciſe their children ; declare war ; enter 
into new-built houſes ; or bury their dead. Many of them 
obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give ſome account of the 
ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall of man, as alſo of No- 
ah, Abraham, Jacob, and David ; whence it is conjeQured 
they are deſcended of Jews, who — ſettled here, 
dead none knows how or when. ? 1 7 

0 CAPE 


2 Watts's Howes 8 p. e 185. 15 155 g 

25 Middleton“ Geography. ba vt ;'4 
ä 
1 Guthrie, p. 747. | 


DEIRAS. The inhabitants of theſe Iſlands are Roman 


Catholics.“? 


ZOCOTRA: The inhabitants of this nd are 2225 
hometans of Arab extraction, 


| COMORA. The inhabitants of this Iſland : are Ne- 


uw of the Mahometan n. t 


RELIGIONS or AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. _ 
P REVIOUS to an account of the preſent denomi- 


nations in the United States of America, a ſhort ſketch of 
the Aborigines will not, perhaps, be unentertaining to ſome 


py 


authors. 


The natives of New - England believed not only a uml 
ity of Gods, who made and govern the ſeveral nations of 
the world, but they made Deities of every thing they ima- 

to be great, powerful, beneficial, or hurtful to man- 
kind, Yet'they conceived an Almighty Being, who dwells 


in the ſouthweſt regions of the heavens, to be ſuperior to 


all the reſt. This Almighty Being they called X:chtan, who 
at firſt, accordin their tradition, made a man and wo- 
man out of a ſtone ; but upon ſome diſlike, deſtroyed them 
; and then made another couple out of a tree, from 
Mom "deſcended all the nations of the earth ; but how they 


"ood to be ſcattered and diſperſed into countries ſo remote 


Þ ts from 


„ Beonghton's Hiſtorical Library, yol 8. 5. 4 
ee wy * 
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The following accounts are extracted from valu- 


54 
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42 UNTTED STATIEY 
from bie another, of chnnot” tell! „The y bblieved their 


But ee, which they call; Hobamecko, 
in Engliſh, the Devil, of whom they ſtood in greater awe, 
| ng | worſhipped merely from a principle of fear. 


The immortality of the ſoul was univerſally believed 
among them. When good men die, they faid, their ſouls 
went to Kichtan, where they meet their friends, and enjoy 
all manner of pleaſures ;*when wicked men die, they went 
to Kichtan alſo, but are commanded to walk away ; and to 
wander about in reſtleſs diſcontent and darkneſs forever.“ 


At preſent the Indiang 1 in N are almoſt whol- 
ly extinct. 


Mr. Brainard, who was a truly pious and ſucceſzful . 
ſionary among the Indians on the Suſquehannah and Dela- 
ware rivers, in 1744, gives the ear account of their 
religious ſentiments. 20: 0 


After the coming of the white people, a « ene, 
| New-Jerſey, who once held a plurality of deities, ſuppoſed 
there were only three; becauſe they ſaw people of three 
kinds of complexions; viz, Engliſh, Negroes, and themſelves. 
It is-ainotion pretty generally prevailing among them, 
chat it was not the ſame God made them who made us; " 
but that they were created after the white people; and it 
is probable they ſuppoſe their God gained ſome ſpecial ſkill 
dy feeing the white people:made, and ſo matt them better; 
for it is certain they look upon themſq hes. and their me- 
thods of living, which they ſay their God expreſsly 
bed for them, vaſtly. Kren to _ wile | "wy y E 
ur methods. 4 
Wird regard to a kenne tat of ben many of them 
| Imagine 
- Neal's Hiftory of Nei-Raipland, vol. 1, p33, 34, 3 * 
1 Belknap's Ren of Neu. fan hire, ul. f. P. 124. 
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imagine that the. eue i i. e. the ſhadow, or what ſurvives 
the. body, will at death, g8⁰ ſouthward, to ſome unknown, 
but curious place; will enjoy ſome kind of happineſs, ſuch 
as hunting, feaſting, dancing, or the like. And what they 
ſuppoſe will contribute much to their happineſs in the 
next ſtate, is, * * ſhall never ; be Wan of theſe en- 
tertainments. . 


Thoſe who . a notion about ande and ſufferings 
in a future ſtate, ſeem to imagine that maſt will be happy, 
and that thoſe Who are not ſo, will be puniſhed only with 
privation, being only excluded from the walls of the good 
world, where happy ſpirits refjde, 


| Thoſe rewards: and puniſhments, they: ſunnels to depend * 
entirely upon their behaviour towards mankind; and have 
no reference to any ahiogs which e! to-the worlhip of 
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N EW. ENGLAND oe its firſt ade to 
religious perſecution. A number of people, called Puri- 
tans, who refuſed conformity to the church of England, la- 
9 und varigus oppreſlions, quitted their native coun- 

in order W 5 joy the free exerciſe of their religion, 
ſe were the firſt ſettlers of New-England, But the 
principles of liberty ceaſed to operate on their minds, 
after they had got day pou in ir hands. In a few 

1 10 Weta 
This account adus OY Brainard's Journal. He rode 


65 


about four thouſand miles among the Indians, and was ſometimes 
fie or fix weeks together without ſeeing a 's perſon, 


| Fears they ſo far forgot their own 


155 are ſ mall, while others are large. f 


UNITED STATES 


uniformity in religion, and to turn 8 in order to 
accompliſh it. Theſe intemperate proceedings were over- 


ruled for good; As the intolerance of England peopled 


Maſſachuſetts, ſo the intolerance of that province made 
many emigrants from it, and gave riſe to various diſtinct 
ſettlements, which, in the courſe of youre; were e into 
other provincial eſtahliſhments. ? 


At preſent no religious teſt is required as a qualification 
to any office, or public truſt under the United States. 


It was one of the peculiarities of the forms of goyern- 
ment in the United States, that all religious eſtabliſhments 


were aboliſhed. Some retained a conſtitutional diſtinction 


between Chriſtians und others, with reſpe& to their eligibil- 
ity to office; but the idea of ſupporting one denomination 
at the expenſs of others, or of raiſing any one ſect of Pro- 
teſtants to a legal pre-eminence,was uniyerſally reprobated. 


The Congregationaliſts are the moſt numerous denomi- 
nation in New-England. "The Preſbyterians and Epi{gg-® 


palians predominate in the ſouthern' States, 


| The general aſſembly of the Preſbyterian church in Ame- 

rica includes four ſynods, and theſe contain ſixteen preſby- 
teries. Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire have four preſ- 
byteries. The number of Preſbyterian congregatibns in 


America are computed to be fu hundred and eighteen, || * 


There are two hundred and twenty-ſix miniſters. + F- 
The number of Friends meetings in * States, 


not including New. Vork, are two hu hinety-ſix. 

The number of individuals cannot be ki » 
9 » Ramſay! 5 Hiflory of the American Dates. 
+ This account 2 1788, Gab e by ws n HP 


"x This —_ given by Mr. Moſes Brown of Providency 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


- The number Aletbodite ig America in the year hy 
was comfuted Aber forty-eight wy 28 five ores and 
eighty-two. 

The whole number of — and + "mp to 
the Baptiſt churches, in the United States, are computed to 
de tw hundred and fifty-five thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy.* 

The whole amount of the Roman Catholics in the Uni- 
ted States is ſuppoſed to be fifty thouſand. . 

An account of the collective number of the older deno- 
minations could not be obtained, 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. The inhabitants of this ſtate , 


are allowed to worſhip Gop, i in the way which is moſt © 
agreeable to their conſciences; The churches in New- 
Hampſhire ate principa (8 hw for Congregationaliſts ; ' ſome 
for Preſbyteriaris' and Baptiſts 
Miniſters contract with their pariſhes for their ſupport, 
No pariſh is obliged to have g miniſter ; but if they make 
F a tract with one, they are obliged to fulfil it. Liberty | 
is ever given to any indiyiduals of a parifh to change their 
denomiMtion;; and in that caſo, they are liberated from 
their pariſh eontract. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. The religion of this Common- 
wealth is eſtahliſhed, by their excellent conſtitution, on a 

moſt liberal and tolerant plan. All perſons of whatever 

religious profeſſion or ſentiments, may worſhip Gop agree- 

ably to ictates of their own conſciences, unmoleſted, 

provided ot diſturb the public peace. 

he 
* n, pariſhes, &c, to proyide, at their own expenſe, "mg 
| t 

. This account was ** by Mr. John Aſplund, who viſited 

i. ſeveral aſſociations of Baptiſt churches for that purpoſe. 

+ This account, and alſo the number of Roman Catholics in 
Maryland, were given by the Right Rev. Biſhop Carrol, 


1 Morſe's American Geography, p. 16% 


; and three eee for Epiſcopalians. 


giſlature are empowered to require of the ſeveral 


* 


* » 


* 


g * WASSACHUSETTS: 


the ublic ah Go undo rel the dee 
of the K of ws ay The people have liberty to 


rs N own miniſters, and to contact with them for 
their ſu 

The body. of wa. in thi; Date 3 are eſtabliſhed upon 
the Copgregational plan, Their rules of church diſcipline 
And government are in general, founded upon the Cambridge 
Platform, as drawn up by the ſynod of 1648. This Plat- 
form leaves the ſcripture to be the ſole rule of faith, ordi- 
nances, and diſcipline, as to what relates to authority and 
polity. It leaves each church with plenary unceded pow- 
er, making the councils and ſynods adviſory only. It was 
1 paſſed and received as the plan of public confederacy, which 
9 united the Preſbyterians and ee r the com- 
mon  xitle « of Congregationaliſts, NR. 


| t was 2 fundamental principle of this union, 1 every 

voluntary aſſembly of Chriſtians had power! to ſorm, organ- 

ize, and govern. themſelves; and i in imitation of the apoſ- 

| tolic..churches,. to .gather;and incorporate themſelves by a 

4 publ. jcoyenant, and to.; elect 0 wald all their. public 
__ officers, t. 4501-12 2 la 21 8 01 112 

The arious en es Ing this ſtate, with the num- 

ber of their reſpective congregations, are:as; follpw. __ 


 Denomitiations," . 50 75 1 Denominations, _ 
| Congregationaliſts,”' 434 Unnaer, ale 
Ba ape % 99 liturgy 80 


Friends or Quakers, 716 800 ain — | 
— — n *. the Book 77 vide 
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Preſbyterians, - | {::mon:P 


Univyerſaliſts, emb 4 Roman C 
_ cing the ſentiments tl |Nethodifs,,, | 
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AjEHODE-TSLAND. * o 


1 Vuery of . Se ng: he Con- 
gregationaliſts. * Beſide Calvin e are tig moſt nu- 
merous, a conſiderable number are Mopkinſiang 


are alſo, Arminians, Unitarians, *Chau Uni; 
7 teen 29 27%) ; 9 1 uin bn 


RHODE- ISLAND. This fate was ſettled by fome of 
thoſe who were harged with Antinomian ſentiments, on a 
-plan of entire religious liberty ; men of every religious deno- 
mination being equally protected and countenanced, and 
moving all the honors and offices of government. 


Many of the Quakers and Baptiſts flocked to this new 
ute and there never was an inſtance of perſecu- 
tion for angered fake anne by the governors of 
this ſtate. 


There ate a variety of religious ws; in Rhode-Iſland; 
but the Baptiſts are the moſt numerous of any denomina- 
tion in this ſtate. In 1784 they had thirty congregations. 
"Theſe, as well as the other Baptiſts in. New-England, are 
chiefly upon the Calviniſtic plan as to doctrines, and Inde- 
pendentg with regard to church government. There are 
1 A Arminian Baptiſts. Others who obſerve the 
Jewiſh ſabbath, are called Sabbatarians, or ſeven day, Bap- 
tiſts, There are others who are called ſeparate Baptiſts." 


The other religious denominations in Rhode-Iſland are 
Congregationaliſts, Friends or Quakers, Epi ſcopalians, 
Moravians, and Jews, who have a ſynagogue in this ſtate. 


Beſide We is a conſiderable number of the people 


K 


who can 1 to no particular ANY 7 
* 8 There 


"Jefle Lee, the firſt Methodiſt preacher who » was is appolated to tra- 
vel in New-England.. 


I There is alſo à variety of ſentiments among the 2 
eee rl 


a I. s Hiſtory of New ample vol, 1. p. 39- 
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Fee re intimately mes. with her, 
an OQober, 1776, ſhe was taken fick, 
ind her ſoul went to heaven, w it 
ſill continues. Soon after, her body was re-animated with 
he ſpirit and power of Chriſt, upon which ſhe ſet up as a 


| public teacher ; and declares the has an iste revela- 
- u for all the delivets 5 and is arrived © a tate of abſo- 


Jute perfection. It is alfo ſaid the pretends to foretell fu- 


ture events, to diſcern the ſecrets of the heart, and to have 


che power of healing difeaſcs : and if any perſon who makes 
application to her is not healed, ſhe attributes it 40 his 


Want of faith, She aſſerts, that thoſe who geſuſe to believe 


theſe exalted things coneerning her, will be in the ftate of 


| the unbelieving Jews, who rejected the counſel of Gon 


ainſt themſelyes ; : and the. tells her heaters, ahis is the 
eleventh hour, and this i is the laſt call of merey that evex 


thall be granted them : for ſhe heard an inquiry in heaven, 


ſaying, Who will go and preach to a dying world 7” gr 
words to that import: and ſhe ſays ſhe anſwered, © Here 


am I, ſend me; * and that ſhe left the realms offlight and 


glory, and the company of the heavenly hoſt, who are con- 


tinualhy praiſing and worſhipping God, in order to deſcend 


upon earth, and paſs through many ſufferings and trials for 
the happineſs of mankind. She aſſumes the title of the 
Univerſal Friend of Mankind ; hence her followers diſtin- 


om thernſcleag%yy de name of ann 
"Jemima Wilkinſon is now gone to 


he Gon- 


neſee country ; and her followers have fallen off; ſo as not 


to keep up any meetings in this ſtate, 1 
CONNECTICUT. Each Congress church in 


this ſtate is a ſeparate juriſdiction, and claims. authority 


chooſe its own N to 1 , 


; e Rita Errors p. 5.9, 5. 14+ E 
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5 & however, 
they are alleciated for 
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goſpeFordinan ithin is 
are not independent of each other 
mutpal benefit and convenience. The aſſociations have 
poweFto licence candidates for the miniſtry ; s totenſult for 
the general welfare, and to recommenatmeaſures to be 
adopted by the churches ; but have no autfiority to enforce 
them. When diſputes ariſe in churches, councils are cal- 
led by the parties to ſettle them; but their power is only 
adviſory. There are as many affeciations in the ſtate, as 
there are counties; and they meet twice ina year. Theſe * 1 
are all combined in one — 3 who meet 
x. 

All religions which are conſiſtent with the peace of ſo. 
ciety, are tolerated in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of /iberal- 
ity and catholiciſm is increaſing. 


The bulk of the people are Congregationaliſts, among 

which the Hopkinſians are numerous. Beſide theſe, are 
Epiſcopalians and Baptiſts ; and formerly there was a ſoci- 
ety of Sandemaniaus at New Haven; but they are now re- 
duced to a very ſmall number. 


The Epiſcopalian churches are reſpeRable, and are un- 
det the ſuperintendence of a biſhop.“ 


ere were twenty-nine congregations of Baptiſts in 
I Theſe congregations, with thoſe in the neighbour- 


ing ſtates, meet in aſſociations, by delegation annually, 
Theſe aſſociations conſiſt of — choſen and ſent by 
the churchgs.t 


NEW.-YORK. The conſtitution of this ſtate provides 
for the free exerciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion 


and worſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, within 
2 2 the 


® The Right Rev. Biſhop Seebury, who was conſecrated by the 
Seals, at Aberdeen, 1784. [See Skinner's Hiſtory of 


[ 
a 


1 Morſe's American Grogrophy, p: p. 220 


8 
5 
s 37. * 


the 8 all mankind 
ſcience, hereby granted, ff 
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ided a in liberty * 


3 all not be ſo conſtrued as to ex- 
cute acts of licentiouſneſs, or juſtify practices 3 


with the P and ſaſety of the ſtate. * 


The various denominations in this ſtate, with * * 


ber of their reſpective congregations are as follow. 
| 7 


Congre- 


Denomination. 
gations. 


- Eoglih Preſbyterians, _ 87 


Dutch Reformed, (in- 
cluding ſix of the } 66 
German language,) J 

Baptiſts, 30 


Epiſcopalians, ee 
Friends, or Quakers, 20 


The Preſbyterian churches 
tional, preſby terial, and ſynodical afſemblies. Theſe aſ- 
 ſemblics poſſeſs no civil juriſdiction. 
wholly moral or a inane: and that only miniſterial " 


declarative. 


Shakers. . 


Deneminations. Ko. — 
German Lutherans, i 
Moravians, 12 
Methodiſts, 1 
Roman Catholics, 1 
Jews, 1 

Unknown. 


are governed by congrega- 


Their power is 


The higheſt puniſhment to which their authority extends 
is to exclude the contumacious and impenitent from the 


congregation of believers. 


- The higheſt judicatory of the Preſbyterian church iS Yar « 
led, The general. council of the Preſbyterian church, in ſbe 
United States of A ca. This grand council is to conſiſt | 
of an equal deleg@ion of biſhops and elders, from each 


preſbytery within'their juriſdiction, by the title of omen 
Jioners to the general countil. Fourteen commiſſioners 


ce 


à quorum. The council conſtitutes peace,correſpondence, 
and mutual confidence among all their churches, and has 

power to receive and iſſue all appeals and references, which 
may regularly be brought before it from the inferior ju- 


dicatories; to 6 nach and correct the proceedinge 


* &c. 
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The ſynods of 3 an Philadelphia, dufing their 
ſeſſion atMhiladelphia i in May, 1988, reſolved themſelves 
int ynods, viz. the ſynod of New-York 7 the ſynod 
of * 3 the y nod of Virginia; and che ſynod of 
Carolin Theſe ſynods are to meet annually i in-their reſ- 
pective fates, whence they take their names; and once a 


year, by their commiſſioners, in general council at Phi- 
ladelphia. 


There are à number of Preſbyterian churches, commonly 
called Seceders, who have a ſeparate eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, Theſe as well as the other Preſbyterians, and the 
Dutch reformed churches, hold the Calviniſtic doctrines, 


without any eſſential difference. 


The Dutch reformed churches i in this ſtate, are W 
into four claſſes. 


From their firſt planting in New-York and New:Jerſey, 
they have, under the direction of the claſſis of Amſterdam, 
been formed exactly upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church 
of Holland, as far as that is eccleſiaſtical, - There is a ſtritt 
correſpondence between the Dntch reformed ſynod of New- 
Vork and New- Jerſey, and the ſynod of North-Hollarf and 
the claſſis of Amſterdam. The acts of their ſynods are 
mutually exchanged every year ; and mutual advicę & giv- 
en and received in diſputes reſpecting doftrinal points and 


7 church diſcipline. 


The Epiſcopal churches hold the ace principles, bave 
the ſame mode of worſhip, and church government. and 
are in every other reſpect conſtituted on the ſame plan with 
the church of the ſame denomination in England.“ 


The Methodiſt intereſt, though ſmall in this ſtate, has 
tly increaſed in the ſouthern ſtates fince the revolution. 
They have eſtimated their number at yon thouſand 
and 
E White and Provoſt, the former eleQed for Philade!phia, 
the latter for New-York, were both conſecrated by the Engliſh 
biſtops, [See Skinner's Hiſtory of Scotland.] 


I 4 N E W IE R s k Y. * ; 


and eitPhondred: But heir numbers are ſo various in 
different places at different times, that it would gg matter 

of no ſmall diſſiculty to find out their exact account. 

churches are ſupplied by their preachers in rotations, 


The miniſters of eyery denomination in the ftate, are 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the people rai- 
ſed . by ſubſcription, or by à tax upon the pews ; 
except the Dutch churches in New-York, Albany, Skenec- 
tady, and Kingſton, which have, except the two laſt, large 
eſtates confirmed by a charter. The Epiſcopal church 
alſo in New-York, poſſeſſes a very large eſtate, in and near 
the City, 


The intereſt of the Shakers i in this „tate, 1 is now faſt de- 
dining. * | 


..NEW-JERSEY. There are in this ſtate, about fifty 
Preſbyterian congregations, ſubje& to the care of three preſ- 
byteries, viz. that of New-York, of New-Brunſwick, and 
Philadelphia. A part of the charge of New-York and 
Philadelphia preſbyteries lies in New-Jerſey, and part in 
their dyn reſpeRive ſtates. To ſupply theſe congregations 
there are, at preſent, about twenty-five miniſters. 


Tie are upwards of forty congregations of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, who are in general 8 plain, «\ 
induſtrious, good citizens. 


+ There ate thirty aſſociated congregations of Baptiſts i in 
+ New-Jerſcy, which maintain Calviniſtic doctrines. 


The Epiſcopalian en conſiſts of twenty-five en. 
ebenen | 

There are in this ſtate, two claſſes belonging to the Dutch 
reformed ſynod of New-York and New-Jerfey. The claſ, 
. of Aae, to which belong ** — 4 


"© Morſe's American Geography, p. x67, 268, 269, 270. 
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*# + During the late war, ſome of this denomination thought 
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uncl the claſſis of New-Brunſwidk, to which belong fifteen 
congregations. | 

Moravians have a flouriſhing ſettlement at Hope, in 
Suſſen bounty. This ſettlement was begun in 1 l, and 
now conſiſts of upwards of a thouſand ſouls. 


The Methodiſt intereſt is ſmall in this ſtate. The Swedes 
have a church in Glouceſter county: and there are three 
. Congregations of the Seventh Day Baptiſts. All theſe reli- 
gious denominations live together in peace and harmony; 
and are allowed, by the, conſtitution of the ſtate, to worſhip | 
Almighty Gop, agreeably to the diQates of their own con- 
ſciences ; and are not compelled to attend or ſupport any 
worſhip, contrary to their own faith and judgment. All 
Proteſtants inhabitants, of peaceable behaviour, are E 
to the civil officers of the ſtate, 


PENNSYLVANIA, The inhabitants of this ſtate are 
of different religioys denominations, but the Quakers are 
the moſt numerous, It was from William Penn, a celebra - 
ted Quaker, that this place received its name. Civil and 
religious liberty in their utmoſt latitude, was laid down by 
this great man, as the only foundation of all his inſtitutions, 
Chriſtians of all denominations might not only live unmo- 
Jefted, but have a ſhare in the government of the colony.+ 


it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country. 
This laid the foundation of a ſeceſſion from their brethren, 
and they now form a ſeparate congregation in ** 
by the name of reſiſting or fighting Quakers. 


The places for religious worſhip i in Philadelphia, 1 


follow. 

| 1:3 43 _  Cangre- 

þ Denominations, p 2 — — — 

3 Hinds, or Quakers, 5 Preſbyterians, _ _ 6 
Epiſcopalians, 


. Morſe s American Geography, p. 292, 293, 
4 Guthrie, p. 808. 
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| Denominations. Ging 5 . ; bows 4 | 
Epiſcopalians, - 3 | Moravians,*® 17 
German Lutherans 2 | Baptiſts, 1 
Germa#Calviniſts, I Univerſaliſt Baptiſts, . 
Catholics, 3 Methodiſts, 1 
Swediſh Lutherans, 1 | Jews, | 1 


The Friends, and Epiſcopalians compoſe about one e third 
of the inhabitants of this ſtaie. 


I There are in Pennſylvania, ſixteen congregations of Eng- 
- liſh Baptiſts. The doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline of 
tmoſe are ſimilar to thoſe of the New- England Baptiſts.“ 


The freedom and toleration of the government has pro- 
duced à great variety of ſefts among ahe German inhabit- 
ants of Pennſylvania, The Lutherans compoſe a 
proportion of the German citizens of the ſtate. Many of 
their churches are large and ſplendid. The German Preſ- 

terians are the next to them in numbers. Their church- 
es are likewiſe large, and furniſhed in many places with or- 
gans. The clergy belonging to theſe churches have mod- 


erate ſalaries, but they are punctually and juſtly paid. 


TheGermanLutherans and Preſbyterians live in great har- 
mony with each other, inſomuch that they often preach in 


each others churches, and in ſome inſtances unite in build- 


ing a church, in which they both worſhip at different times. 
The harmony between two denominations, once ſo much 


oppoſed to each other, is owing to the relaxation of the 


Preſbyterians in ſome of the peculiar doctrines of Calvin- 
iſm. They are called Preſbyterians, | becauſe moſt of them 


of Pennſylyania. 
The Dunker have acts from the ISI? We Pre- 


. vious p 


* Morſe's American Geography, p. 35. | 2 


| obj to being deſigned by the name of Calviniſts. The 
g noniſts, the Moravians, the Swinſeildians, and the 
Catholies, compoſe the other ſects of German inhabitants 
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vious to their partaking of the ſacrament of the ſupper, they 
waſh each others feet, and ſet down to a love-feaſt. They 
practiſe the ceremonies of their religion with great humil- 
ity and ſolemnity. They at firſt ſlept on hard couches, but 
now on beds, and have abated much of their former ſeve- 
rity. Beſide the congregation at Ephrata, there were in 
1770, fourteen others in various parts of Pennſylvania, and 
ſome in Maryland. The Separatiſts, who diſſented from 
the Dunkers, reje& the ordinances of baptiſm, and the ſa- 
crament, and hold the doQrine of the Friends, concerning 
the internal revelation of the goſpel... They maintain with 
the Dunkers, the doctrine of univerſal ſalvation, The- 
Dunkers and Separatiſts agree in not taking any intereſt for 
money, and not applying to law; to recover their debts. 
Theſe denominations behave with ſingular piety, and ex- 
. emplary morality. | | | | 
The German Moravians are a numerous and reſpectable 

body of Chriſtians in Pennſylvania, In the village of 
Bethlehem, there are two large ſtone buildings, in which 
the different ſexes are educated in habits of induſtry, in uſe- 
ful manufactures. The Siſters, for by that epithet the wo- 
men are called, all ſleep in two large and neat apartments“ 


* 


Formerly the body of Moravians held all their property 
common, in imitation of the primitive Chriſtians. In 
the year 1760, a diviſion of the whole, excepting a few ar- 
ticles, took place. Of this religion there are about f 300 
ſouls in Pennſylyania, viz. between five and ſix hundred 
at Bethlehem, four hundred and fifty at Nazareth, and up- 
wards of three hundred at Litz, in Lancaſter county. They 
call themſelves the United Brethren of the Proteſtant Epiſco- 

pal church. f | Fo, WE 


The Proteftant Epiſcopal church of New-York, New- 

_ Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 

; | South-Carolina, 
. * Ruſh's Account of the German inhabitants of Pennſylvania, 
$ Morſe's American Geography, p. 320. 


3 DELAWARE, 


South-Carolina, met in convention at Philadelphia, Octo- 

ber 1785, and reviſed the Book of Common Prayer, and 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and oth@ rites and cere- 
monies, and publiſhed and propoſed the book, thus teviſed, 
for tho uſe of the church. This reviſion was made in or- 
der to render the liturgy conſiſtent with the Ametican re- 
volution, and the conſtitution of the ſeveral ſtates. In 
Pennſylvania and the ſouthern ſtates, this reviſed book is 
pretty generaily uſed by the Epiſcopal churches, 


_ The repreſentatives of ſundry ſocieties in the United 
States, believing in the ſalvation of all men, convened on 
"the 25th of May, 1796, in the city of Philadelphia, and 
adopted articles of faith, and a plan of church 
In their atticles of faith, they have thought it improper to 
require an aſſent to opinions, which Tre merely mk teh 
or to introduce words in expreſſing their belief, which have 
deen the cauſe of controverſies. 


Their plan of church government, and divine ne is 
nearly Congregational. ' ReſpeRing ordinances they fay, 
that as @ diverſity of opinions concertiing them has been 
the means of dividing Chriſtians, they agree to admit all as 
members of their ſociety, who ſubſczibe the articles of their 
faith, and maintain good works, whatever their opinions 
may be, as to the form or obligation of any, or all of the, 


They conſider all who ſubſcribe their articles, and lead 
moral lives as members of their church. A departure from 

thoſe articles, or an immoral life ſhall ſubjeR them to pri- 
vate cenſure, which, if they repeatedly reject, their natnes 
ſhall be eraſed from: the liſt of numbers; and they ſhall. 
not be reſtored, till they have exhibited ſuch ſigns of return- 
ing to their former faith __ * as ſhall be 8 
ſatis factory to the chareh. 


DELAWARE. There are in this ſtate, twerity-one 


PFreſbyterian congregations, belonging to the fynod of Phi- 
grega gt dab. 


e of Freedom, for July, 1799, _ 1 þ 


* 
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Iadelphia Seven Epiſcopal churches—Six congregations 
of Baptiſts, containing about two hundred and eighteen 
ſouls Four congregations of the people called Quakers ; 
beſide a Swediſh church at Wilmington, which is one of 
the oldeſt churches in the United States, and a number of 
Methodiſts. All theſe congregations have free toleration 
by the conſtitution, and live together in harmony.“ 


MARYLAND. The firſt emigration to Maryland 
conſiſted of about two hundred gentlemen, chiefly of the 
Roman Catholic religion, who ſailed from England in No- 
vember, 1632, and landed near the river Potomack, in the 
beginning of the ſubſequent year. The Roman Catholics, 
unhappy in their native land, and deſirous of a peaceful aſ- 
ſylum, went over in great numbers to this ſtate. Lord Bal- 
timore, to whom the province had been granted, laid the 
foundation of its future proſperity, on the broad baſis of ſe- 
curity to property, and freedom in religion. While Vir- 
ginia perſecuted the Puritans, her ſeverity compelled many 
to paſs over into this new province, the aſſembly of which 
bad enacted, ** that no perſon profeſſing to believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſhould be moleſted in reſpect of their reliigion, or in 
the free exerciſe thereof.” + 


The Catholics in America, have at preſent a biſhop oh 
ding in Baltimore, viz. the Right Rev. Fohn Carrol. Their 
number is ſuppoſed, not to exceed twenty-five thouſand, not 
one thirteetth of the inhabitants of that ſtate. 


The other denominations in Maryland, are Proteſtant 
Epiſcopalians, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Preſbyterians, 
German Calviniſts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, 
of whom there are about twenty congregations, Methodilts, 
who have a biſhop in Maryland, Memnoniſts, Nicolites, or 


New Quakers. | 
Aaa VIRGINS: 


» Morſe s American Geography, p. 346. | 
+ Ramſay's Hiſtory of the American Revolution, vol. i 7. e, 
t Marſe's American Geography. 
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4 - VIROINT A. The firſt ſettlers in Virginia were emi- 
F — ,. grants from England, of the Engliſh church, juſt at a point 
of time, when it was fluſhed with complete victory over 
the religions of all other denominations. Poſſeſſed as they 
became of the powers of making, adminiſtering, and execu- 
ting the laws, they ſhewed equal intolerance in this coun- 
try, with their Preſbyrerian brethren, who had emigrated 
do the Northern government.“ 


- The preſent denominations of Chriſtians it Virginia are 
Preſbyterians, who are the moſt numerous, and inhabit the 
weſtern parts of the ſtate : Epiſcopalians, who are the-moſt 
ancient ſettlers, and occupy the eaſtern and firſt ſettled parts 
of the ſtate, Intermingled with theſe, are great numbers 

of Baptiſts and Methodiſts. The proportional number of 
theſe ſeveral denominations have not been aſcertained. The 
Epiſcopalians have comparatively but few miniſters among 

them; and theſe few, when they preach, which is ſeldom 
more than once a week, preach to very thin congregations. 
The Preſbyterians, in proportion to their numbers, have 
more miniſters, who preach oftener, and to large audiences. 
The Baptiſts and Methodiſts are generally ſupplied by itin- 
erant preachers, who have large and promiſcuous audien- 
ces, and preach almoſt r day. and often ſeveral times 
in a day. 


KENTUCKY: The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous 
religious ſect in this place. In 1787 they had, ſixteen 


charches eſtabliſhed ; befide ſeveral congregations, where 
churches were not conſtituted. Theſe were fupplied with 
vpwards of thirty mitiſters or teachers, There are ſeveral 
large congregations of: * n ſome few of other 
denominatians:{ ? 


No: - NORTH- CAROLIN: A. 
2V leert. s State of Virgiai, p. 167, 168. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA. The weſtern parts of this 
ſtate, which have been ſettled within the laſt thirty-hve 
years, are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyterians from Pennſyl- 
_ vania, the deſcendants of people from the north of Ireland, 
and are exceedingly attached to the doctrines, diſcipline, 
and uſages of the church of Scotland. They are a regular 
induſtrious people. Almoſt all the inhabitants between 
the Catawba and Yadkin rivers, are of this denomination, 
and they are in general, well ſupplied with a ſenſible and 
learned miniſtry. There are interſperſed ſome ſettlements 
of Germans, both Lutherans and Calviniſts, but they have 
but few numbers. 


The Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements in 
this ſtate. The firſt ſettlement called Bethabara, was begun 
in 1753, by a number of the brethren from Pennſylvania, 
in a very wild, uninhabited country, which, from that 
time, began to be rapidly ſettled by farmeas, from the mid- 
dle ſtates. 


In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and ſet- 
tled. In 1766, Salem, which is now the principal ſetile- 
ment, and nearly in the center of Wachovia, was ſettled by 
a collection of tradeſmen. - Phe ſame conſtitution and reg- 
ulations are eſtabliſhed here as in other regular ſettlements 
of the United Brethren, Beſides, there are in Wachovia, 
three churches, one at Friendland, one in Friendberg, and 
another at Hope, each of which has a miniſter of the breth- 

ren's church. Theſe people, by their induſtry and atten- 
tion to various branches of manufacture, are vory uſeful to 
= country round them. 


The Friends, or Quakers,. have a ſettlement in New- 
Gardens in Guilford country, and ſeveral congregations at 
Perquimins and Paſquetapk. The Methodiſts and Baptiſts 
are numerous and increaſing. Beſide the denominations 
already mentioned, there is a very numerous body of people 
ip this, and in all the ſouthern ſtates, who cannot properly 


. SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


lande diſtricts, _—_ about three fifths of the ſtate, once 
profeſſed themſelyes of the Epiſcopal church. The clergy 
in theſe diſtricts, were chiefly miſſionaries, and have almoſt 
univerſally been induced to declare themſelves in favour 
of the Britiſh government, and to emigrate. There may 
de one or two of the original clergy remaining, but at pre- 
ſent they have no particular paſtoral charge; and there is 
very little external appearance of religion among the 

ple in general, who inhabit theſe diſtricts. The Baptiſts 
and Methodiſts have ſent a number of miſſionary preachers 
into theſe diſtricts; and * 7 of them have pretty large 


congregations. - 


ee The ue of this ſtate, by 
the conſtitution, are to enjoy the right of electing their own 
paſtors or clergy ; and what is peculiar to this itate, the 
miniſter, when choſen, is required by the conſtitution to 
ſubſeribe the following declaration, viz. That he is de- 
termined, by Gop's grace, out of the holy ſcriptures, to in- 
ſtruct the people committed to his charge, and to teach nd - 
thing (as'required of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation) but that 
vrhich he ſhall be perſuaded may be concluded and proved 
from the ſcripture; that he will uſe both public _ pri- 
vate admonitions, as well to the ſick as to the whole, within 
his care, as need ſhall require, and occaſion be giyen; and 
that he will be diligent in prayers, and in reading of the 
holy ſcriptures, and in ſuch ſtudies as help to the know- 

ledge of the ſame ; that he will be diligent to frame 
own ſelf and family according to the Hine of Chriſt, 
and to make both himſelf and them, as much as in him 
lieth, "whaleſome examples and patterns to the flock of 
HEM ; that he will maintain, and ſet, forward as much as 
3 
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he can, quietnefs, peace, and love among all people, and 
eſpecially among thoſe, who are, or ſhall be committed to 


his charge. f 


Since the revolution, by which all denominations were 
put on an equal fpoting, there have been no diſputes be- 


| tween different religious ſocieties. 


The upper parts of this ſtate are ſettled chiefly by Preſ- 
byterians, Baptiſts, and Methodiſts. From the moſt pro- 
bable calculations, it is ſuppoſed, that the religious denomi- 
nations of this ſtate, as to numbers, may he ranked as fol- 


lows, viz. Preſbyterians, including the Congregational and 


„ 
* 


Independent churches, Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Method- 
iſts, &c. 


There are in Charleſton two large churches for Epifco- 

lians, one for Congregationaliſts or Independents, one 
po Scotch Preſbyterians, two for the Baptiſts, one for the 
German Lutherans, one for the Methodiſts, ene for French 
Proteſtants ; beſide a meeting-houſe for Quakers and two 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, one for the Portugueſe, the other for 
the German Jews. There are upwards of a thoufand Ro- 
man Catholics in Charleſton, but they have no public 
building for 9 * 


GEORGIA. In regard to religion, this ſtate is yet in 
its infancy. In Savannah there is an Epiſcopal church, a 
Preſbyterian church, a ſynagogue where the Jews pay their 
weekly worſhip, and a German Lutheran church, ſupplied 
occaſionally by a German miniſter from Ebenezer, where 
is a large convenient ſtone church, and a ſettlement of ſo- 
ber induſtrious Germans of the Lutheran religion. In 
Auguſta they have an Epiſcopal church. In Midway is 
a ſociety of Chriſtians eſtabliſhed on the Congregational 
plan. The upper counties are ſupplied, pretty generally, 
by Baptiſt, and Nba A ea t the greater part of 
this 


. 's American Gp p. 112 432. 
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ttis ſtate is not ſupplied by miniſters of any denomination.® 


In the year 1740, the Rev. George Hhitefield founded an 
Orphan houſe academy in Georgia, about twelve miles 
from Savannah, Jn 1768, it was propoſed, that the Or- 
phan houſe ſhould be erected into a college. The charter, 
which Mr. /7hitefield applied for, would have been readily 
granted, on condition that the preſident ſhould in all ſuc- 
ceſſions be an Epiſcopalian of the church of England. 
Mr, I biteſſeld declined this condition, alleging, that it 


would be unjult to limit the office to any particular ſet, as 


the foundation for this inſtitucion-had been intruſted to him 
by various religious denominations. In conſequence of 
this diſpute, the affair of a charter is given up, and Mr. 
Whitefield made his aſſignment of the Orphan houſe in truſt 
to the Counteſs of Huntington Soon after his death, a 
charter was granted to his inſtitutions in Georgia, and the 
Rev, Mr, Percy appointed preſident of the college. On 
the 3oth of May 1775, the Orphan houſe building caught 
fire, and was evtirely conſumed, except the two wings, 
which are ſtill remaining, _ The American war ſoon after 
came 0B, and put every thing into confuſion. The funds 
' have ſince lain in an unproductive Rate, It is probable, 
that the college eſtate, by the conſent of the Counteſs of 
Huntington, may hereafter be ſo incorporated with the 
univerſity of Georgia, as to ſublerve thy Wa pious 
een en . r. 


E ITISH AMER 10. 


NovA SCOTIA, The eſtabliſhed, religion. of this 

province is the church of England ; but all ſects of Chriſ- 
tians are tolerated; and government ſo far encourages them, 
as to render contracts between miniſters and people binding. 


Nera ie is ſextled by rie 9 rg a 
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land, and Ireland. Theſe different people bring their pe- 
culiar modes and local attachments with them. The great- 
eſt part of them were originally of the Congregational, or 
Preſbyterian perſuaſion ; but being ſcattered round the 
ſhores of this proviace in ſmall villages, they have been un- 
able to ſupport the eſtabliſhments of the goſpel. Hence a 
number of illiterate men have ſtepped forth as the miniſte- 
rial inſtructors of this people, and have proſelyted many. 


At the head of this claſs, was the late Mr. Henry Allen, 
a man of natural good ſenſe, and warm imagination. This 
man has journeyed nearly through the province, and by his 
ular talents made many converts. He has alſo publiſh- 
© ed ſeveral treatiſes and ſermons, in which he declares, he 
has advanced ſome new things. He ſays, that the ſouls of 
all the human race are emanations, or rather, parts of the 
one Great Spirit ; but that they individually originally had 
the powers of moral agents ; that they were all preſent 
with our firſt parents in Eden, and were actual in the firſt, 
tranſgreſſion. He ſuppoſes, that our firſt parents in inno- 
cency were pure ſpirits, wiſhout material bodies; that the 
material world was not then made; but in conſequence of 
the fall, man being cut off from Gon, that they might not 
ſink into immediate deſtruction, the world was produced, 
and they clothed with hard bodies; and that all the human 
race, will, in their turns, by natural generation, be inveſted 
with ſuch bodies, and in them enjoy a ſtate of probation for 
happineſs of immortal duration. He ſays that the body of 
our Saviour was never raiſed from the grave, and that none 
of the bodies of men ever will be : but when the original 
nutaber of ſouls have had their courſe on earth, they will 
all receive their reward or puniſhment in their original un- 
embodied ſtate, He ſuppoſed baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, 
and ordination, matters of indifference. 


Theſe are his moſt diſtinguiſhing tenets, which he and his 
party endeavour to ſupport by alleging, that the ſcriptures 


are not to de underſtood in their literal fenſe, but have a % * 
. ſpiritual | 4 
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ſpiritual meaning. He has had ſuch influence over his fol- 


| lowers, that ſome of them pretend to remember their being 


in the garden of Eden. The moment of their converſion, 
they are ſo well aſſured of, that it is ſaid, ſome of. them even 
calculate the age of their cattle by it. 


Mr. Allen began to propagate his ſentiments about the 
year 1778: he died 1783; 3 and ſince his death, his party 
has much declined. 


There is a conſiderable number of Methodiſts, or diſci- 
ples of Mr, ger, in this province, and one or two ſocie- 
ties of Baptiſts, who do not much differ from thoſe of their 


name in New-England. 


The number of Epiſcopalian clergy. in this province, 
may be about nine; Preſbyterians n oi pre 


lite ſeven.“ 


CANADA. The Indians üg continent have un iden 
® of the Supreme Being ; and they all in general agree in look- 
ing upon him as the Firſt Spirit, and the Governor and the 
Creator of the world. It is ſaid, that almoſt all the nations 
of the Algonquin language give this Sovereign Being the 
appellation of the Great Hare. Some again call him Mi. 
chabou, and others 4tahocan. Moſt of them hold the opin- 
jon, that he was born upon the waters, together with his 
whole court, entirely compoſed of four-footed animals like 
himſelf ; that he formed the earth of a grain of ſand, which 
| he took e the bottom of the ocean, and that he ue 
man of the bodies of the dead animals. There are likewiſe 
ſome who mention a God of the waters, who oppoſed the 
deſigns of the Great Hare, or at leaſt refuſed to be aſſiſting 
to him. This God is according to ſome, the Great Tiger. 
Laſtly, they have a third called Matcomek, whom they in- 
yoke in the winter ſeaſon. 

. This account was given by an 8 young Clergyman, 

who relided at Nova Scotig, in the — * 1783. 
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Foquoiy, i is, in the opinion of theſe nations, the 'Savereign 
Being, and the God of war. Theſe Indians do not give 
e ſame original to mankind with the Algonquins ; they 
do not aſcend fo high as the firſt creation. According to 
them, there were in the beginning ſix men in the world, 


and if you aſk them who placed them there, they anfwer 


you, they do not know. 


The Gods of the Indians have bodies, and live much in 

the ſame manner with us, but without any of thoſe incon- 
veniences to which we are ſubje&. The word Spirit, 
among them, ſignifies _ a being of a more excellent 


nature than othets.. . NA 


According to the . in the third, generation there | 


. 2 deluge, in which not a ſoul was ſayed, ſo that in 
1 to fe: people the earth, it Was neceſſary to Ld 
beaſts into men. 

Beſide the Firſt Being, or the Great Seile they, hold an 
infinite. number of genii or inferior ſpirits, both good and 
evil, who have each their peculiar form of worſhip, 
They aſcribe! to theſe beings a kind of immenſity and 
oclinhfekiiies! and conſtantly invoke'them as the-guardians 
6f mankind. But they never addreſs themſelves to the evil 
genii, aer 10 beg of ent to rr them no M | 


1 


vaſt 3 to furmount. The N 4 fol which they 
hope to enjoy, is not believed to be the recompenſe of vir- 
tue only ; 1 but to have been a good hunter, brave in war, 
&c. are. K : merits which entitle thera to this Paradiſe,* 
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Wrath l. Voyage to LIE 
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erica, vol. 2, P. 141, 
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above deleribed. 


and bfempt to eXecure 


to be favorable.. For this reaſon the ſavages always invoke 
the, when 2 vant either rain or fair weather. TW 


, * 
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eſts abound with game, whoſe. tivers ſwarm with fiſh, 


where famine is never felt, and uninterrupted plenty 9 51 
de enjoyed without: labor or toL* 7; hor? 4d) br 


Many of the Indian natives have been converted. to 15 
tianjty; Ks no accounts could be procured. to aſcertain 
how, far ſp „me of their tribes now an, the e 


11 1 | 


The predominant a in this province, at 8 is 
the Roman Catholic; but there are a ew. Epiſcopal and 
other ae churches. 117171. es in bless 
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SPANISH. AMERICA... H 5 


ps ANA. he natives of this art of America 
moſt of them, have an idea of A Supreme go whom 5 


call the Grand Spirit, by way of excellence; and who 


perfections are as much ſuperior to all other beings, as the 
fire of ide ſun is to elementary fire. They believe this 
Omnipotent Being is ſo gbod, that he could not do evil to 
any ore; een if he inelinded. That though he oreated all 
things by bis will, yet he had under him ſpirits of an infe- 
rior order, who, by his power, formed the beauties of the 
univerſe; but that man was the work of the Creator's S Own 
hands, Theſe ſpirits aze, by. the Natches, termed, free ſer- 
yants or agents; but, At, the Game time, they are as ſubmiſ- 
ſive as flaves. They : are n in the preſence of Gop, 
is will The air, acc ording to 
chem, 1s full of other {pi its of more miſchievous diſpoſi 1 
tions, And theſe have, : <hief, | who was. [o eminently miſ- 
chievous, that Gop Almighty was obliged to'confine hitn; 
and ever Gnce, thoſe Nec Gs do not cormit ſo much 
miſchief, as they did before, eſpecially if they ae entreated 


„8 ol 03. 5; wat | a ciorah Tbey 
, Robertſon” $ Hilo F South-America, vol. 3» p. 2 
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They give this account of the creation of the world, viz. 
that Gop firſt formed a little man of clay, and breathed 
upon tis work, and that he walked about, grew up, and be- 
came a perfect man; but Ar are lon as to the Trenttber 
of women. 


The greateſt part of the natives 1 Louiſiana had for- 
merly their temples as well as the Natches, and in all theſe 
temples, a perpetual fire was preſerved.+ | 


The Chriſtians inhabiting this placeare Roman Cadel. 


EAST any WEST FLORIDA. The natives of this 
country believe a ſupreme benevolent Deity, and a ſubordi- 
nate Deity who is malevolent ;- neglecting the former, who 
they ſay does no harm ; they bend their whole attention to 
| ſoften the latter, who they ſay torments them day and ni ght. 1 


The Apalachites bordering on Florida, worſhip the ſun, 
but ſacrifice. nothing to him which has life: they hold him 
to be the parent of life, and think he can take no, pleaſure 
in the deſtruction of any living creature. any n 
is exerted in pe rfumes and ſongs. 4 


The Spaniſh Inhabitants of this” country, are Roman 
e v 58 


NEW MEXICO, INCLUDING CALIFORNIA. 
The inhabitants of this country are chiefly Indians, whom 
the Spaniſh u e have in aN places n over 
to Chriſtianity, 1. 


In the courſe of a fer years after the reduction of the 
Mexican empire, the ſacrament of baptiſm was admiuiſ- 
tarp to more than four millions. 3 of theſe proſelytes, 

. Who 


* Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 40. p. 374+ 
I + Charlevoix's Voyages, vol. 2. p. 273. 
+ Kaims's Sketches, vol. 4.8155. 
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who were adopted in haſte, either retained their veneratioh 
ſor their ancient religion in its full force, or mingled an at- 
tachment to its doctrines and rites; with that ſlender know - 
ledge of Chriſtianity, Which they acquired. Theſe ſenti- 
ments the new converts tranſmitted to their poſterity, into 
whoſe minds they ſunk ſo degp, that the Spaniſh ecclefaſ- 
tics, with all their induſtry, have not been able to eradicate 
them. The religious. inſtitutions of their anceſtors are ſtill 
remembered, and held in bonor by the Indians both in Mex- 
ico and Peru; and whenever they think themſelves out of 


reach 7 inſpection by the eee ale and cel- 


* PI 


or MEXICO, on NEW SPAIN. The Avia 
ties of the ancient inhabitants of Mexico were clothed = 
terror, and delighted in vengeance. The figures of ſer- 
pents, of tigers, and of other deſtructive animals; decorated 
their temples. F. aſts, mortifications, and penances, all rig- 
* many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, 

the means which they employed to appeaſe the wrath 
of the gods. But of alt offerings, human ſacrifices were 
deemed the moſt acceptable. At the dedication of the 
great temple at Mexico, it is ſaid, there were ſixty. or. fev- 
enty thouſand human ſacrifices, INE. 115 amount” * 
them was about twenty thoufand.+ 


"The city of Mexico, is ſaid, to have ae . two 
thouſand ſmall temples; and three hundred and fixty which 
were adorned with ſteeples. The whole empire of Mexico 
contained above forty thouſand remples, endowed with ve 
conſiderable revenues. For the ſervice in che grand tem 
of Mexico itſelf, above ſive thouſand Prieſts were appoint 
ed ; and the number in the whole empire, is ſaid, to have 
amounted to near a million of people. The whole prieſt- 
hood, except that of the conquered en was e 54 

8 enn 
© Robertſon's Hiſtory of South-America, whe x. 3843856 1 
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by two high prieſts, who were alſo the oracles of the kings. 
Befide the fervice in the temple, the clergy were to inſtruct 
youth, to compoſe the calendars, and to point the mytholo- 
gical pictures. The Mexicans had alſo prieſteſſes, but they 
were not allowed to offer up facrifices. They likewiſe had 
monaſtic orders, eſpecially one, in which no rau under 
ſixty years of age was admitted. 


Notwithſtanding the vaſt depopulation of America, a very 
conſiderable number of the native race ſtill remains both in 
9 and Peru. Their ſettlements in ſome places are 

e. as to merit the name of cities. In the three 
audiences into which New Spain is divided, there are at 
leaſt, two million of Indians; a pitiful remnant indeed of 
its ancient po 4 but ſuch as ſtill form a body of peo- 
ple ſuperior in number to that of all the other e 
of this vaſt country. f 


In conſe nence of grants beſtowed u pon Ferdinand of 
Spain, by Po ope Alexander VI. and Julius 11. the B10 4 
monarchs have become, in effect, the heads of the Rom 
Catholic American church. In them the adminiſtration 
of its revenues is veſted Their nomination. of perſons to 
ſupply yacant b enefices, i is inſtavtly confirmed by the Pope. 
Papal bulls cannot be admitted, into America ; nor are they 
of any force; IF, until they have been previouſly examined, 
and e Kl f Royal Council of the Indies: and 
if any bul ſurrep l introduced. and circu- 
lated in 1 9 55 0 inte, that approbation, ec- 
ſiaſtics are N not oply ta prevent it from taking 
effect. 4 all the cop of it, and {raping them 0 
WF 2 1 Indies. 7. 1267 
2 is eſtabliſned 8 in A m 
ax in Spaln, win its full train of an biſhops, 
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deans; and other dignitaries.” The inferior . clergy are di- 
vided into three claſſes, under the denomination of Curas, 
Doctrineros, and Miſonerot. The firſt are pariſh prieſts, 
in thoſe parts of the country where the Spaniards have ſet- 
tled. The ſecond have the charge of ſuch diſtricts, as are 
inhabited by Indians ſubjected to the Spaniſh, government, 
and living under its protection. The third are employed 
in converting and inſtructing thoſe fiercer tribes, which diſ- 
dain ſubmiſſion to the Spaniſh yoke, and live in remote or 
inacceſſible regions, to which the Spaniſh arms have not 
penet ated. So numerous are the eccleſjaſtics of all thoſe 
rio orders, and ſuch the profuſe liberality with which 
| wem are endowed, that the revenues of the church 
in l immenſe. "The worſhip of\Rome appears 
ol pomp in the, New World, Churches and 
N N ee adorned; "and on high le- 
tivals, the diſplay of gold and ſilver, and precious ſtones, is 


ſuchig$'exceeds the conception of an_European,* | 
PE four hundred monaſteries i in New Spain. 
PERU. The ut as the great ſores of light, of joy, 
and fertility 3 in the creation, attracted the principal 3 
of the native Peruvians. The moon and ftars, as co-o 
ating with him, were entitled to ſrcondary honors. 
offered to the ſun a part of thoſe productions, which his ge- 
nial wartnth had called forth from the þoſom of the earth, 
and reared to maturity. They ſacrificed, as an oblation of 
gratitude, ſome of the animals who were indebted to his 
. Ifluence'for nouriſhment. They preſented to him choice 
 ſpeciniſns of thoſe works of ingenulty, which his light had 
guided the heart of man in forming. But the Incas never 
ſtained his altars with human blood; nor could they con- 
ceive. that their beneſicent father, the ſun; would be de- 
lighted with ſuch horrid 2 1 ov 
e. 3-4 T 4 * At 


©* Robertſon's Hiſtory of Sout-Amerc, 333 . 
t 1554, p. 309. e: NK it r ene 


1 


| * 


preſent there are feveral diſtricts in Peru, particu- 


ingdom of Quito, OT almoſt ms 


| Notwithſtanditig fome of the native Peruvians ftill Prac- 
tiſe in ſeeret their Pagan rites, the Romap Catholic is the 
prevailing religion in this place. From the fond delight 
the American Spaniards take in the external pomp and pa- 
rade of religion, and from their reverence for eccleſiaſtics 
of every denomination, they have beſtowed profuſe donatives 
on churches and monaſteries ; f and have conceived ſuch an 
high opinion of monaſtic ſanQity, that religious houſes 


Have multi plied to & amazing degree in * K 


colonies. 


It was ith i in the year 1620, that the brad of 
convents in Lima, &@vered more ground {than all & 
of ity city. wah 


The ſecular prieſts; i in the New World, A leſs iſtin- 
guiſhed than their brethren in Spain, for phe 
pliſhments of any ſpecies. / But the higheſt e left 

honors are often in the hands of the monaſtic orders, and 


it is chiefly to them that the Americans are indebted for any 


portion of ſcience which is cultivated among them. þ 


The Spaniards form ſuch an idea of the i incapacity of the 
Indians, that a council held at Lima decreed that they ought 
to be excluded from the ſacrament of the Euchariſt. And 
though Paul III. by his famous bull, iſſued in the year 
1537, declared ther to be rational creatures, entitled to all 
the privileges of Chriſtians 3 yet after the lapſe of two ten- 


rwries, duting which they haue been members of thE#hurch,; 


very few are deemed 9 of being admitted to the holy 
eommunion.\ RG: "ths 


bs From the idea which was entertained of their i incapptley, 


«hy: & 6 when 

* Robertfon's Yilldry ente, vol. 2. p. 351. 
+ Ibid, p . 36. A "08s 4 = "i 
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when Philip II. eſtabfiſhed the Inquiſtriby in Atmeriea, in 
dhe year 1 5/0, the Indmnsg Were ex Norm the uff. 
diction of that tribunal, and ſtill continue under the thſpet. 
tion of their dioceſans; - Though ſome uf them have been 


taught the — laoguiiges, and bavegbne through the 
ordinary courſe of academue eduenton wich upplauſe, their 
fraiky is ſtill. ſo much ſuſpeRed; th o Indian is either ar. 
2 e prieſt ee energy * 4 
Dahn c Mee 
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ſemi aries in this place, fax the converſion of the na Ves 3 
Wha VA pare e Worſhip ; to the Pe e 1 d 
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II is id, thint above three Hundred and forty thouſand 


families, ſeveral. years ago, were ſubje& to the Jeſuits, liv- 
ing in obedience and an awe bordering upon adoration, yet 
procured without any violence of conſtraint.* * 

It is ſaid, that nothing can compare with the proceſſt 
of the bleſſed ſacrament in this place; and that, without 
any diſplay of riches and magnificence, it yields in nothing 
to the richeſt and moſt magnificent proceſſion in any other 


part of the world. n 
A Spaniſh gentleman deſcribes it in the following man- 


ner: It is attegdec with very fine dancing, and the dan- 
cers are all neatly dreſſed. Over the greens 294 flowers 


which compoſe the triumphal arches, under which tHe bleſ- 
Ted ſacrament palles, there appear flocks of birds of every 
color, tied by the legs, to ſtrings of ſuch a length, chat a 
ſtranger would imagine, they enjoyed their full liberty, and 
were come of their own accord, to mix their warblings with 
the.yoices of the rauſicians and the reft of OE 
dies in their own way, him, whoſe  providenee'c rel 

ſupplies all their wants. 2 | | 


All the ſtreets are hung with carpets very well wrought, 
and ſeparated by garlands, feſtoons, and compartments of 
yerdure, diſpoſed with the moſt beautiful ſymmetry. From 
diſtance to diſtance, there appear lions and tigers very well 
chained, that they may not diſturb the ſolemnity, inſtead of 
adorning it ; and even very fine fiſhes ſporting and playing 
in large baſons of water. M word, every ſpecies of living 


creatures aſſiſt at the it were by tan 
to do homage to the w; in his Fac 
ment; and acknowle dominioꝶ s Faber 


er ¶proceſſion 
mats, and ſtrewed with 

even the ſmalleſt chi 
jons, amongſt which, ar 
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ſood y every thing the Iggians Wu 
and the 


* 


with, at 


their greateſt rejoicings et ok their labors, 
all, in order to make an offering of thema Lonxp; the 
grain parficulatiy they, intend, b e e may give it a. 
bleſlipg-+ The watbling of W of the li- 
ons ang 18ers, the,voices of the ane e plain chaunt 
ok the choir, all intermix without con lion, and conſpire 


to form. a Concert not to be aa in ny. other part of 


4 Tie "Wes rojal Nandard is BOOT: us vided 
ſacrament. The Cacigue, the Co vidor th Regidors, 
and the Alcades "44. the .canopy. I WF: militia, both 
horſe and footy with their „ ſtandards Ming, aſſiſt 
likewiſe. at the proceſſio, in good * But however 
ſtriking this ſpectacle may be, the greateſt beauty of it con- 
ſiſts in the piety, the modelly, : and reſpeR, and even the air 
| {+ 3008 in every eountenanee. 4 * 1 

oon as the bleſſed facrament, is returned ide 

church, the Indians” preſent the miſſionaries all the ſeyeral 
kinds of  eatables which have been "expoſed in the proteſ- 
ſion; and the fathers, after ſending the e beſt of every thing 
to the lick, diſtribute what remains among the reſt of the 
inhabitants, The evening: concludes with the moſt curious 

: „works. n 3 by 
ein 1567 the Jeſuits were 0 out of America by royal 
authority Hand their ſubjects put upon the ſame foot -· 
A of "uw 
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wigs nor e phieſts ; but 
they were ſo tri thunder, that it was not 
only the object gf f reverence but the m reſ- 
ſive name in their —— ſoꝝ the Deity Was -V. eupor, the 
ſame dy which they inge tbundef. 7 


The eſtabliſhed religion at * in mis place, is the 
oman . 1 WO 
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ſavage ies ; in this place. believe the 
me Deity, whoſe chief attribute is be- 
m the afcribe every good which hap- 
— Mas it is againſt "his nature td do ill, they believe 
in ſubordinate maleyolent þeings like our Devil ho occa- 
ſongltinders, hurricanes, od earthquakes, and Iks's are the 
authings of death diſeaſes, and of every misſottune. ? 


The religion of the 2 inhabitants of this (place is 
Gallas with that of the Uaited Provinces. 


3 EA. PAGAN SMERICA. 


AMAZORIA. The inhabitants of this country 4 
ſaid to worſhip images made of wood, ſet up in their hou- 
ſes, for they have no temples, their prieſts teaching them, 
that theſe pieces of timbet are = inhabited by, certain 


divinities from e * 
Dt a P 
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NEW Tre natives of this iſland, 
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acquaintance, When a Negro is 

low-ſlaves kiſs him, wiſh him a Vw journey, arid 151 | 

theighearty good wiſhes to their relations ih Guinea, They 

no lamentations, but with a g - deal of j joy 22 his 

, believing he is gone home, an happy: Pr” 
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S, Ce. The inhabitants of theſe, and the US If- 

| 1 Jatel diſcovered in the South Sea, in general acknow- 
ledgs a Mſighty, inviſible Lord, and Creator of the uni- 
verſe, who executed the various parts of the creation by Va- 
rious ſubordinate 2 beings. They are of gpinion, 
that he geg ang omniſcient ; 1 at he ſces and hears all 


hu d.is the giver of all good gifts. They 
ie ip Wants, and therefore apply. for redreſs to the 
Sup h and offer him, with grateful hearts, the 
bell giſis of their 510 They acknowledge to have a be- 
8 © their bodies, who ſees, hears, ſmells, taſtes, and 
fy ich they * E-tee-he? ; and they believe, that af- 
 diffolution the body, it hovers about the corpſe, 
and laſlly, retires into the wooden repreſentations of human 
bodies, erected near the burying-places. They are convin- 
ced of the certainty of a happy life in the ſun, where they 
ſhall feaſt on bread-fruit, and meat which requires no 
ing: and they think it their duty to direct their e 
this Supreme Divinity, or Eatoda-Rahai, Thoſe who h 


leiſure among theſe people, are very deſirous of learning, 
what is known relative to this and all other inferior divini- 
ties, and to practiſe ſuch virtues as, by the general conſent 
of mankind, conſtitute good ations Theſe are wy the 
general outlines of their ane worſhip. 


Tue name Haben, admits a very great latitude in its in- 
terpretation : however, they admit a Being which they call 
Etoca- Rahiti, which is the ſupreme Deity above all. Each 


of the ade W ä has its principal — or 
tut 


me 


4 
* 


; | 7 * 5 * 
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— Deity. This is always the Divinity boch Abe 
high prieſt of each ifle addreſſes in his prayer > at the grind 


winds. But'the'ſea is tnder the direction 


of earthquakes. They have one inferior Geben 


* ö 72 4 1 
« * 4 a 4 


an cad. 


moral of the prince of that iſland, . 


The great Deity they think to be the prime cauſe of all 
divine and human beings; and ſuppoſe the inferior Dei- 
ties and even mankind, are deſcended from him and ano- 
2 being of the female ſex; and in this reſpect, they l 

2 * Deity: Ta. riu- iay Eta-mas, the great proctegting 
but his wife is not of the ſame nature with him. 
1900 imagine a corexiſting hard ſubſtance neceſſary, which 


1 5 called O 77 pa be. Theſe procreated O. Heat-nad, the 


Goddeſs who created the moon, and preſides in that black 


cloud, which appears in that luminary Ter o belte-ma- ia. 


rl, 'the creator of the ſtars; e, + the God and 
ergator of the ſeas; and Deere, | od of the 
leen Di- 


* 


vinities, who have all their peculiar employment. 2 
great Go lives in the ſun, and is thopght td de the 


Di. 
vinity, of a malignant aofve reſiding near the Moral, 
or bury ing- places, and in gr near the cheſt including the 


'. heads of their deceaſed friends, each of which is called the 


houſe of the evil Genius. The eople are of opinion, that 
hen a prieſt invocates this evil Genius, he will kifl, by a 
n Cons the perſon on whom they — f to bring 
In che vengeance of this Divinity. 7 N e another 
— Divinity, who had the ſame 8 f killing 15 


with this difference only, that he was not addreſſed by pray- 
er, but is only worſhipped by hing. This laſt kind of 
Genius, is called Teẽ FLY 


his, they ſay, is the being which 
hears, fmells, taſtes, and feels within us, and after death, 
exiſts ſeparately from the body, but lives near burying- -pla- 
ces, and hovers round the corpſe of their friends; and is 
likewiſe an object of their reverence, though addreſſed only. 


dy img. Theſe Ter- Hes are likewiſe feared : for, act 
ce to, their belief, * . _ Pight into the 


25 tu 7. ot | | houſes, 
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hduſes, and eat the heart and entrails of the people leep- 
ing therein, and this cauſes their death. 


The inhabitants of theſe iſlands honor their Duinites: ; 
feſt, by prayers ; ſecondly, by ſetting apart a certain order 
of men to offer up theſe prayers ; thirdly, by ſetting apart 
certain days for religious worſhip ; fourthly, by conſecra- 
ting certain places for that purpoſe ; fifthly, by offering hu- 
man ſacrifices to the God of war, F They preſerve a con- 
demned malefactor, of an inferior claſs, for a ſacrifice ; 

rovided they are not poſſeſſed of any priſoner of war. The 
oper ao and the ooee Iſlanders, prepare thoſe ann | 
on their morais. 


we have plain 2 that the Otabeiteans have notions 
of et wy 

- "The affiduity, Which the Otaheiteans diſcover, in ſerving 
their Gods, is remarkably conſpicuous, Not only the what- 
tas; or offering places of the morais are commonly loaded 
with fruit and animals, but there are few houſes where you 
do not meet with a ſmall place of the ſame ſort near them. 
Many of them are ſo rigidly ſcrupulous, that they will not 
eat à meal without firſt laying aſide a morſel for the Zatoda. 
Their human ſacrifices are ſuppoſed to be frequent. 6 They 
imagine that their punctual performance of religious offi- 
ces prepares for them every temporal bleſſing. I hey be. 
lieve that the animating and powerful influence of the Di. 
vine Spirit is every where diffuſed ; and that ſudden deaths, 

| and 

* Foſter's Geographical Obſervations, p. $33» 534 

f 4 Ibid. | 

t Cook's Laſt Voyage, p. 76, 1 * z» 136. 

$ In Otabeite, on certain ſolemn days, the prieſt enters the 
temple, or morai, and after ſtaying ſome time, returns and in- 
forms the people, that the Deity demands a human facrifice 3 
he then indicates the perſon, who is immediately ſeized and kil- 
ted, N Hiſtorical and Moral Eſſays. ] 
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a r ISLANDS 


ant lll accidents, eee by the nue a 
N unt hat at 91 n 


NEW PHILIPPINE; oz CAROLINE ISLANDS. 
The inhabitants of theſe Iflands have an idea of the immor- 
tality of thaſoul, and a ſtate w herein the good are rewarded, 
| and the wicked puniſhed. From time' to time they re 

E near their graves, fruits and other catables; that according 
„„ to Weir option, the deceaſed may ſuck them; for they 
4 oh 1 * — the ſouls, who are gone to heaven, return on the 
ES | ay, and live inviſible.among their friends and rela- 
Fs ; 1 5 12 Na fools are looked upon as good Geri, and in 
Y. undertaking, they are addreſſed for affſſtance and fue- 

_— riefts being ſuppoſed to have an intercourſe With 
them. obſerved, though they have no knowledge * 

Maker of a and earth, they however, acknowled 
great and gocd Spirit, whois. the Lord af heaven, to 
many good and ſpirits afe. ſubordinate. .. Thoſe ſpirits 
are celeſtial beitigs, different from thoſe who inhabit * 


earth. They hang a body, and qnatry, e of th 


chiefs, „ 8 
They ſuppo 6 


r their ditios deſcended Be 
ava nd covered the barren carth with ods arcane 
flowers, and pen i dt weich rational: men.. 

4 They ſuppoſe ran evi ſpirit who was diſpteaſed with 
. happineſs of Mank id, broughtKbout 'denth, g 

Wen there is no remedy. & 
T' ubeſe Iſlanders have neither temples, nor carved, or any - 
1 other images, and they ver think it neceſſury to make any 
offerings, or ſacrifices, except a 12 * OY who ſob to 


5 their deceaſed friends t bet 09 7 


" PELEW ISLANDS. Thoſe 182 viſited theſe "= 
Lad not find 5 place e to e nus. of 


19 1 


» Cook's Las Voyage. l a dab f 42} 1.85 
t Folter's Grographical Oblerntions . 604» bogs 
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there was ſtrong evidence, that he natives of Pelew beliey FT 


ed, that the ſpirit exiſted, when the body was no more. 
They have allo an idea of an wil pry a counter- 
acted r affairs. * 5 


NEW. ZEAL Ax D. The inhobicann this Iſlapd, 
believe, that the ſouLof a man is killeſ, and whoſe 
fleſü is devoted, ig doomed 3perpetual Gre, while the 
ſouls of . to he bhabiaggions 
I Gods. + 7 "3 * 1 * ee a N N wo 


 NEW-HOLLAND. 1888 inhabbang · | 
Ifland appea#to be all of one raced} But ne acgoungCan 
yet be produced which indicates their entertaining any ideas 


of religion. The Newollander is a Weiz ſavage, nay, 
more, he , poſſeſſes the lo * in that * of beings. $ 
4 5 % * 2. 
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"OS of the dif 


FROM the 1 
ferent countries FA + the f 0 = s Chriſtian Re- 
ligion is of very /mdll extent, hoſe many and vaſt 


countries overſpread with — on Mohammediſm. This 
great and ſad truth may be further &yineed by the following cal- 


culation, ingeniouſly, made by ſome, dividing the inhabited 
world intathiriy pagtyy find, that” 9 7 
XIX. g Pagatis, ** | 
VI.] Of them | Jews rnmedans, | 
. . 4 Chri ofthe Greek Church, 
all T Thoſe hurch of Rome, and 
5 a f the \ Proteſtant Communion. 


D di d N 
© Keate's Account of the Pelew Iſlands, P- 218, 219, 220. 
+ Cook's Laſt Voyage, vol. 2. p. 160. 
1 Robertſon's Hiſlory of America, vol, 1. p. 172» 
TRE FOOT: 12. 
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* thin dalla bie, Chriſtianity, taken in its lay- 
ns FT | Left 2322 — 10 Nroter «mig fs the, wy 41 6275 
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HE diverſity of ſentiment amo Chriftians has 
been exhibited in, the preceding pages. e candid mind 
will not conſider thoſe various opinions as an argument 


is atteſted by the ſtrongeſt evidence Such zs the exact ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies —=The conſiſtency of the 
ſeveral parts of the inſpired pages with each other—The 
miracles recorded in the New . i ſpread 
of the goſpel, notwithſtandingiall oppo Th e purity 

and perfection of the precepti eile ty— Their benev- 


olent tendency to promote the good of focizty, and advance 


our preſent and future happineſs—And their agreement with 
the moral attributes and perfections of the Deity. Theſe, 
and various other arguments, Whichymight be adduced, are 
ſufficient to evince the Jeu of revelation to every candid 
inquirer, 

There may be 5 great a variety in the moral, as in the 
material world. Hence paturally reſults a diverſity of ſen- 
timent, which will appeur leſs ſurpriſing, if we conſider the 
additional force of education, and the prejudices to which 


we are all, in ſome degree, expoſed. 


Perhaps it may be pleaſi ing to thoſe of a f peculative turn, 


to trace the central points in which, various denominations 
of 


* 


inſt divine revelation, The truth of he ſacred writings 


* 
74 | 
1 


a 


* ol Chriſtians agree.“ The following ** PER gener- 


b APPENDIRX. 


ally, acceded to by all all who profeſs to ia divine 


revelation. # x 7 5 FSI (VS 


5 2 That there is one „ gh Voing bf infinite per- 
ſection, 

The Manicheans may ſeem an We to this artiele ; ; 

becauſe they maintained the doctrine pf two principles. 


But is they ſuppoſed the good principle wotld"finally be 


viQorious, and reign ſupreme ; their evil principle may only 


be conſidered as a powerful demon. 


II. That ths Ae Being is the ay he of r 
worſhip. 

This appears be ug to reſult from the pere arti - 
cle: If we almit the e being of #Gop,'x the PePRriey 1 


= us 2-44 21 . 1 . 


ſhipping | him ig obvious. 


= 


Truinitarians pray 10 one Gon in chree perſons, Unita- 
rians aidevls G * the > Thy of the Father only. X 


er only to N but as. they con- 
ſider him as a dit nt between Gop | 
and man, their perry 122 irected 25 one Gop. Roman 
Catholics, pray to the Virgin Mary, and'other fain's ; : but 
I 15 tq addreſs tl them only as MEAN and media- 


1 1 eee eng,, 
= The Compiler of the View of Religions monns griahy toads 
here to the plan of the Compendium. She does not ſay, wha 
doctrines are, or are not eſſenlial. The articles generally a 14 
upon, are collected ad motter of fact only; from which — 
rious Gctominations of Yes 1 alle. what e. | 
they pleaſe, * 
''+ The ſeeming en to the alp are Aibdbeses. 1 
what is ſaid to make the coincidence nearer, ſhould appear for- 
ed, aud that is given op, Rill the central points which are col- 
lefted, are generally maintained, which is all that is aſſerted. 
Admvittiog wharis faidto be juſt, Chriſtians nov 2 * ee 


in five articles, | 


nN 1 X. 


tots; a one: G is the 1 of thet val. 
8 gious wondi p. 0 25 > 
III. That Jefus of Nieren f is he: Meſſiah. 


That i is; the anointed of Go, to whom all the e 
in the Old Teſtament refer; who aboliſhed deatlff and 
brought life and immorrality to light. All who ptoſeſs to be- 
hevein Yiyine tevelation;agree in this article ;- though their 
ideas reſpechng W Ga and the ends of: his miſſion 
are different.“ 


IV. That there will be a reſurreQion, © 1 © 


The doctrine ofa literal refurrection was, indeed, denied 
by the Manicheans, by moſt of the Gnoſtics, and by ſome 
modern denominations. Yet all who advocate divint reve- 
lation, ſuppoſe there will be a reſurrection of ſome kind, 
though they differ in explaining the term. 


V. That piety and virtue will be rewarded, and impiety 
and vice puniſhed. 


This article ſeems to include the idea, that piety and vir- 
tue are indiſpenſably neceſſary to happineſs. This point 
was univerſally acceded to, except by a ſew of the Gnoltics, 
and it is to be conſidered, that our knowledge of their ſen- 
timents is derived from the repreſentation of their adverſa- 
ries, who probably may, as Dr. Lardner ſuppoſes, in his 
Hiſtory of Heretics, have miſrepreſented their ſentiments, 
However that may be, upon every religious ſyſtem now em- 
braced, it is our duty and intereſt to be pious and virtuous, 


The ſecond part of the View of Religions evinces, that 
various opinions are not peculiar to Chriſtians. There ever 


hab been, and now are, a great variety of modes in the Pa- 


gan worſhip. The Jews,we find, were divided in the time 


of our Rr, and there are til] ſome remains ol be an- 
client 


* . The three capital differences reſpeRing Chriſt's perſon, are, 
belief of his fmple humanity ; of his /«periority te man, and 
exiſtence ; and of his ſupreme divinity. 


P ETN D I X. 


Arsen The Mahometans have as many different de- 
nominations among them as the Chriſtians. Nor are the 
rejectors of revelation agreed among themſelves, though, in- 

, they have not the intereſt which, Chriſtians have to in- 
veſtiggte their belief. . rags | 


72 * 


Though the ends to be anſivered by diving moridence,in 
permitting ſuch a variety of opinions, cannot fully be com- 
prehended-; yet we may be aſſured, that t tha are under 

* he direction of an 0-46 Being, who — nt 
nite wiſdomm 
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Mr Samuel Fiſher, jun, Wrentham. 


' SUBSCRIBERS/NAMES: 


Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D. Boſton- Ne 
Mr. Samuel Parkman, | do. 111 
Mrs. Mary Park, Holliſton, + 
Mr. Benas Parſons, Sprin ni | 
Mr. Gorham Parſons, Boſton, - + . »< 
Mr. Nehemiah Parſons, . 
Mr. Francis Perry, Dorcheſter. 
Miſs Lavinia Perry, Medfield. 
Dr. Alexander A. Peters, Boſton. 
Andrew Peters, Eſq. Mendon. 
Hon, William Phillips Efq. Botongy 
Mrs. Mary Phillips, Nowbusyport. | 
Mr. Joſhua Pickard, Rowley. 
Dr. Sylvanus Plimpton, Woburn. 
Mr. Ezekiel Plimpton, Medfield. 
Capt. Elias Pratt, Enford. 
r. Simeon Pratt, Medfield,. 
ev. Thomas Prentiſs, do. N 
Henry Prentiſs, Eſq. Boſton. "Se 
e Gre Barring, 
# r. Eraſtus Prieſtle ttorn at reat 
Rev. Enoch Pond, Aſhford. 's 
Rev. Eli phalet P Or ter, Roxbury, * 


R * 


Dr. Iſaac Rand, Boſton. 
Mr. Giles Richards, do. 
Edward Richmond, A. B. Middleborough, 

"Mr. Aſa Richardſon, Medway. 
” . Rev. Ezra Ripley, Concord. 
Col. Timothy Robinſon, ine 
Mr. Daniel Rogers, Glouceſter. 
Mr. Philantropos Roots, Rutland. 
Thomas 1 Cheſter, South - Carolina. 
Rev. L. de llet, Boſton, 5 
Mr. John Rowe, Glouceſter, 
Hon. Thomas Ruſſell, Eſq. Boſton, / TT: WS 
Hon. James Ruſſell, Eſq. Charleſtown, >, 
Joph Ruſſell, Eſq. Boſton. a 15:08 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. Ie Ruſſell, jun. Boſton. 

" * Mr. Benjamin Ruſſell, do. | 
3 e 

us. Samu# Saliſbury, Boſton. ode * 

Daniel Clark Sanders, A. M. Medfield. N 
Rev. David Sanford, Medway. 

Rev. Samuel Sargeant, Woburn. - 

Dr. Michajah Sawyer, Newburyport. 

Dr. William Scollay&Boſton, 53 

Iſaac Senter, M. D. Newport. y 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw, One | 


. Mr. 8. Shed, Boſt 
Dr, Timothy She Medfield. 
Miſs Lois Shep 7 ig rentham. 
Mr. Abel 8 ſton. 


* 1 Fe n N jun. Harwich. 


um, Newport. 
Smart, Providence. 
Rer. Iſaac Smith, Preceptor of Dummer Academy;Newbury 
—_ Smith, Efq. Briſtol. 

Jug ith, Newburyport. 
Rev. Spalding, Salem. {774 
Rev. Shah Spalding, Worthington, 6 copies. * | 
Rev. Samuel g. 7 8hndh 
William Spooner, M. D. do. 
Rev. Eliphalet Steel, Egremont. 
Rev. William Stern, Alhford. 
Dr. Elijah Stevens, Sharon. 


| a Kev. Samuel Stillman, D. D. Boſton. 


Hon James Sullivan, Eſq. do. 3 copies. 

Hon. Increaſe Sumner, a. Ay 10 

Rev. John Taylor, Deerfield. $ . 5 | 
Mr. William Teel, Newbury. | 
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Dr. 38 Tay, 8 q 

Hot, George Thatcher, Efq. Biddeford, - - _ 

= Thacher, Boſton, | | WES 
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* SUBSCRIBERS NAMES: 


% Rev. Thomas Thacher, Dedham. EI = 
Thomas Cuſhing Thacher, A. B. Boſton. 
Mr. Samuel Thacher, New Haven, ee 3 +7 65 4. 
1 Thomas, jun. A. B. Newbury; "13 
homas Thompſon, A. M. Tutor wo arvard Univerſity, 
Cambridge, 9 s 
Mr. Jonathan Thompſon, Woburn. a 
* Ebenezer Tibbels, Dover, New-Hampſhire. «2 
K General Jonathan Titcomb, Newburyport. 1 
Mr. Enoch Titcomb, do. 


Mr. Enoch Titeqpab.; | do, | * | 

Sieu#P. de la Tombe. Bol {ton e the ſtates of New- 155 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, and Con- 

necticut. * 

Mr. Samuel Torrey, Boſton, 

Dr. David Townſend, do. 

Mr. Horatio Townſend, Attorney at law, Medfield, 

Iſrael Towns, Eſq. New-Hamofhire. | 

Rev. John Tucker, D. D. Newbury. | 

Mr. Dudley A. Tyng, Attorney at law, „ee 

Mr. Edward Tyler, Boſton. | 


VI 


Charles Wa Eſq. Boſton, 3 copies. = 
Mr. John Vinal, do. 7 | 
Roger Voſe, A. B. Milton. ** 
John Uſher, Eſq. Briſtol. 


= 


W 


Mrs. Sarak Waldo, Boſton. 

Capt. Samuel Wardwell, Briſtol. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Hingham. | 8 + 
Mr. Joſeph Ware, Medway. 

John Warren, M. D. Boſton. 


George Warr, A. M. Winſlow, 
oſeph Warref A. B. Boſton, 
Ir. Nathan Webb, do. FT 


Samuel Webber, Cambridge, profeſſor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philoſophy. 77 | 7 


VE, « * . | | 
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' "SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Dr. Redford 8 Boſton — ] 

Mr. Ezra Waldo Weld, printer, ingfield. Sn” 
. _— Arnold Welles, 464 wy pri n 3 
Hon. Oliver — 22 Eſq. Boſton. — 
1 vel Weſt, - do. | $ 

ev. Steffen Weſt, Stockbridge. 
MXł. Sterling Wheaton, Providence, 
J Bf | 3 icy jun. A. — knee, 5 
1 5 n. 
E 4 Abijah dug A. Þ * 
F Rev. Phinehas hituey, Shirley. | 
BA * Dr. William 8 Tiverton, * 
Rev. Henry Wight, Briſtol. | 
Mr. Mofes Wight, Medfield. 
Miſs Thankful Wight, do. 
Kev. Joſeph Willard, D. D. Preſident of Harvard baer 
ſity, Cambridge. 
Rer. John Wilder, Attleborough, 6 ADA 2 
Hon. Wilder, Winchenton- | * 
T hothas hams, M. D. Roxbury. , by 
Mr. Samuel Wilſon, Pomfret. ** 
Mr. Samuel Withington, Dorcheſter. 
Mr. Abijgh Wines, Jun. Newport, New-Hamphire. 
Capt. C Wolfe, Briſtol. 1 
Cant. Willans Wolfe, do. 
Mr. Jaſon ward, Aſhford. : 
Rev. Aaron worth, Bridgehampton, 6 copies. 
Mr. Benjamo Wyatt@Newburyport: 


1 Should the Titles of any of the foregoing Gentle- 
men be omitted, it is deſired ſuch 0 . 
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N 1 
The Reader is requeſted to corre@, the following ol, 9 7 
which were diſcovered in the manuſcript, on it was too ” 
late to corre& them. 6 


p. 10. line 8, after the word kinds make a full is 
p. 54+ line 20, inſtead of for read of. 
p- 88. line 4, after the words as the add Son of the 
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